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GERMANY AND LUBECK. 


MARKET-PLACE, LUBECK. 


ERMANY, f.om the Latin Germania, is 

the English name of the country 
which the natives call Deutschland, and the 
French Allemagne. It occupies the central 
portions of Europe, is a region of high his 
toric renown and great political importance, 
embracing within its limits the principal 
possessions of two first-class powers, the 
Austrian and Prussian monarchies, with 
several minor kingdoms, and a multitude of 
states of subordinate rank. The shores 
of the North Sea and the Baltic, with the 

- 


Danish Peninsula, form the northern boun- 
dary ; the confines of Switzerland and Italy, 
with the head of the Adriatic, mark the 
southerly extent; France, Belgium, and 
Holland lie on the western frontier; and 
from thence the country stretches to Prus- 
sian, Russian, and Austrian Poland, and to 
Hungary, and Croatia. The territory thus 
enclosed lies between latitude forty-four de 
grees fifty minutes and fifty-four degrees fif- 
ty minutes north, and between longitude six 
degrees twenty minutes and twenty degrees 
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ten minutes east. Its extreme length, north 
and south, amounts to six hundred and 
eighty miles; the greatest breadth is some- 
what less, or six hundred and fifteen miles; 
the circuit measures two thousand seven 
hundred miles, of which only a compara- 
tively small proportion is sea coast; and the 
area contains two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand square miles. 

Complete uncertainty rests upon the 
origin and meaning of the classical denomi- 
nation; but it is conjectured by some to 
have been borrowed by the Romans from 
the Gauls, who denoted a loud cry by the 
word gairm, out of which the epithet might 
be formed in allusion to the war-shout of 
the tribes, like the Homeric docn agathos, 
‘good at the war-shout.” Another deriva- 
tion gives to the term German the significa- 
tion of “ war-man,” from ges, the root of the 
French guerre, and the Spanish guerra, 
“war.” The Allemagne of the French is 
derived from the Alemanni, “all men,” a 
powerful confederacy who vigorously as- 
sailed the Roman Empire, and were event- 
ually mastered by the Franks, The first 
part of the native name, Deutschland, is 
formed from the old Gothic word ¢hiudisk 
or diutisc, “ people,” referring to the popu- 
lar tongue, and has its equivalent meaning 
in “fatherland,” a favorite phrase with the 
present inhabitants. 


Three natural divisions may be recog- 


nized in this extensive territory, northern, 
central and southern, differing in their su- 
perficial aspect. From the sea margins on 
the north, extending to a distance inland, 
varying from one hundred to three hundred 
miles, the country is generally low and level, 
part of the great European plain. It con- 
sists of a series of sands, heaths, peat-moors, 
pine-woods and small lakes, with cultivable 
tracts along the courses of the rivers; and 
would be to a large extent, almost a desert, 
were it not for the abundant rainfall and the 
industry of the people. Exposed to winds 
from the northern seas, the climate is humid 
and variable; fogs and storms are commun ; 
while the winters are persistently severe, 
deep snow covering the ground through 
- three or four months of the season. 

The central region is beautifully diversi- 
fied by hills, forming groups and ranges, 


some of which acquire the character of 
mountains, and enclose romantic valleys. 
They never fail to inspire the North Ger- 
mans, accustomed to the wearisome monot- 
ony of nearly a dead level, with erthusiasm, 
though the general elevation is not consider- 
able. The Harzgebirge, “pine-resin moun- 
tains,” rise on the south of Hanover; the 
Béhmerwald, or Bohemian Forest Chain, the 
Erzebirge, “ore mountains,” and the Rie- 
sengebirge, “giant mountains,” wall in the 
basin-shaped valley of Bohemia; the Thur- 
ingerwald overspreads the Saxon duchies; 
the Odenwald, continued southward by the 
Schwartzwald, or “ Black Forest,” forms the 
Rhenish highland system, running parallel 
to the courses of the Rhine. These, and 
other elevated tracts, are sometimes called 
the Hercynian Mountains, from the name of 
the immense forest, the Hercynia Silva of 
Tacitus, which once covered a large portion 
of the country, and was estimated by Casar 
at sixty days’ journey in length, and nine in 
breadth. Schneekoppe, “snowcap,” the 
highest point, one of the summits of the 
Riesenbirge, over which passes the frontier 
‘ine between Prussia and Austria, rises five 
thousand two hundred and thirty-five feet 
above the sea. Removed toa distance from 
the coast, while protected by hills from the 
sea-winds, the climate in Central Germany 
is much drier than in the northern division; 
the sky is usually serene, and the tempera- 
ture less liable to sudden variations. 

The southern region embraces the high 
plateau or table-land of Bavaria, with the 
chains of the Rhetian and Noric Alps in 
the background, which extend in enormous 
masses over the Tyrol and the other adjoin- 
ing provinces of Austria. The elevation 
here checks_the climatic eftect of the south- 
erly latitude, and except in the close deep 
valleys and at great heights, where the 
opposite extremes of heat and cold are ex- 
perienced,* the temperature is moderate. 
Germany is thus in its conformation an as- 
cent by successive steps, from the low shift- 
ing sand hills of the northern shores, to the 
snows and glaciers of the high Alps. The 
loftiest summit is the Ortler Spitz, twelve 
thousand eight hundred and fifty feet above 
the sea, a magnificent mountain close to 
the Italian and Swiss frontiers. It over- 
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looks a house on the crest of the Stelvo Pass, 
occupied by the inspector of the road, at the 
elevation of nine thousand feet, the highest 
human habitation and carriage-route in 
Europe; and has at its northern base the 
“ Bears’ Playground,” a level tract so called 
from the former frequent appearance of 
these animals at the spot, since rendered 
rare by the rifles of the Tyrolese. The 
peak of the Ortler was scaled for the first 
time in the year 1804 by three peasants, in 
consequence of a reward offered for the 
achievement by a member of the Austrian 
royal family. 

Four sea-basins receive the superficial 
drainage of Germany. A small part finds 
its way, chiefly by the rapid Adige, south- 
ward from the Tyrol to the Adriatic; a large 
proportion is carried eastward by the Dan- 
ube to the Black Sea; the greatest quantity 
is conducted northward by the Elbe, Weser, 
and Rhine, to the North Sea, and by the 
Oder to the Baltic. Minute descriptions of 
the hydrography enumerate fifty navigable 
streams. 

The noble Danube intersects the country 
nearly from west to east. It descends from 
the slopes of the Schwartzwald in Baden, 
passes by Ulm, Ratisbon, Passau and Linz, 
to Vienna, below which its waters quit the 
land of their birth. Within these limits, the 
important tributaries are the Iller, Lech, 


Altmahl, Isar and Inn, on the right bank;’ 


with the Wornitz, Naab, and March or Mo- 
rava, on the left. A rapid current, with 
many islands in the channel, dividing it into 
several branches—a flow through expanded 
valleys and deep defiles, between vine-clad 
hills and forest-clothed mountains, villages 
and convents peeping up above the woods, 
and old castles crowning the heights—are 
features which distinguish the course of the 
stream, the finer scenes occurring at some- 
what distant intervals. While the Danube 
is born in the country, the Rhine is received 
from Switzerland, and remains a_ border 
river from it and from France to some dis- 
tance below Strasburg. It then separates 
the Palatinate from Baden, intersects 
Hesse-Darmstadt, flows by Mayence ca- 
reeringly through a glorious gorge, to be- 
come wholly Prussian near Coblentz, passes 
Cologne with a gradually relaxing pace to 


the frontier of Holland. Its principal afflu- 
ents in the Germanic part of its course are 
the Neckar and the Main on the right bank, 
the Moselle on the left. 

The city of Liibeck stands on a moderate 
eminence, encircled by the winding Trave, 
ten miles above its entrance into the Baltic, 
and has Travemunde for its shipping port, 
a small town and bathing-place, situated at 
the mouth of the river, as the name imports. 
Though shorn completely of its former con- 
sequence, when, as the head of the Hansea- 
tic League, its fleets commanded the sea, its 
voice decided in the affairs of kingdoms, 
while far-extended commercial relations 
rendered it the Carthage of the north, the 
city still possesses a considerable transit 
trade, has opulent burghers, and retains 
many striking memorials of its past impor- 
tance. Historical associations — houses, 
old. lofty and picturesque, with their gable- 
ends facing the streets ; church towers and 
spires out of the perpendicular; an antique 
cathedral and town-hall; rich wood-carvings 
and examples of feudal fortification — invest 
the place with peculiar interest. The Dom, 
or Cathedral, and the Marienkirche, St. 
Mary’s Church, contain many curious ob- 
jects. The latter is one of the finest 
churches of Northern Germany, in elegant- 
ly pointed Gothic; end has an astronomical 
clock behind the high-altar, one of those 
ingenious and fantastic devices in which the 
mechanicians of the middle ages delighted 
to display their craft. Every day at noon 
figures of the emperor and seven electors 
strut forth, make a reverential obeisance 
before the statue of our Saviour, and then 
retire. 

The town-hall or senate-house, though 
defaced by modern repairs, is a striking tur- 
reted structure, in ancient Gothic, with 
several noble halls, in one of which, now 
divided iuto compartments, the deputies of 
the Hanse Towns held their sessions. 
These meetings were almost always con- 
vened at Liibeck triennially at Whitsuntide, 
and the archives were kept in the city. 
of its burgomasters presided; and during 
the recess, its magistrates had the principal 
direction of the affairs of the League. 

The first general assembly within its walls 
met in the year 1260. The last was held in 
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1630, when the deputies merely appeared to 
subscribe an act of dissolution. Still the 
authorities keep up the memory of’ former 
consequence in their style and title, the 
common councillors being the “ well wise 
sirs,” the syndics “ high wise,” and the head 
burgomaster “ your magnificence.” 

Of the old fortifications four gates remain. 
The Holstein Gateis an eminently beautiful 
specimen of ancient feudal architecture. 
Huge ramparts of earth, planted with trees 
and laid out with walks and drives, contrib- 


ute to the ornament of the town and to the 
convenience of the inhabitants, about three 
thousand in number. In the market-place a 
stone is pointed out, upon which Mark 
Mayer, an admiral, was beheaded for cow- 
ardice in shunning an encounter with the 
Danish fleet. 

Sir Geoffrey Kneller, Overbeck and 
Ostade the painters, with Mosheim, the 
ecclesiastical historian, were natives of 
Liibeck. 


DENMARK AND COPENHAGEN. 


COPENHAGEN. 


HE city of Copenhagen, capital of Den- 
mark, is situated partly on the island 

of Seeland in the Baltic, and partly on the 
island of Amager. Besides its several sub- 
urbs, it is divided iato three principal divi- 
sions —the old city or West End, the new 
city or Frederiksborg, on the island of See- 
land, and Christianshavn, on the island of 


Amager. The fortress of Frederikshavn, 
rises in strength to protect the town, and 
the capacious harbor is formed by the chan- 
nel between the main island and Amager. 
The city contains numerous public squares, 
churches and hospitals, several theatres, an 
arsenal, exchange, and four royal theatres. 
The above engraving gives a fine rep- 
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resentation of the bourse or exchange. 

The center of the city is formed by the 
Kongens Nytorv, a large and handsome 
square, from which issue the principal thor- 
oughfares, the finest street being the Bred- 
gade, or broad street, which leads «irectly 
to the esplanade of the citadel. The castle 
or palace of Rosenborg, partly surrounded 
by a public garden, was commenced in 1604, 
but has long ceased to be a royal residence, 
and is devoted to the chronological colleg- 
tion of the Danish Kings, one or more 
rooms being devoted to the reign of each, 
beginning with Christian 1V. The old pal- 
ace of Christiansborg was at the time of its 
destruction by fire in 1794, one of the hand- 
somest palaces in Europe. The new palace 
opened in 1828 when partly finished, has 
never been used as a permanent residence, 
being reserved mainly for festivities and for 
the use of the Things or houses of parlia- 
ment. 

It is situated on a little island bounded 
by the harbor and by canals, crossed 
by several bridges, and is the most con- 
spicuous structure in the city. It con- 
tains a splendid banqueting hall, the fagade 
being ornamented by four colossal bronze 
statues by Thorwaldsen, representing Her- 
cules, Minerva, Nemesis and Aé®sculapius. 
The intention was that the four should 
symbolize strength, wisdom, justice, and 
truth; but when the order reached the 
sculptor at Rome, instead of Sandhed, truth, 
he read it Sundhed, health, and so Aéscula- 
pius came to be one of the four. There are 
other famous works by Thorwaldsen, and 
the palace is also temporarily used for the 
toyal picture gallery. 

The former palace of Frederiksborg, with 
a fine park, is used as a military academy. 
Amalienborg, the principal royal residence 
near the Kongens Nytorv, consists of four 
palaces, erected by different nobles and 
purchased by the king after the destruction 
of Christiansborg. One of these is occu- 
pied by the king, one by the queen dowager, 
one by the crown prince, and the last by the 
foreign office. The former royal palace of 
Charlottenborg, on the principal square is 
occupied by the academy of fine arts. The 
principal church is that of Our Lady — Vor 
Frue Kirke —in which are several celebra- 


ted works by Thorwaldsen, including the 
original marble statues of the twelve apos- 
tles. The original church built before the 
twelfth century, was destroyed by the great 
fire of 1728; the second one was destroyed 
in the bombardment by the English in 1807; 
the present structure was finished in 1829. 
Trinity Church has a remarkable round 
tower, originally intended as an observatory 
and occupied for that purpose for about two 
hundred years. Our Saviour’s Church has a 
beautifully sculptured alabaster font, and a 
spire with an external staircase terminating 
under a ball which will contain twelve per- 
sons. The so-called marble church was 
begun in 1746, but the cost of construction 
so far exceeded the means that the under- 
taking was abandoned, and it is now a mere 
ruin. 

Thorwaldsen’s Museum was erected by 
the city in 1838-'48 to contain the collec 
tion of his works and other objects which 
he had bequeathed to the public, and also to 
serve as his mausoleum. The museum of 
northern antiquities, founded in 1807, and 
for fifty years —from 1815 to 1865 — under 
the charge of a single director, was the first 
in which a systematic effort was made to 
show the three stages of civilization charac- 
terized respectively by the use of stone, 
bronze and iron for implements. It is in 
this respect by far the best in Europe; it is 
also without a rival in its collection of gold 
ornaments. 

The university tounded in 1478, has about 
twelve hundred students, and has become 
noted for the ability of several of its profes- 
sors. Connected with it are an observatory, 
botanical garden, surgical academy, poly- 
technic institute and museum of natural 
history; the library contains two hundred 
thousand volumes, and tour thousand rare 
MSS. The royal library ranks among the 
largest in Europe, containing more than five 


‘hundred thousand volumes and twenty 


thousand MSS. The Classen scientific 
library, deriving its name from two brothers 
who established it, has not far from thirty 
thousand volumes. The ethnographic mu- 
seum ranks among the largest and best 
arranged of its kind. Its object is to illus- 
trate the civilization of non-Scandinavian 
people anterior to the classic period, and its 
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development as compared with that of exist- 
ing savage tribes. Besides those which we 
have mentioned there are many other edu- 
cational, scientific, literary and musical 
institutions. 

Among the benevolent institutions, be- 
sides the hospitals, are the Varton, a large 
red brick building, and four structures 
containing tenement apartments for work- 
men of different trades, with infant nur- 
series, and a large and well arranged institu- 
tion for the blind. Among the places of 
amusement are the royal or national theatre 
on the Kongens Nytorv, which enjoys a 
considerable subvention from the govern- 
ment; the Tivoli, a kind of public garden 
frequented by all classes, where the concerts 
are very good; and the Alhambra, a similar 


pal thoroughfares. This city is the center 
of the commercial interests of Denmark. 
During the Schleswig-Holstein war trade 
suffered very much, but since that time it 
has revived. The principal manufacture is 
that of porcelain; but the watches and 
chronometers of Jules Jurgensen are cele- 
brated, ranking among the best in the world. 
The ship-building is also of considerable 
importance. 

Copenhagen was probably founded in the 
eleventh century, and was at first a fishing 


‘village, but as early as the close of the 


twelfth century it became a busy trading 
town, and owed its first prosperity to the 
famous Bishop Absalon. In 1204 it ob- 
tained a city charter, and in 1443 was made 
the seat of government. During the wars 


FREDERICIA. 


but smaller establishment. There are 
several pleasant promenades, the best of 
which is the Langlinie overlooking the 
entrance of the harbor. The walk around 
the ramparts is fine, but those of the citadel 
are only accessible to the holders of annual 
tickets. Among the public buildings re- 
cently erected are the national bank, the 
freemason’s lodge, and the palace of the 
industrial exhibition. 

The city of Copenhagen is connected by 
railway with the ports of Elsinore, and 
Korsor. There is no regular steamboat 
communication with foreign ports, and in 
1870 nearly eight thousand emigrants sailed 
from the port to the United States. Street 
railways and omnibuses traverse the princi- 


of the Hanse towns it was frequently be- 
seiged and suffered heavily. It was several 
times partly destroyed by fire, and over 
twenty-two thousand persons died in 1711 
from the plague, In 1801. April 2, the 
great naval action in which Nelson defeated 
the Danes, was fought near Copenhagen. 
In 1807 the city was bombarded by the 
British under Lord Cathcart for three days, 
when three hundred and fifty buildings were 
destroyed entirely, two thousand more ren- 
dered uninhabitable, and two thousand per- 
sons killed. In 1853 a terrible visitation 
from the cholera resulted in a mortality of 
five thousand persons. 

Jutland, the northern province of Den- 
mark, is the least fertile district, and the 
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most monotonous in its aspect. Still, in the 
widely-extended plains, the stranger marks 
with interest the irregular intermingling of 
patches of cultivation with tracts of heath 
of black soil with white sand, and the end- 
less tumuli defined on the horizon —the 
burial mounds of bygone generations — 
which have enriched the cabinets and mu- 
seums of the capital with curious memoriais 
of ancient life. The people are principally 
engaged in seafaring and agriculture, with a 
litle weaving of coarse linen and woolen 
articles for their own consumption. The 
towns are all small, but mostly of ancient 
date, and quaint primitive appearance. 
Aarhuus, on the east coast, with pleasant 
enclosing woods, contains a population of 
eleven thousand, possesses a cathedral, and 
an interesting Frue Kirke. An epitaph in 
the former records the death of a Norwe- 
gian at the age of one hundred and forty-six, 
who lived through seven different :eigns, 
Aalborg, on the flat bank of the Liim Fiord, 
rather smaller but better regulated, consists 
of old houses in narrow streets, and was 
one of the first places in Denmark lighted 
with gas. The name “eel-town,” is now a 
misnomer, the eels having shifted their 
quarters, or been used up; and its herring- 
fishery bas ceased, owing to the shoals 
quitting the waters. But the trade in grain 
is considerable, and a new small harbor has 
been constructed. In one of the antique 
gabled houses died King John in 1513, who 
changed the royal style from that of “ Your 
High-born Grace,” to “ Your Majesty.” 
He had been betrothed to a daughter of 
Edward 1V. of England, but she died at 
Greenwich previous to the marriage. Vi 
borg, in the“interior, dates from the time of 


paganism. Its public garden contains the — 


stone on which Hans Tausen, the Danish 
Luther, proclaimed the Reformation. It 
bears the name of Tausensminde, and has 
the inscription: ‘Upon this stone, in 1528, 
Hans Tausen first preached in Viborg 
Luther’s doctrine.” 

A scene sketched by Marryat at Viborg 
is to be seen in most Danish towns: “I 
observe the weavers at their open windows, 
busily engaged at their looms. Look in at 
that man, his house shaded by two clipped 
limes ; how neat and tidy all appears about 
him! Look at his two bas-reliefs in biscuit 
—one of the present king, the other by 
Thorwaldsen, the Genius of the Year. Ob- 
serve, too, his flowers, his oleanders, his 
carnations; how carefully cultivated! and 
above all, his own healthy, well-fed appear- 
ance, and his thriving family.” 

Randers, on the Guder stream, which 
flows into a long, narrow, eastern fiord, 
pleasant and prosperous, imports deals from 
Norway and Sweden, returning agricultural 
produce, 

Silkeborg, the youngest town in the Dan- 
ish dominions, is in the upper part of the 
basin of this stream, on a site which twenty 
yeats azo was a waste. It has not yet been 
marked on maps. About the period named, 
an eminently successful paper-manufacturer, 
Mr. Drewsen, established works at the spot, 
and gained for his paper the yreat prize at 
the Loncon and Paris Exhibitions, owing to 
its superior glazing, effected by a machine 
of his own invention. 

The north extremity of the province is 
formed by the Skaw,a long, narrow, curving 
promontory of sand, the site of the village 
of Skagen, and of a light-house. 


CHILI. 


HE most important republic in the 
world, after the United States, is Chili. 

It is prosperous, wealthy, has a tolerably 
industrious population and some statesmen 
who will compare quite well with the people 
at Washington. We have always been fa- 


vorable to friendly relations with Chili 
and there is no reason except the want of 
tact, why we should not find a ready market 
for hundreds of articles which are now sup- 
plied by the Englisty and French. We have 
had a good chance for a foothold and more, 
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but missed it through absurd bungling on 
the part of our statesmen, or men who call 
themselves such. The soil of Chili has 
been drenched in the blood of Indians and 
Spaniards, when the latter were striving to 
conquer the country and wrest it from the 
former. Battle after battle was fought, with 
varying success, until at last the Spaniards 
succeeded in perfecting their power. 


strip which intervenes between the Andes 
and the Pacific, commencing near the thirty- 
third parallel. The more easterly of these 
traverses the central portion of the republic, 
and is khown as the central chain; it is 
broken only by the passage of rivers until it 
terminates on the Pacific, opposite the 
north end of the island of Chiloe. The 
other known as /a Cordillera de la Costa, 


GLACIERS OF CHILE. 


The surface of Chili is greatly diversified. 
Besides the Andes which form its eastern 
border, and which, unless we except Ecua- 
dor, maintain a higher mean elevation ana 
shoot up fnto more lofty peaks here than in 
any other part of their course, there are two 
other ranges of less elevation indeed, but 
occasionally rising to the level of perpetual 
snow, which traverse portions of the narrow 


or the coast range, separating from th¢ 
central near its origin, follows more nearly 
the line of the coast, though throwing off 
spurs occasionally eastward; it is of lower el- 
evation than the central range, and is in some 
parts arable. Besides these mountains, there 
are many hills, rising from the valleys and 
forming bold promontories on margins of 
river, lake and ocean. 
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LEWEY AND I; 


SAILOR BOYS’ WANDERINGS. 


A SEQUEL TO “ON LAND AND SEA.” 


BY WM. H. THOMES, 


Author of “The Gold Hunters,” “Running the Blockade,” “The Belle of 
Australia; or, Who An [?” “On Land and Sea; 
or, California in the Years 1843, 
"44 and’ 45, etc., etc. 


(Corvaicnt, 1884, sy Wm. H. Tuomss.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A MUTUAL AGREEMENT. — AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. — THE RANCHE. —A 
FANDANGO, AND AN UNEXPECTED MEETING, — A GRAND SURPRISE TO 
ALL.— DON ANTONIO SANCHOS PUTS IN AN APPEARANCE. — A STRUG— 
GLE FOR LIFE.—A DISAPPOINTED GREASER.-—-ON THE MARCH. —A 
SWIFT EXECUTION.— A LADY’S GRATITUDE.— A NEW PROGRAMME. — 
THE ESCORT AND ENCAMPMENT. 


Y French friend’s question was an important one, and I took some 
time to answer it. We had not been received in a very hospitable 
manner, it was true, by the mother of the young girls we had hoped to 
marry, and our flight from the scene of her home was more like a panic than 
an orderly retreat. We had seen the old lady, and heard her in tones we 
could not fail to understand, but had obtained no glimpse of the daughters, 
and I wondered if they approved of such conduct on the part of their par- 
ent. We had not found plain sailing thus far, and what to do ne&t wasa 
question I could not answer, but did say in a frank manner, — 

‘* Yes, Lewey, we have made fools of ourselves. Now what shall 
we do?” 

“I tells you,” he answered. “Ve vill go back tode pretty sisters, and 
makes love to dem.” 

Ah, what a boy he was for resources. Always ready with some plan to 
make life happy, and never casting a thought to the disagreeable part. He 
could turn from one girl to another without a sigh of regret for the failure 
of his projects, or a thought of the vows he had uttered. 

The proposition he advanced was a tempting one, and I should not have 
hesitated to embrace it, except that my colder, northern blood convinced 
me that the plan was not a feasible one, for I doubted if the young ladies 
would be ready to listen to the ardent protestations of two penniless young 
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men, wandering vagabonds, as the old woman had called us in her blind 
rage. 

“ But vot can ve do?” my friend asked, after I had refused to listen to 
his advice. 

““We can return to Santa Barbara, and ship on board the Sterling, or 
some other vessel,” I said. 

“ Nebber,” was the candid reply. “1 does no more vork afore de mast 
unless | is starvin’. Somethin’ vill turn up for us. You see if speaks de 
truth do not I.” 

And, as he finished his indignant protest, a ranchero hove in sight, lop- 
ing along a trail that led toward the mountains. The Mexican drew up 
when he saw two strangers, seated on horseback, as if undecided where to 
go and what to do, passed the usual salutations, and touched his 
sombrero. 

‘¢ Buenus dias, senors,” he said. ‘ What can I do for you? ” 

He was a young fellow, not more than twenty years of age, and his face 
seemed familiar. We were confident that we had seen him before, but 
where was the question. All at once I recollected the boy who had es- 
corted us to a fandango at San Luis Obispo, when we had been sent on 
shore to watch some hides at the Cave, while one-half of the number was 
stolen during our absence at the dance. 

“ Do you not remember us?” I asked, as soon as I was assured of the 
fact that we had met before. 

“ No, senors, I think not,” was his answer. 

We then recalled to his mind the night at the Cave, and the fandango, 
and the young fellow’s face showed that he was pleased at seeing his old 
friends. At the same time I always suspected that he had a share in the 
purloined queros, or at least knew where they went, and who took them. 
But we were willing to forgive him, as we needed friends, and hoped we 
had found one in the person of the ranchero, whose name, he told us, was 
Alberto. 

“ What are you doing here?” the young fellow asked. “ You are riding 
around the country like gallant Mexican caballeros while I supposed you 
were on board of your ship.” 

“ We came here to be married,” Lewey said, “ but the girls we were to 
wed have disappeared, and their mother gave us such a warm reception that 
we were forced to cut and run for it.” 

When we told him the name of the girls his dark face and eyes were 
lighted up with merriment. 

“You did well to escape with whole bones, for the old woman 
has the worst tongue of any person at the ranche. Her daugh- 
ters are near, I know, for I saw them a day or two since as I rode past the 
house. Some one has poisoned the mother’s mind against you, for she 
would marry the girls to the devil for the sake of getting them off her 
hands. No one dares to take them for fear of such a mother-in-law, as she 
would command the house.” 

This was not cheerful news to us, for men do not want wives who are 
thrown at their heads by ambitious mothers, anxious tor a good match for 
their daughters. However, the woman had offered to pitch at us something 
more ardent than a spouse, and we thought she must be prejudiced against 
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us, supposing we were fortune hunters, in search of heiresses, although the 
passionate parent was not worth fifty dollars, house and all, and we could 
command more than that sum in ready money. 

“Come home with me,” the young ranchero said, after the gravity of our 
situation had been explained to him. “I have recently obtained a ranche, 
and am stocking it with cattle. It is only a mile or two from here. I have 
an old Indian woman to cook, so you will not starve. Remain as long as 
you please. The deer are abundant, and once in a while a bear is seen. 
Come with me, and we will have lots of fun. There is a fandango near 
me once a week, and you will see the girls at some of them, I am sure.” 

This was a fair and unexpected offer, and we readily accepted it, because 
there was nothing better todo. So we thanked the young fellow, and rode 
along with him, giving full details of our adventures on the route from San 
Diego, but when we mentioned that we had encountered and killed Apaches 
his wonder and admiration knew no bounds. He thought we were first- 
class heroes, and deserved to be immortalized and made saints, for he had 
heard the most wonderful stories of the savage and cunning warriors, and 
thought that no white man could stand before them. 

Then the young ranchero gave us a full history of himself. He had been 
left a tortune of five hundred dollars by an uncle, and with a hundred more 
which he had saved, bought a ranche, and a few head of cattle. His haci- 
enda consisted of five thousand acres of good valley land, and he could 
have as much more as he desired for the asking. Lewey looked at me, and 
winked. Here, he thought, was the chance we had so long sought and de- 
sired. We determined to enter into partnership with Alberto, if he would 
take us, and become cattle raisers in earnest. But there was time enough 
to talk of such matters after we had seen the ranche, the stock, and its ac- 
commodations. With the Mexican’s knowledge, and our business tact, we 
thought success would be an assured thing. We could hunt and fish, ride 
and play, and do but little work, except at the season for rounding in and 
branding. This was the life for us, and one we had depicted many times. 
If fortune crowned our efforts, in a few years we could become grandees of 
the country, men whom captains and supercargoes would look up to and re- 
spect for their wealth. 

We found Alberto’s adobe house not much in the way of pretention, yet 
it had two rooms and an out-building, where the usual stock of odds and 
ends had accumulated, — old saddles, hides, fleas, barley, tallow in quero 
bags, and a hammock for the Indian woman to sleepin. The furniture in 
the house was composed of two chairs, home made, with strips of hide for 
seats, a rude bedstead of red wood, a rough table, some cheap prints of va- 
rious saints plastered on the walls, a crucifix, and four dogs, the latter dis- 
posed to resent Jack’s intrusion, and then suddenly left our animal to his 
own meditations, when he showed a disposition to lick the Mexican’s curs, 
without waiting for the formality of an introduction. 

Don Alberto welcomed us to his home with all the grace and airs of a 
grandee. He made us at ease, helped us piquette our horses where the 
grass was freshest, stirred up his cook to get dinner, and, after we had 
dined on an olia that was not so bad as some we had eaten, mounted our 
horses, and rode over the hacienda, which we found well watered from 
mountain springs. The cattle looked fat and healthy, while there were 
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about fifty horses on the place, which we did not count of much value, as 
there were more than enough for every man, woman, and child in California 
scattered about the various ranches of the State. 

We were pleased with all that we saw, and retired that night with the 
firm intention of buying two-thirds interest in the ranche if we could come 
to terms with the owner. 

The next day we took our rifles and went after deer, saw quite a number, 
so that there was no trouble in securing one for immediate want, and that 
evening, as we sat around the fire and smoked our pipes and cigarettes, 
proposed a partnership with our host. He was a little surprised at the 
thought, as he had not considered such a project possible. We pointed out 
how we could be of use in many respects, that the stock might be increased, 
and money made in the course of a few years, if there was no disease or 
drought. We urged him to name a price, and he said that he would think 
of the matter, and let us know the next day. 

But the next day came, and Don Alberto had not made up his mind, like 
all Mexicans. He wanted more time to think of the project, and desired 
the advice of some friends. We made no objections to the delay, but went 
on just as though we were interested in the farm. Lewey and I madea 
bedstead of some red wood, a nice table, chairs of deers’ horns, kept the 
larder well supplied with game, and even gained the good will of the sullen 
Indian cook, who rarely smiled, but seemed to be ever looking for that 
great liberator who was to free the peons from bondage and the hard toil of 
the country. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that we informed Don Alberto of 
the fact of our having some gold on our persons, enough to buy an interest 
in the ranche. We were too well acquainted with the Mexican character 
to do any such thing. The fact would have been noised abroad, spread 
from mouth to mouth, and some day we might have found a knife at our 
throats, or one in our sides, and the belts of gold gone, never to return, or 
life either, for that matter. 

No, we simply said that a foreigner at Santa Barbara would let us have 
all the monéy we wanted, when the proper time arrived, and that yarn was 
as good as any, for it left the impression that we were without money on 
our persons, and so escaped the avaricious attentions of the ladrones, who 
did no work, and considered gringos lawful plunder. 

In our distant retreat we heard no word of the war, or how it was pro- 
gressing. It wasa rare thing for any one to come near us, and we did not 
venture in the direction of Ranche Refugio, for fear the spiteful mother 
would again give us a piece of her mind. The girls sent no word, and we 
supposed they had forgotten us, and turned their attention to men in their 
own class in life. 

About a week after our arrival a neighboring ranchero rode up one morn- 
ing, and said that he was to have a fandango at his house, and wanted Don 
Alberto and his guests to come over and enjoy the festivities. There were 
to be lots of pretty girls, and nice dancers,and no end of fun. We thought 
it possible that we might meet Anita and Engracia there, so said that we 
would go, but were so much disappointed in the conduct of the girls that 
we really did not care whether we went or remained at home. We consid- 
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ered that they had treated us badly, after all our endeavors to please 
them. 

At eight o’clock we started for the house where the fandango was to take 
place. As it was not more than a mile from our quarters, and the moon 
was bright, we concluded to walk the distance instead of riding, as was cus- 
tomary in the country. 

As we turned down the trail, we noticed a dozen or twenty mounted men 
gallop along the path, and disappear in the chapparel on one side of the 
road, but paid no attention to them, as we supposed they were some of the 
invited guests, and were crossing the country so that they could save time 
and distance. To be sure Alberto said, — 

“ The fandango will be a great success, for all the caballeros for miles in 
extent may be there, to judge by the horsemen who have gone on ahead of 
us. I wonder who they can be? I did not seem to recognize any of 
them.” 

We did not pay much attention to his words, but trudged on, and soon 
came to the adobe building where the dance was to be held. It was lucky 
we had left Jack at the house, for there were enough dogs present to have 
made him unhappy, every visitor bringing one or more, and they fought and 
quarreled in a lively manner, and when seven or eight had a roaring, com- 
bined fight the ends of reatas were applied to all alike to make them realize 
that no one was to come to blows except their masters. 

When we entered the house there were twenty men and thirty women and 
ladies present. A guitar and harp furnished the music, and already the fan- 
dango was going on. We glanced around the place, but did not see the 
girls we were so anxious to meet. Every one received us pleasantly, and 
many a bright eye was cast toward us, in hope that we would ask for a 
waltz. We looked on for a few minutes, and then, finding the room warm, 
and the air uncomfortable, went outside, and, as we did so, saw some horse- 
men moving away to the right and left, in the shadow of the trees, as 
though to gain the rear of the house undetected. 

We wondered, but paid no attention to the matter, for just then a soft 
hand was laid on my arm, and a sweet voice spoke my name. I turned, and 
there before me stood Anita and Engracia, looking more lovely than we had 
ever seen them. 

Lewey held out his arms, and pronounced the name of the girl he had 
professed to love so deeply, and eWith a bound she was enclosed in them, 
and tender kisses were rained down on her face and neck, and he was call- 
ing her all the little angels he could think of in English, French, and Span- 
ish, a jumble of everything, for he could not speak fast enough to satisfy 
his hungry heart. 

“ Will you let my sister be devoured, while I stand here idle?” asked 
Anita, for the girls’ sudden appearance had deprived me of motion and 
speech, and I could only look at her in wonder, and imagine I was 
dreaming. 

But her tender words recalled me to myself. I put an arm around her 
waist, drew her gently to my breast, and kissed the willing lips that were 
raised for the greeting. For five minutes 1 did not speak I was so occupied 
with looking at the girl’s dark eyes and handsome face, but when | found 
my voice asked, — 
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* My little dear, did you know that we were near you?” 

“Yes,” she answered very softly. 

“And you remained away from us all this time, although you must have 
known we were anxious to see you?” I said in a reproachful tone. 

“ Do not upbraid us,” Anita remarked. “If you but knew how much we 
have suffered on your account you would forgive us.” 

“ Tell me all,” I said, as I kissed the lips that were so near my own, and 
glanced toward the French lad to see if he was similarly inclined, and it is 
useless to say that he was too busy to pay the slightest attention to me or 
the girl I held in my arms. 

Anita hesitated for a moment, as though to recall the past, and said, — 

“Some days since a strange man called at the house, and had a long con- 
versation with our mother. He went away, and we did not see him again, 
but a few hours after he had departed the good priest of the parish came to 
the place, heard our confessions, and then talked with our parent. We do 
not know what he said, but after the holy father had gone we were told that 
you were vagabonds, ladrones, and no better than runaway sailors, unable 
to support wives, or to be true to them, and, oh, worse than all, you were 
denounced as heretics, and a curse and excomunion were threatened us 
if we dared to listen to you, or speak with you again. It was frightful, was 
it not?” 

I thought that it was, at the same time I did not blame the padre, for he 
was right in looking alter the welfare of his flock, and seeing that no harm 
came to its members if he could prevent it. 

“‘ We were told that you and your friend were on the way to the ranche,” 
Anita continued, “but that it was probable you would never live to 


arrive.” 

I thought of the eacounter on the mountain top, and saw that a trap had 
been laid for us, but by whom I could not just divine. 

“For several days,” the little girl went on, “our mother kept a strict 
watch on the trail that led to Santa Barbara, while we were imprisoned in a 
room in the house, and told not to stir from the premises, and when you 
were discovered approaching our mother alone received you.” 

“T should think she did,” I remarked. “I remember the reception very 
well.” 

“ We did not dare to speak to you, and say that we were near and true,” 
the little girl continued, “ but it was very painful to hear you called all man- 
ner of hard names,and when mother fell into the pot containing the olia 
you did not laugh, did you, dear?” 

* No, love, but we desired to.” 

“ Well, she says that you did, and that made her more angry than any- 
thing else. Mother has a sharp tongue and a bad one, so you can imagine 
what we had to endute after you were gone.” 

“Can you describe the man who came to your house and warned your 
mother and the priest against us?” I asked. . 

“Yes, I think that 1 can. He was an evil-looking person, tall and thin, 
and on his right hand was a vivid scar. I remember it well, for when he 
smiled he rubbed it with his left fingers. His frown was more agreeable 
than a smile. I hated him the moment | saw him, for his presence was 


evil.” 
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I had no difficulty in recognizing the portrait. It was that of Don Anto- 
nio Sanchos, whom we supposed we had got rid of forever. But it seemed 
not. He had laid a little trap on the mountains, and it fell through, and 
one of his gang had got badly bitten by a ball from my rifle, while the rest 
fled at the approach of the cavalry. Sanchos had sought to destroy us by 
an easy method, but for fear of some miscarriage of his plans had hurried 
on to Ranche Refugio, and warned the mother and the priest of our com- 
ing, poisoned their minds, and thus defeated a happy reunion. 

“ Anita,” I said, as soon as the girl had concluded her story, “ the man 
who visited your mother is our most determined enemy. He has perse- 
cuted us several times during the last few months, but we have thus far de- 
feated him. He now takes a mean revenge by seeking to separate us. Do 
you think we could change your mother’s will by calling on her and ex- 
plaining our honorable intentiogs in regard to yourselves ?” 

“ No,” answered the girl quite promptly. “She hates, and would not 
hesitate to scald you if there was hot water on the fire at the time you 
appeared.” 

I shuddered as I imagined such a woman for a mother-in-law. I thought 
I loved the daughter, but did not like hot water, so resolved to give the old 
lady a wide berth, and not cross her hawse if I could prevent it. 

“If I should see the priest, Anita, do you think he would listen to me?” , 
I asked. 

The little girl shook her head, as she nestled still closer to me, and put up 
her lips for some more kisses, as though she was hungry for them. 

“ He says that you are a cursed heretic,” she whispered, “and, oh, I wish 
you were not.” 

“But my friend Lewey is a Catholic,” I remarked. “The priest can 
have no objection to him.” 

“ Yes, he says that the Frenchman is worse than the Yankee, because ~ | 
while the latter has no particular religion the former pretends to believe in H 
the saints, yet never calls upon them, gues not to confession, and eats meat 
Fridays like a sinner. Is he as bad as all that?” 

Now here was an excellent chance to follow the example of the world 
and blast the reputation of a friend, but I did nothing of the kind, for al- 
though Lewey was far from being a pious young man he was not as bad as 
some people would have believed him to be. 

“ My friend,” I said, “eats meat on Friday because he does not keep the | 
run of the days. He has not confessed for the simple reason that priests . 
are scarce, and time is too precious for him to hunt them up. After he is 
married you will be surprised at his goodness.” 

“I hope I shall,” she sighed. “If you had only half of his religion I 
should be satisfied.” 

I did not feel complimented, and was about to declare that 1 was a model 
of goodness, when the faint blast of a trumpet was heard in the woods at 
the rear of the adobe house, and then a dozen horsemen showed them- 
selves, and seemed to hold a conference. I thought it strange that the / 
rancheros should act in such a mysterious manner, but supposed it was a 
peculiar method they had of enjoying themselves, and surprising their 
friends. The dance was going on in full force, and no one paid any atten- 
tion to the bugle call, even Engracia and Lewey not noticing it, but it 
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might have been because they were so occupied with their own affairs, 
much more interesting than the galloping of horsemen. 

“ Before I can marry you,” Anita whispered, “ you must become a good 
Catholic. Will you do so?” 

“ Even if I consent, my dear, the priest will not bless our union,” I re- 
marked. “ What shall we do in that case?” 

For a moment she dropped her head, and appeared to think of the mat- 
ter, then looked up with love and confidence beaming from her dark eyes 
and blushing face. 2 

“If the good father will not bless us, then take me as I am, without his 
sanction,” she cried, and put her arms around my neck, and tears fell from 
her eyes as she thought of the deep significance of her words. 

“ Do you intend it, Anita?” I asked, for I knew that it meant ostracism 
from her church and home, from relatives and friends, a moral death for one 
so young, and all for love of a gringo. 

“ T mean all that I say,” was the firm reply. “ Take me when you will, 
and let us hope that the saints will pardon us, and the good father act just- 
ly when he sees that we are firm in our loves.” 

This was a denouement that I had not expected in so sudden a manner. 
I liked the girl and was willing to marry her, but I did not wish to subject 
her to unjust remarks and suspicions, or cause her a moment’s unhappiness, 
No wonder I hesitated, and considered what I should do, but my thoughts 
were interrupted by Lewey exclaiming in a tone of triumph, — 

“Thom, old boy, love has conquered at last, as it alvays vill ven urged by 
firmness and sincerity. Engracia has said she come to me vill vidout de 
blessin’ of de holy fadder. Thus is my long and steady devotion revarded 
to be.” 

To have heard his rapturous exclamations one would have supposed he 
was a lover whose constancy had never been questioned, or whose thoughts 
had remained true to the one object of his adoration. 

Before I could answer the young man there was another faint blast from 
a bugle, this time in front of the building, and‘a trumpet in the rear of us. 
repeated the note. Then we saw horsemen closing in around the house, 
and by the moonlight we judged there were twenty or more caballeros near 
us. 

Anita and Engracia caught the sounds, looked up, and then exclaimed 
hastily, — 

“Enter the house, in the name of the saints. Oh, what is there in. 
store for us at the present time?” 

A lively fandango was going on, and we could see the performers posing 
and moving to the sounds of the guitar and harp. No one was outside ex- 
cept our own party. The dogs uttered some unmelodious sounds in re- 

sponse to the trumpets, but as they were always yelping no one paid any 
attention to them. 

The girls dragged us into the house, and before we asked for an expla- 
nation we could hear the military command of, — 

“Halt. Let no one pass. Shoot all who attempt to escape.” 

The words were uttered so loud that even the dancers heard them, and 
suspended their gyrations, while the musicians’ fingers no longer struck the 
strings of their instruments. The Mexicans looked at each other in sur- 
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prise, while the women gathered in one corner of the reom, and showed a 

disposition to give us the usual specimen of female hysterics. All but An- 
ita and Engracia. They remained by our sides, and seemed calm in com- 
parison with the rest of their sex. 

We heard the clank of sabres, and the clinking of carbine locks, as 
though guns were got ready for execution, and in a minute more three men 
entered the room, and it needed no second glance to recognize two of them 
as Don Antonio Sanchos and his brother Carlos, while the third was an of- 
ficer of the Mexican cavalry, dressed in uniform, and rather a good-looking 
young fellow. We imagined that we had seen him before, at Monterey, 
when we gave an exhibition before the élite of the town. 

“ Let no one attempt to escape,” cried the elder Sanchos. “ The door is 
guarded, and the man who crosses the threshold without consent will surely 
die.” 

The women uttered shrill screams, and the men looked at each other in 
wonderment, and felt for the long knives in their leggings and sashes. 
Sanchos noticed the movement, and said, — 

“ The ranchero who draws a cuchillo, and attempts to use it, dies like a 
dog. Keep your hands quiet. We come here in the name of the law.” 

The Mexican officer leaned on his sabre, and looked on. He did not 
speak, or appear to appreciate the part he was playing. 

“ Enganchadors,” was heard all over the room, and it seemed as if 
Sanchos was not regarded with favor by the rancheros. 

“ No, we are not enganchados,” Don Antonio said. ‘“ Weare not crimps, 
as you call us, but Mexicans, loyal to our country and State, and anxious 
for its welfare. We have the warrant of General Castro for the enrollment 
of men for military duty, and we now call for volunteers. Monterey is in 
danger. The heretic Fremont, and his band of robbers, is on the way from 
the Sacramento River to the town of our devotion. He must be driven 
back, or captured. Todo this we need brave men. No others are wanted. 
I will now enroll the names of all who wish to serve the State. Let each 
man step forward who desires to volunteer.” } 

Not one moved. They did not see the fun of leaving their ranches, and 
fighting for a State government that paid no money for services. 

“ Come,” grinned Sanchos. “Who speaks first? Who desires the hon- 
or of being the premier volunteer? What, no one comes forward? In a 
few minutes I shall select those | want, and when I name a man he will go. 
Think of promotion, and glory to be gained in conquering the gringos.” 

The rancheros were not impressed with the scoundrel’s eloquence. The 
gringos might go to blazes for all that they cared. They did not want any 
of the fight that was going on. 

“Perhaps these young men will volunteer?” Don Sanchos asked, and 
then turned full upon us, and his smile was not sweet. “I know they an- 
ticipate a life oi happiness and ease as husbands of the girls whose hands 
they hold, but let them think how much more pleasant it will be for their 
prospects when they return iv this place all covered with glory and honor. 
Shall I have the happiness of taking your names, muchachos?” and the 
fellow gave us a look that did not betoken a {friendly feeling. 

“ No,” answered Lewey, “ we have no desire to fight against the United 
States. = shall remain here.” 
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“T think not. You will go with us,” was the stern reply. 

“ Do you dare to force a Frenchman and an American into your army ¢” 
Lewey asked, forgetting that we had registered. 

“ We dare to take any one who has signed a matriculad>r. You are sub- 
jects of Mexico, having thrown off your allegiance to France and the 
United States. You were allowed a month’s notice before being drafted in 
the army. That month has nearly passed. Tonight you go with us. and 
tomorrow you will be on the way to Monterey. You have baffled me once 
or twice, but now my time has come. I ccaxed the mother of the girls to 
let them visit this fandango, for I knew you were near here, and would 
probably attend. Fools, did you think that I was asleep, or had forgotten 
the indignities heaped upon me? There was only one thing i feared, and 
that was you might be induced to ship on board of some vessel as you have 
been advised to do. Then I might have lost you and my revenge. But 
love drove you here. I had prepared the way for your arrival. The re- 
ception was a warm one, was it not? I should like to have witnessed it. 
You gringo dogs, my hour of triumph has arrived. Every one in ms 
room might escape, but sg 1 shall hold on to.” 

“You will believe us,” Engracia cried, as she clung to Lewey, “that we 
had no hand in this plot. We did not know that you were to’be here, and 
were surprised when our madre told us we might venture tothe dance. 
This is the man who visited our mother, and poisoned her mind, and: that 
of the good priest. To him are we inuebted for all of our misfortunes, for 
all of the unhappiness that has befallen us. Spy of the devil, we hope you 
will be punished some day for your crimes.” ; 

The man bowed, as if complimented. If we had been armed we might 
have defied him, but our pistols and rifles were at the ranche, and we were 
powerless to do our will on the dark-faced scoundrel. 

“Shame on a government that employs such men,” cried a voice, but the 
other rancheros present were cowed, and did not dare to express their 
minds, Each wanted to escape military duty if possible regardless of the 
others. 

“Once more, will you sign for-service?” demanded Sanchos. 

“No, we ‘ll see you blanked first,” shouted Lewey, and took a sm to- 
ward our persecutor, Engracia clinging to him. 

The pimp and spy raised one of his hands as a signal, and through the 
open door flew areata. It encircled the French lad’s head and arms, and 
in an instant he was prostrate on the floor, struggling and powerless. But, 
ch, the profusion of words he uttered in his native tongue, Spanish, and 
English, was enough to shock the sensibilities of an old salt, had he been 
present to have heard them. 

I broke from the embrace of Anita, who strove to hold me back, and 
rushed to my friend’s assistance, and as I did so I heard a number of 
voices shout, — 

““Quedo,” or “take care,” but paid no attention to them. I saw that 
Lewey was a prisoner, and knew that I should do what I could to release 
him, or share his fate. 

Before I could gain his side another lariat flew through the air, dropped 
over my head, and | was jerked to the floor, a prisoner, pinioned so secure- 
ly that I could not move my arms, although my feet were free, and I kicked 
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at Sanchos’ shins, and did him some damage, | hope, for he stooped down 
and rubbed them, and blanked me in choice Spanish for the pain I caused 
him. 

Anita and Engracia knelt by our sides, and tried to tear the reatas from 
our persons, but they made no progr2ss in the undertaking, while Don 
Sanchos smiled at tie girls for their devotion. The Mexican military gen- 
tleman lighted a cigarette, and looked as though rather amused at the sight 
before him. It was something novel, to say the least, or perhaps reminded 
him of the method of impressing the Indians when wanted for some 
drudgery, such as clearing the roads, or pulling guns through the mud. 

- Listen to me,” said Sanchos, as soon as the confusion had subsided. 
“ As sospechosos | can doom you to an instant death. I have that power. 
But I want you, for my own purposes, to serve against the United States. 
That shall complete my revenge, and benefit Mexico at the same time. 
Will you do so?” 

“See you blanked first,” was our ready answer. “ Do your worst, you 
black-faced son of a sea-cook.” 

He understood English enough to know that we had refused his offer 
He motioned with his hand, and a greaser entered the room, bearing a re- 
ata made from the tails and manes of horses. It was rough and strong. A 
knot was formed, and thrown over my neck. Another Mexican stepped 
forward with a similar rope, and placed it around my friend’s windpipe, and 
then the blood of the French lad showed its fiery heat. 

“ Ladrones and perros,” he said, “do you know that this rope feels un- 
comfortable? That a woman’s arm is to be preferred to areata? Unbind 
my limbs and I will agree to fight any three of you greasers all at once, or 
first one and then the other.” 

He spoke in Spanish so that all could understand him. The Mexican 
officer smiled, and lighted a fresh cigarette. He was taking matters coolly, 
at all events. 

“ Tighten the ropes,” said Sanchos, and, by Jove, they did, and the feel- 
ing was not comfortabie, for the rough reatas cut into our flesh, and breath- 
ing became difficult. Anita and Engracia were on their knees beside us, 
uttering the most doleful of cries, and wringing their hands. 

“Will you sign?” shouted Sanchos, watching the strain of the 
reatas. 

We were nearly insensible, and made a movement of assent. 

*“ Loosen the ropes,” was the order, and we felt them taken from our 
necks. We were some minutes in recovering our respiration, and then 
Lewey said in English, — 

“ Country is all vell enough, I s’pose, but I is too young to die vid many 
sins on my head, and some day ve skall get a crack at dat greaser, and, oh, 
von’t ve make him jump if ve does. Ve vill sign, and don’t you be afeared. 
Ve skal) not hurt de Americans by all de fightin’ dat ve does. You jist be 
governed by me in dis ding, and ve comes out all right. Besides, vot kind 
of husbands vould two cold dead mens make? No girls have us vould. 
Dey like live husbands, and blame them not I. Yes, ve vill sign anyding 
dat dey vants us to, and I vish I vas on board de old ship vonce more.” 

“Are you satisfied?” asked Sanchos, as soon as we were able to look 
around. 
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“Yes, we are satisfied that you can strangle us. What more do you 
want?” we demanded. 

“ Your signatures to this paper. I know that you can write. Sign,” and 
he ordered our arms to be released, and thrust a pen into our hands. 

We did not stop to read the whole document. We saw that it was an en- 
rollment in the service of the State of California for the space of five years, 
unless sooner discharged, subject to all the pains of military discipline. 
That was enough for us. We signed, and the instant we had done so the 
Mexican officer stepped forward, and told us to hold up our right hands. 
There was nothing to do but comply. He mumbled over some words, and 
then we were soldiers of Mexico, and the next instant Anita and Engracia 
were in our arms. 

“ Tear the fools apart,” yelled Don Antonio. “The Mexican soldier has 
other business beside love-making.” 

Two men started to comply with the order. Then the Mexican officer 
came forward, sabre in his hand. 

“Let the lovers alone,” he said. “It is but a short time they wil! have 
for such trifling. They can enjoy themselves while they have the chance.” 

“ But I order them to be separated,” Sanchos thundered, “and my word 
is law here.” 

“Not quite,” was the answer. “The men are now soldiers of Mexico, 
and as such they will obey me, not you. Your power ceased when they 
passed from civil life to that of a military career. Now the men are under 
my charge. Interfere with them at your peril.” 

Don Sanchos turned on the young officer as if to assault him, but the 
military man raised his sabre, and it would have fallen on the head of the 
scoundrel if he had advanced a step. 

_ “T shall report you to General Castro,” Sanchos muttered. “ He will see 
that you are punished for daring to defy me.” 

“Caramba, you must suit yourself in that respect. I know my duty and 
you do not. I am no enganchador, or pimp, like you,” and the young fellow 
showed the contempt that he felt for the man who had caused him such dis- 
agreeable duty. Then he turned to us, and said, _ 

“1 recognize both of you young men. I was in Monterey the night you 
gave the exhibition. Diablo, how much I did laugh. I was told that you 
were matriculadors, and liable to serve in the army. Had I known all I 
would have remained away, and let you enjoy the company of the girls 
until you tired of them. Don Sanchos seems to have some spite against 
you. The best way to defeat it, and set him at defiance, is to go with me. 
I am a captain in the army, and you shall serve in my company. I promise 
you kind treatment, and plenty of work. Had you not signed that con- 
founded matriculador I would let 39: go free. But it is too late. You 
must make the best of it, and be faithful to Mexico. Long life to the re- 
public, and couiusion to its enemies.” 

No one took up the cry and repeated it. The captain said that his name 
was Fernando, and that he was endeavoring to fill up his company, and 
should repair to Monterey as soon as possible to meet an expected attack 
by Fremont, his trappers and Indians. 

“] know you have been sailors,” the captain said, while Sanchos stood 
glowering at us, “ for 1 have seen you on ship board many times while on 
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ry ayear you will sit your horses like real rancheros. I noticed you in 
Santa Barbara the other day. You were well mounted, and looked like 
brave young fellows. I hope you will prove so. Serve the State faithfully, 
and when the war is over come here and marry the girls, and with them you 
can receive a grant of land that it will take you all day to ride over.” 

“Can we marry before we are forced to march ?” I demanded. 

“No. I want no new bridegrooms in my company. All thoughts of love 
must be thrown aside until the war is over.” 

The girls uttered a loud, wailing cry as they heard the command, and 
saw that their anticipated happiness was to be postponed to some indefinite 
period. 

“ I knows lots of girls in Monterey,” Lewey whispered. “It von’t be so 
bad as it seems. As soldiers of Mexico dey vill smile on us much more 
den eber.” 

No misfortune dampened that boy’s courage or anticipations. He was 
always looking forward to something bright and pleasant, and did not pro- 

pose to die with a broken heart, if he could help it. The girls would not 
have felt flattered had they understood my friend’s comments on the situa- 
tion, but luckily he spoke in English, so they were ignorant of his 
meaning. 

“It is useless to keep up that howling,” the captain remarked, as the 
girls stopped their cries to take breath, and then began again. ‘Go out- 
doors and do your spooning there. We have some serious work to do here 

et.” 
. “ Are you not afraid to trust us so far away from your presence?” I 
asked. 

“ No, for the piace is surrounded by my men, and any attempt to escape 
would be disastrous to you. Give me your word that you will report here 
tomorrow morning, with your horses and equipments, and you may see the 
girls home, and take a long farewell of them.” 

We looked at Don Sanchos and his brother Carlos, and the captain un- 
derstood the meaning of the glances. 

“You need not fear the enganchadors,” the officer said, in a careless 
tone. “I shall keep them with me. The person who dares to raise a hand 
against a regular Mexican soldier would have but a few days to live. Do 
you promise ?” 

** Yes, senor, we promise,” was our ready answer, for we saw that Don 
Antonio did not approve of the project, and we wanted to annoy him. 

“ Sergeant, pass these men and the girls outside of the line. Let them go 
where they please, and see that they are not annoyed,” was the captain’s 
command, but just as we were leaving the room our friend Alberto rushed 
forward. 

“ You will release me, senor captain?” he cried. “To serve in the army 
might ruin me. My cattle would go astray and my ranche overrun during 
my absence. Please let me return to my home, and | will donate twenty 
horses for the use of the government.” 

“ The proposition is accepted,” Don Sanchos cried. “As the agent of 
the State I have the power to grant release of services for a consideration. 
You can go,” and Alberto left the room with us, and, confound him, he did 
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not, or would not, take a hint, but walked all the way home with us and the 
girls, and stood staring like a born idiot while we talked, and kissed the 
young ladies. We told him to return to his ranche, and that we would join 
him in the course of an hour, but he said that fears for our safety prompted 
him to remain rear us. We had a strong desire to strangle the young man, 
but finally concluded to let him live, then kissed the girls a sad farewell, and 
left them, promising to return as soon as possible. 

“ This is the end of all our hopes and ambitions, Lewey,” I said, as we 
retraced our steps toward the ranche. “It is the saddest blow we have yet 
received.” 

“Don’t you be cast down,” my friend remarked. “De United States 
vill knock de Mexicans higher dan a kite in a leetle vile. Ve skall not hab 
much fightin’ to do, and ven it is all ober den ve vill be married in earnest. 
I sees much fun in de life of a sojer. And, arter all, it is not good for a 
man to tie himself down ven he is young, and not seen much of de vorld. 
S’posz ve should meet some von ve liked better dan de girls ven it vas too 
late? By gar, dat vould be bad for us. Allis for de best. I skall shed no 
tears. Ah, here comes de cavalry. Let us step into de chapparel, and 
vait for "em to pass, for dey might make a mistake, and fire at de wrong 
parties.” 

We dodged out of the road, hid in the long grass, and counted forty 
horsemen, and eight impressed rancheros, who were on foot, and uttering 
doleful complaints because they had no money or personal property to 
bribe Don Sanchos and his brother. 

After the cavalcade had passed we resumed our course, and soon arrived 
at the ranche. We did not feel like sleeping with the prospect before us, 
so made a fire, and prepared a pot of coffee, and then sat and smoked 
for an hour or more, not too well pleased with our evening’s entertainment, 
for, although we had been to a fandango, we had danced to very discordant 
music. 

At last, tired with speculations on the fut ire, we went to sleep, and when 
we awoke the Indian woman had prepared a nice breakfast in honor of our 
departure. We brought in our horses, rubbed them down, and made all 
preparations for going to the rendezvous agreed upon. Alberto was sorry 
for us, and regretted that we must part, but was too glad at his own escape 
from military duties to shed many tears over our fate. He rounded in his 
mustangs in the corral, selected the poorest jot that he owned, and was all 
ready to drive them to the house where the fandango had occurred, as soon 
as we were prepared to leave. 

At first we did not know what to do about Jack. He would be in the 
way if we took him, and might break his heart with grief should | leave him 
behind. The poor animal sat and looked at us while the discussion was 
going on, and I believe that he understood every word that we said, for all 
at once he threw back his head, and uttered a prolonged howl, and tears 
poured out of his eyes like those of a human being who has suffered some 
great disaster. 

“ By gar, ve vill take him,” Lewey cried. “ Jack can look arter himself 
as vell as ve can. He knows more dan a greaser, | dink,” and the dog 
showed his appreciation of the words by attempting to kiss our faces. 

At nine o'clock we slung our rifles over our shoulders, said good-by to 
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the cook, mounted our horges, and helped Alberto drive his mus‘angs to the 
rendezvous. We found Captain Fernandoand his men waiting to receive 
us, and the military gentleman said with a laugh that Don Sanchos was so 
much occupied at Ranche Refugio he could not be present to watch our 
departure. We knew that the scoundrel was determined the girls should 
not see us again, and was the means of their being housed unti! we were 
many miles on our course. 

Our captain was not a vad-heartea feilow, and I have no douht would 
willingly have consented to our discharge had he not feared the evil influ- 
ence of the spy at head-quarters. He was quite civil, and appointed us cor- 
porals on the spot, our badge of office being a strip of yellow cotton cloth 
pinned on the left arm of our jackets. I think we were thus promoted on 
account of our carrying rifles and pistols, whic! appeared to produce a pro- 
found impression on the minds of our companions, for they evidently took 
us for desperate warriors, and when we shot a turkey buzzard at a distance 
of fifty yards even the commander of the company said that we were won- 
ders, and would kill a lot of gringos before the war was ended. and those 
greasers, who could handle a knife but not a gun, were ready to obey us in 
al. things. 

We had not the slightest knowledge of cavalry movemeats, and did not 
need any on the march. The captain was to ride in advance, and all were 
ordered not to crowd too closely on him. Then came the two trumpeters, 
and the rest of us as we pleasec. Leweyand | took our places somewhere 
near the rear of the horsemen, so that Jack could see us, and thereby re- 
joice. The captain had given his consent to the arrangement. and said that 
he did not care if there were fifty perros so long as they did not bother 
him. 

The impressed men were mounted on Alberto’s horses, and shed tears of 
regret at the idea of leaving places where they had been living iale lives for 
so many years. In fact, Lewey and [ were so rejoiced to see other people 
suffering more than ourselves that we actually brightened up, and when the 
captain rode to the rear, to see that his troop of fifty men were all right, 
and looked warlike, my friend asked, — 

“ Senor Capitan, how much per month is the pay of a first-class cavalry- 
man like myself: ” 

* Eight dollars and found,” was the answe:. 

“Where shall we fird the eight dol'ars when it is due?” Lewey 
demanded. 

.“ Quien saber,” was the answer and a suggestive shrug of the shoulders. 
“The saints are kind, but they will not tellus that much. You may have 
to take your pay m land. It is very cheap, and there is enough of it. By 
my patron saint, | believe that I have the best company in the State. 
Adelante,” and we commenced our journey to Monterey, and all che girls of 
Ranche Refugio, except Anita and Engracia, turned out to see us off, and 
would have waved their handkerchiefs for our benefit if they bad owned any. 
As they did not, a shake of their skirts was the next best thing. Even the 
two pretty sisters came near us, and Lewey raised his sombrero, _and 
seemed to feel a little proud that he was a soldier, as the young ladies 
smiled on him, and called him a detender of the honor of Mexico. 

“ I should n’t vonder,” my friend remarked, as he replaced the hat on his 
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head, “ dat'if I should come back here a hofficer vén of dem girls vould be 
glad to jump at meas a husband, and it vould n’t be a bad match. You 
take von and I de udder.” 

“ Adelante, muy presto,” was the command, and we rode away from the 
fascinating faces, and in a little while my friend had forgotten the pretty 
sisters, and was thinking of other matters, probably where he should find 
senoritas capable of holding his attention for a week at least. 

We followed the trail that led to San Luis Obispo, but when the after- 
noon’s sun was hot we halted near a ranche, unsaddled and piquetted our 
horses, and then there were orders to capture a bullock, and kill it. The 
owner of the property came toward us, and called the men all the vile names 
he could think of, but our captain only laughed at him, and smoked cigar- 
ettes in his face. The ranchero went over a hill at a dashing pace as if to 
summon help, and Lewey and | walked toward the adobe house to see if 
there were any terrified females who needed assurances of protection from 
the officers of the Mexican army. We supposed there were ladies at home, 
but they had shut and bolted the doors, and we could not get a view of 
them. They seeme‘ to fear us, I judged from appearances, and I did not 
wonder at it. 

While searching one of the out buildings we came across a barrel that 
attracted our attention. We knocked out the bunz, smelled of the contents, 
and it seemed to us to be aguardiente. We inserted a straw, and tasted. 
It was rum, and no mistake, and old at that. We saw a fine chance for re- 
freshing and cheering our comrades. One of them was near us, seeking 
what he could steal and carry away. We pointed to the barrel, and men- 
tioned the word aguardiente. It was enough. In an instant the greaser 
was on his knees, and filling him-elf with the fiery liquor. We left him at 
his work, and strolled back to the camp, and there encountered a little rat- 
eyed sergeant, the only man who knew anything of military duty in the 
command, aside from the captain. 

“ Sergeant,” I said, “one of our men is filling himsclf with rum at the 
house. There is a barrel of it, old and good.” 

“Holy Virgin, do you mean it?” the old fellow asked, and maae a 
straight course for the house. 

We hinted the same information to the rest of the men, and in ten min- 
utes there was no one in camp but the captain and ourselves. The former 
was smoking cigarettes, as usual, and reclining under a tree, his head ona 
saddle. 

“ Cabo de esquadra? ” asked our commander, “ where have all the men 
gone?” 

“Senor Capitan,” Lewey answered, “I think they have found some- 
thing worth stealing at the house. They all inclined that way.” 

“ All right,” was the careless answer. “ But be sure and not let them 
load down the horses,” and then the young fellow took his usual siesta, and 
he must have slept half an hovr when he was awakened by a noise that 
proved the rum was operating. 

With howls and yells the gallant soldiers issued from the building, some 
rolling the barrel, and others struggling to stop its progress, so that more 
drink could be obtained. At one moment half a dozen of the greasers 
would be piled up on top of each other, and the person who was nearest the 
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bung-hole dragged away to give place to another man, perhaps a trifle more 
drunk than the rest. 

“ Caramba,” cried the captain, “what is the meaning of all this, 
corporals?” 

“It looks to me as though the gallant heroes were drunk,” Lewey 
remarked. 


JACK AND THE GRBEASER. 


. 


“] think you are right,” our superior said. “ Keep the dogs away from 
me, and when they get sober we will boot and saddle.” 

One of the wild-eyed warriors came toward us with a calabash of aguar- 
diente in his hand. 

“ Drink to the success of Mexico, and confusion to her enemies,” he said, 
and, just as he was handing the liquor to us, stepped oa Jack’s tail. The 
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indignant dog responded by a grab at the seat of the greaser’s trousers, and 
tore out a mouthful of cloth, such as it was, while the man uttered several 
emphatic oaths, whirled around rapidly, tumbled to the ground, spilling the 
rum, and immediately went to sleep. 

“JT must stop this debauch,” Captain Fernando remarked, as he arose, 
and buckled on his sabre. “Take your rifles, and come with me, 
corporals.” 

It was a job we did not care for, but, as the young feliow was full of 
pluck, we could do no less than follow him, and see how he would subdue 
the noisy brawlers. 

The captain marched up to the barrel, pushed aside the men who were 
struggling to get at its contents, aid said, — 

“Turn that barrel so the rum will run out. We have had drinking 
enough for one day.” 

“ Let the aguardiente alone,” one ferocious Mexican said. “It is ours» 
and no one shall deprive us of it.” 

The young officer raised his sabre, and dealt the speaker a blow with the 
flat of the blade, full on his dark, ugly’ face. He was one of the rancheros 
who was impressed the night before, and did not quite comprehend military 
duty and respect to a superior. 

The greaser was hot tempered and quick. Like a flash he drew his long, 
sharp knife, and made a bound for the captain. He was drunk, but not so 
intoxicated as to prevent his hand being firm. The blow would have struck 
the young officer full upon the breast, if we had not noted the act, and 
raised the butt of our rifles. With a crash we let the breach of our guns 
fall upon the Mexican’s arm, and it fell to his side, and the cuchillo dropped 
to the ground. 

“You did well,” the officer remarked in a cool, unconcerned manner, as he 
noticed our act. “I won't forget this, be assured.” 

The regular soldiers appeared frightened at what had occurred, while the 
would-be assassin moaned with pain. Some of the men began to move 
away, as though they had partaken of all the fun they desired. 

“ Sergeant,” said the captain, lighting a cigarette, “find a reata, and 
bring it here.” ' 

He spoke to the fierce little Mexican, the only person who seemed to 
know much about military duties, except his superior and one or two 
others. 

The fellow with the broken arm turned as if to move away. 

“ Halt,” thundered the captain. “Remain as you were. Move a step, 
and I "Ul cut you down like a doy.” 

The greaser obeved. The sergeant came toward us with a lariat, saluted, 
and awaited orders. 

“ Put that reata around the dog’s neck, and hang him to the nearest tree,” 
the captain said. ; 

The sergeant coolly proceeded to do the bidding, but when the criminal 
struggled and resisted, the captain turned to Lewey and myself. 

“ Corporals, aid the sergeant,” he said, “in hanging that scoundrel.” 

“ Captain,” we both exclaimed, “we do not relish that kind of work. 
Will you please detail some one else todo it? A hangman’s position is 
one not to be desired by young men of our class.” 
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“Oh, yes. No need of making excuses. Here, you two, come and help 
hang this man,” speaking to some of his regulars. 

The fellows did not hesitate. They fell upon thé wretch, who no longer 
struggled, put the reata around his neck, and dragged him to a tree. No 
one dared to remonstrate, even if all were drunk, or under the influence of 
liquor, as half of the men were asleep, and knew not what was going on. 

The captain lighted a fresh cigarette, and appeared the most unconcerned 
man in the camp. 

“ Captain,” I said, “is there no mercy for the greaser?” 

“No. Why do you ask?” was the short answer. 

“ To see if there was any hope of pardon. His crime is great, but his 
punishment is terrible.” 

“He dies,” was all the answer the young fellow made, and turned the 
back on us, returned to the tree and resumed his horizontal position, car- 
ing no more for the life of his countryman than that of a sick dog. 

“ Lewey,” I said, as we avoided looking at the scene ¢f the hanging, “ the 
next time we find a barrel of aguardiente we will spill the contents on the 
ground. Our joke has not been a success thus far.” 

And the French lad crossed himself, like a good Catholic, and muttered a 
prayer for the dead, as, when he ventured to steal a look at the tree, dang- 
ling from a limb was the lifeless body of the greaser. 

I do not know if the execution was an example of Mexican military se- 
verity, and legal or illegal. At any rate, the young officer took upon him- 
self the responsibility of hanging a man for an attempted murder. There 
was no court-martial held, and no one asked for an explanation at Monte- 
rey, when we arrived there. ‘This may have been Mexican law, but, if it 
was, some changes were needed. it seemed to me at the time. 

At four o’clock the trumpets sounded to saddle, and the men, with aching 
heads, were awakened, kicked and cuffed into motion, and at last got in line 
for inspection. The body of the dead still dangled from the tree, no orders 
having been issued to cut it down. 

* Soldiers,” said the young captain, “ you have witnessed a slight exam- 
ple of punishment for military insubordination. Let it be a warning to you 
in the future. The good and brave will be rewarded. The cowardly pun- 
ished. Corporals Thom and Lewey are promoted to the rank of sergeants 
for saving my life. Hereafter they will ride near me, at the head of the 
troop, as my body-guard. Long live Mexico and the republic. Death to 
her enemies.” 

“Vell, dis is a go,” whispered Lewey. “ All dings is for de best, arter 
all. Ve keeps on, and soon ve skall be ginerals, and den vot von knows 
but ve can marry de pretty sisters.” 

“ And forget Anita and Engracia?” I asked, in tones of reproach. 

“ As ginerals ve should hah to look higher. Our stations in life vould be 
so different dat ve vould be fools to gib our hands unless dar vas some 
money coming to us by the operation. You leaves all to me, for I knows 
de vorld and de peoples better much dan vou do.” 

Somehow I could not help wishing that the French lad was a little more 
firm in his love affairs, and not so worldly in hopes and aspirations. The 
last pretty face was sufficient to set him wild, and make him forget all past 
vows and protestations. ‘The only thing in which he was constant was his 
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friendship for me. That never wavered or grew cold, and he was ready to 
fight for me, or die for me, if necessary. But with women it was so differ- 
ent, I could only sigh and hope he would improve with age and experience. 
At the same time there was much sense in the lad’s suggestion. The sis- 
ters were pretty, and had money, two desirable things in a woman. 

There was no cheering when the announcement was made of our promo- 
tion, not that the men were envious, for all knew the manner in which we 
had been impressed, but because their heads were dazed by the debauch of 
the day. We wheeled in sections of fours, and went on our way, to the 
great relief of the women of the ranche, it is probable, and the indignation 
of the owner. He must have been surprised when he returned to see what 
kind of fruit one of his trees bore, for we leit the Mexican where he had 
been hanged. 

We camped at San Luis Obispo the next morning, and went throuzh the 
town like a flock of hungry wolves. Nothing was safe from the hands of 
the soldiers. Chickens and pigs were taken wherevef found, and for a 
while Lewey and I seemed to catch the infection, and were half disposed to 
plunder all whom we encountered. For awhile we were separated. | had 
ridden up to a large adobe house, where | thought a good breakfast could 
be obtained, dismounted, pushed open the door, and went in. Lewey had 
thought food looked more promising in another direction. 

“What do you want?” demanded an elderly lady, and she was one, | 
could tell that by the first glance at her face and gray hair. 

“ Breakfast,” I answered. “I have traveled all night, and am famished,” 
and off came my hat, and I made a low bow to the only inmate of the 
room. 

“ Are you a Mexican soldier?” she demanded in a haughty tone. “ You 
do not speak like one.” 

“TI am not a Mexican, but at present a soldier. A poor one, I am sorr 
to say. We have marched all night, and the men are looking for rations. 
If I disturb you pray let me retire, and find that which I seek in some 
other place,” and, bowing, would have left the premises, but she stopped 
me with a gesture. 

* Remain,” she said. “You shall be served with the best the house 
affords.” 

Just at this moment four of our men opened the door of the casa, and 
dashed into the room. They had seen my horse in the corral, and sup- 
posed that | had struck a bonanza in the shape of feed. 

The old lady looked the indignation sne felt. 

“Leave the house, you unmannerly ruffians,” she said to the new- 
comers. 

“Go to the devil,” was the curt answer of the cavalrymen. “ We want 
to eat, and mean to pillage the house.” 

At this moment a door opened, and a pretty little woman entered, lead- 
ing a child by the hand. She looked some of the fear she felt, for the lady 
trembled, and the little one was whimpering, and clinging to its mother’s 
skirts. 

“ Here goes for the first kiss,” cried one of my en, and he jumped to- 
ward the prize, and threw his arms around her. She uttered a shrill scream 
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of terror, and her child repeated the cry, and covered its face with the 
mother’s dress. 

“TI want only a dozen warm ones,” a second man said, and he too made a 
bound for a share of the kisses. 

I clubbed my rifle, and let it fall upon the fellow’s head, —the one who 
had first proposed the kissing game. He dropped to the floor half stunned, 
and then | hit the second scoundrel a blow that laid him low. 

“ Go,” | cried, and pointed to the door. 

7 .¢ two uninjured greasers hesitated for a moment, and their eyes looked 
knifeish, but just then Lewey entered the room, in search of me, and to 
say that he had found lushings of feed. 

“ Vot is de row?” he asked. 

“Some of our men have insulted these ladies,”’ I answered. 

“Vot? Insult de ladies? No Frenchman stand by and see dat. Ve 
vill love dem, and ve vill die for dem, but, by gar, no von skall insult dem 
vhile I has de strength to strike a blow. Get out of dis, you black-hearted 
scoundrels, vot don’t know enough a kiss to vin by fair means,” and he 
raised his foot and kicked the two greasers from the room, and by this 
time the injured soldiers had gained their feet and slunk out of the way, 
with not a word of remonstrance, for they did not dare to face us, knowing 
that we were non-commissioned officers, and therefore had a little more 
power than the privates. 

“ Senors,” said the elderly lady, “we owe you thanks for what you have 
done. Your good action shall not go unrewarded. My husband, General 
Castro, shall be informed of this at an early day, and he too will be pleased 
to compliment you.” ‘ 

This was a surprise to us, but we cou!d only bow, and bless our stars that 
we had behaved in a decent manner, ana not like ruffians. But there was 
greater astonishment yet in store for us. 

“This caballero appears to have forgotten me,” said the pretty little 
mother, as soon as she had quieted her child, and, as she came forward, 
placed a small hand in mine. “1 fear that I am not so attractive as before 
my marriage, if a boy forgets me thus quickly.” 

She was the nice little girl who one day had given me a kiss at Monterey,- 
just out of fun and a spirit of mischief, and the lady who had promised me 
a dozen of the same kind at the time she supposed the town was attacked 
by wild Indians, and then refused to complete the bargain, saying that I 
was a fool not to take them when | had a chance. | never thought that she 
treated me well, on that account, but now that she stood before me, a pret- 
ty little wife, with a child by her side, 1 forgave all, and would have kissed 
her willingly, if I supposed she cared about it. 

“How handsome you are,” I remarked, wanting to say something light 
and graceful, that would prove acceptable, and not too abrupt, —kind of a 
delicate compliment. 

“ Do yeu think so?” she asked, and smiled. 

“1 am certain that 1 never saw any one so beautiful as you,” was my re- 
sponse, and I heard Lewey groan,.as though he doubted the truth of the 
statement. 

“You always was a good boy, and I now think you a nice young man,” 
the little wife exclaimed, and then Lewey acted as though he was sick. I 
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wanted to kick him he was so rude. “ You may take one kiss for this 
morning’s kindness,” the pretty little woman said, and put up her lips. 

“It sick makes me to see so much slobberin’ goin’ on,” my friend re- 
marked with a groan. ‘ 

He wanted a chance himself, but the mother knew goodness when she 
saw it, and kept the French lad at a distance. 

The Senora Castro did not even frown as | bent down and saluted the 
red lips and small mouth held up for the kiss. I had just finished the 
agreeable duty when the door opened, and in walked our captain, looking 
very much astonished at seeing his two sergeants present, and talking to 
the ladies in a very free yet courteous manner. 

“ Hello,” he said, “ what the devil are you doing here?” and then, to our 
surprise, the pretty little wife threw herself into his arms, and kissed the 
officer a dozen times, which made Lewey so discontented that he wanted to 
kick Jack, but thought betier of it, and only muttered about being aggra- 
vated when so many good things were thrown away on the undeserving, and 
he starving. 

“©! Fernando,” cried the little wife, as soon as she could take breath, 
“ how surprised and delighted I am to see you. 1 did not know you were 
near me. I supposed you were still at Santa Barbara, recruiting for your 
company.” 

“* My company is nearly full, and 1 am on my way to Monterey. We ar- 
rived here this morning, and march tonight,” the captain answered. 

“For the sake of the saints go sooner,” Senora Castro exclaimed. “I 
think, from what | have seen, that your men must be the worst in Califor- 
nia. They have grossly insulted us already.” 

“In what way?” Captain Fernando demanded, and put his hand on his 
sabre, and gave us a look that did not speak well for our future promotion. 

“Four ot your men attempted to kiss me,” the young wife said, “and 
were otherwise violent,” and here she sobbed, but did not say a word about 
the salute she had given me. 

**You blanked ladrones,” howled the captain, and would have fully drawn 
his sabre, but the young wife held him so tightly in her arms that he could 
not move until an explanation had been made. 

“ Be quiet, Fernando,” the elderly lady remarked. ‘ You misjudge these 
caballeros. They are gentlemen, if they are common soldiers. To them 
are we indebted for protection. ‘They drove off the bad ladrones who 
would have assaulted us, and at some risk to their own lives.” 

“Yes, yes,” the young wife cried eagerly, ‘“‘ your men would have kissed 
and maitreated me had not these young gentlemen knocked two of them 
down, and kicked the others out of the house. They are heroes, 
Fernando.” 

The young officer's face lost its flush of anger. He released his hold of 
the sabre, and held out his hand for us to shake, and forgive him. 

“ Pardon me,” he said. ‘1 should have known that the men who saved 
my life would not insult unprotected ladies. This is my sister, the Senora 
Costello, and this lady is the Senora Castro, the wife of the governor, the 
commander-in-chief of the California army, and my uncle,” and, as he intro- 
duced us, the ladies bowed, and we assured them that we were delighted to 
make their acquaintance, as is customary in polite society, and it does not 
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matter if you do utter a falsehood at the time the assertion is made. It is 
only a white lie. 

“ Aunt,” the young captain said, ‘‘ these young men were impressed into 
my company through the machinations of that scoundrel, Don Antonio 
Sanchos, whom uncle will keep in the pay of the State, as a spy and engar- 
chador. They were green enough to matriculador, and so we claimed them 
for military duty, as we had aright to. The foolish yousg fellows were in 
love, and wanted to marry two girls at Ranche Refugio.” 

“ A very laudable desire,” both ladies remarked. “It was a mean act to 
take them away from those they admire.. We are sure they would make ex- 
cellent and faithful husbands.” 

“ Yes, senoras, we should, be assured of that,” the unblushing Lewey re- 
marked, and from that moment my French friend grew in favor with the 
ladies. 

“ Now, I have a plan that requires your help, my good aunt,” the captain 
said. “I owe the young men a debt of gratitude as well as yourself. 
Write a letter to the general, detailing all the circumstances of this morn- 
ing’s outrage. Paint glowingly the service the senors have rendered you 
and Sister Costello. The arm; is no place for them. Before they have 
been in it a month they will be murdered by their companions, just as sure 
as they are now alive. To save them | shall not even ask the names of the 
ladrones who assailed you, for, if the scoundrels were pointed out and 
properly punished, their comrades would avenge the act on the first dark 
nigbt, by the thrust of a knife. I could let them desert, and welcome, but 
Sanchos would set his hounds on their trail, run them down, and then shoot 
them. There would be a volley, and two dead matriculadors. The best 
plan is for General Castro to grant a formal discharge from the army, with 
a promise on the lads’ part, not to serve against California or Mexico. 
How would this suit you, senors?” the young captain asked, turning to 
us. 

I expressed my joy at the prospect of a speedy release, but Lewey did not 
respond soreadily. The fact of it was the French lad had really begun to 
like the life we were leading. There was excitement and activity in it, and 
some fun. He could order the greasers about, and began to feel all the de- 
lights of one who is in authority, and can show his power. Besides, had 
not our men stolen everything that they could lay their hands on, or else de- 
stroyed what they could not carry away? There is something fascinating 
in a predatory life after all, especially when you have no property of your 
own, so that retaliation can be made by the sufferers. 

“Before 1-answer the question, let me ask one, capitan,” Lewey said. 
“Is there any chance for us to become generais or colonels in the 
army?” 

“ Not the s:ghtest, amigo,” was the ready answer. “We have more of- 
ficers than soldiers and more generals than companies. You can hope to 
rise no higher, for jealousy of foreigners would be a bar to your 
promotion.” 

“ Then,” said Lewey with a sigh, “ I am ready to be mustered out. It 
seems as though fate, or the saints, was against us all the time. Wecan 
neither get married nor stay in the army. All doors are closed on us.” 
The Mexican laughed, and then the ladies caused an excellent breakfast 
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to be prepared for us, and the captain did not hesitate to invite us to sit at 
the table and eat with him. 

While the meal was being got ready Lewey and I went in search of some 
of the male peons of the estate, swore at them in true trooper style, to im- 
press upon their simple minds that we were men not to be trifled with, made 
them remove our saddles, groom our horses, and the one the captain rode, 
feed the animals with barley, and give them plenty of water, and, while this 
was being done, heaven only knows where the rest of our men were, or 
what they were doing. We could hear a yell once in a while, and a shrill 
scream, as though some Indian woman was being kissed against her will, 
‘but, as we were not responsible for the morals of the greasers, we did not 
rush around, knocking on the head the disorderly ones, for our lives were 
of some value to us, and worth all the Mexicans in the gountry. 

Sometimes a straggler would roam near the house, where the captain was 
taking his ease, but we had only to point in a different direction, and off the 
fellow would go, and leave us in peace. ; 

After breakfast we lay down under the shade of a tree, and went to sleep, 
Jack keeping watch over our persons. We slept until four o’clock, and 
were then awakened by the loud blasts of our trumpets, calling in the strag- 
glers, and as a signal to get ready to march. 

We were rolling up our blankets, and strapping them, when Captain 
Fernando called us into the house. 

“ Sergeants,” he said, “1 shall leave you two here tonight, and tomorrow 
you will start, and act as escort to my sister and aunt. They go to Monte- 
rey. They have had enough of San Luis Obispo, and prefer the former 
and death to life and this place. Their husbands have sent for them, and 
they are willing enough to start. Do you think you can look after their 
welfare on the route? They will ride in a rough volante, drawn by two 
mules, the same that brought them here a few weeks since. A peon will 
act as postillion, and you must protect the ladies from insults, if any are 
offered. The senoras prefer you to their own countrymen, which is a great 
compliment.” 

We said that we should like the job very much, and I thought of the 
pleasant little chats I could have with the young wife while on the way. 

“ Then thatis settled. To tell you the truth, I fear some of my men may 
not like broken heads from gringos. Now here is a paper requiring all the 
people on your route to grant you protection, shelter, and assistance, under 
pains and penalties of martial law. Do not hurry over the country, for it 
is rough, and be careful in descending the mountains, and crossing the riv- 
ers and streams. See that no harm happens to the senoras or the mucha- 
cho. On this duty will depend, in a measure, your discharge. And now 
adios. I must get my ladrones in line, and march.”’ 

He sprang into the saddle, threw a kiss to his sister and aunt, and dashed 
down to the plaza, where the men were mustering to the shrill blasts of the 
trumpets, and the fierce carambas of the orderly sergeant. 

All the cavalry men reported for duty, and we stood near the road, and 
saw the heroes depart, and, as they filed by, they hurled questions at our 
heads as to our absence from the ranks, and swore that there was not a 
thing left in all San Luis Obispo worth stealing. 

We said that we were ordered ona scouting expedition over the moun- 
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tains, to look after Fremont and his men, and then the greasers crossed 
themselves, and closed up their ranks, as if fearful of an attack. The two 
ruffians, whose heads I had injured in the morning, did not look pleased at 
the thought of our being left behind, and I imagined that I read murder in 
their eyes as they passed us. 
We had a delightful evening at the house. Senora Costello and her aunt 
played on guitars and sang for us, just as though we were on an equality. 
As soon as they learned we had some education, could read and write, had 
attended schools in our own countries, they dropped all reserve, and acted 
like friends more than distinguished ladies of rank, with rich fathers and 
husbands. 
That night we slept in the house, with our rifles beside us, and Jack on 
the watch, for we feared some of the bold soldier boys might return in an 
unexpected manner, and not only put us out of the way butinjure the ladies. 
But nothing happened to disturb us, and early in the morning we mounted 
our horses, and rode to the house where we had danced with Anita and 
Engracia the night we were sent on shore to watch hides at the Cave. 
Then we pushed on, went to the landing, and the stream of fresh water, 
where we stopped, and had a most delicious bath, with plenty of California 
hard white soap to start the dust and perspiration, the accumulation of 
weeks of travel. 
” The Cave had not changed. The surf beat lightly on the shoal shore, 
and not a vessel was at anchor in the open roadstead. We laughed as we 
thought of the stolen hides, the dead coyote, and the bear story, and then 
rode back to the house, refreshed and clean, even if we were a little ragged. 
The ladies assured us that we would be ill from exposure to the cold water, 
but we pacified and tried to convince them that there was no danger. They 
did not believe in such rude attempts at cleanliness, and, when we stated 
that our counts ywomen were extravagantly fond of bathing, our Mexican 
friends held up their hands in speechless horror, and thought they must be 
very untidy to require so much washing. 
As soon as breakfast was finished the volante was brought to the door, 
our horses were saddled, and in nice condition for a start, the ladies were 
helped into the vehicle, with a good supply of provisions for the journey. 
The pretty little wife smiled on me as I covered her feet and child with a 
serape, to keep off the keen morning air, and my face glowed with pride 
and pleasure as the handsome lady said, — 
“ To the saints and to you we commit ourselves. Do not disappoint our 
anticipations, and when we arrive at Monterey, if you are real good, you 
shall be rewarded by a kiss.” 
“For such a prize I would do and dare anything,” was my gallant re- 
sponse, and Lewey asked in English, in a sneering tone, — 
“* How many vomen de same has you said dat to?” just as though I was 
accustomed to flatter the fair sex, imitating his free-love ways. 
The postillion cracked his whip, we slung our loaded rifles over our 
shoulders, whistled to Jack, who was creating a disturbance with a neigh- .¢ 
bering cat, and did not like to leave until he had worried her a little more, 
threw ourselves into the saddles, and were off, following the trail that led 
along the base of the mountains, and over which a carriage could journey, 
if the driver was careful, and avoided the rocks and ruts, for the govern- 
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ment had paid some attention to the road, a chain gang being engaged in 
clearing it for many years, and yet did not make such marked improvement 
as one would naturally expect. 

The morning was so bright, the air so pure and bracing, our condition 
was so changed from the experiences of the day before, that we actually 
felt quite content with our lot, and Lewey hummed a French love song, 
and wanted me to join in the chorus, and when | refused said that | was 
spoons on some one, and | didn’t know what he meant at first, until he 
nodded toward the volante, and smiled, while I blushed, and repudiated the 
idea. 

We rode ahead of the vehicle, the better to observe the best portion ot 
the trail, and, when the hour of noon arrived, thinking the women were 
tired, we halted on the borders of a little stream that descended from the 
mountains, assisted the ladies to dismount, and, while Lewey and the peon 
looked after the animals, turning them loose for feed on the rich grass, I 
took my fish line, and caught a nice lot of trout, and baked them on some 
coals, and while we were eating our dinners, the meal was interrupted by 
the sudden appearance of four evil-looking rancheros descending the moun- 
tain, and advancing toward us on a lope. 


A PRAYER. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


ORD, I know that thou dost bless gs, 
Bless us every day and hour, : 
Hear, I pray thee our petitions, 
And revive thy !ove and power. 
Yes, revive thy work, dear Saviour, 
In these hearts so often cold, 
Help us work for God, the Father, 
And for lambs to fill thy fold. 


Father, we are weak and sinful 
As we bow before thy cross, 

Yet we trust to gain the crown, Lord, 
And be cleansed from every dross. 

Help us, Father, we beseech thee, 
Oft to say thy will be done, 

In the name of Christ, the Saviour, 

For the sake of thy dear son. 


Nostz, Onto, 1885. 
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THE BONNIE 


BLUE FLAG. 


BY RUTH CROSBY DOANE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“TEARS like white folks tink colored 
folks hosses. Dribe, dribe from 
mornin’ to night, till can’t see no way out of 
it. Wot yer doin’, Cesar? De debil cotch 
you sho’ ef yer don’ shet dat big mouth o’ 
yourn, Come in, I say, out of dat ar burn- 
in’ sun, or you be tan black as eny nigger!” 
In answer to this exhortation two very 
different figures tumbled in at the low door- 
way and rolled together on the cabin floor. 

Cesar, a small colored boy, very black 
and very breathless, held a struggling atom 
of tormented cat flesh to his ragged shirt 
front and refused to loose his hold, although 
his eyes rolled in an ecstacy of fear until 
only the whites were visible. 

Clutching at his wool with both small 
hands and administering a judicious kick, 
every now and then, upon his bare shins 
stood a little white girl of perhaps ten years, 
her dark eyes ablaze with excitement, and 
her voice trembling with indignation. 

“Take him, marm,” she said fiercely to 
the old colored woman, “and give him a 
good thrashing, or I ll do it myself, the 
cruel, wicked boy!” 

This last was followed by another kick and 
an attack from marm in the enemy’s rear. 
Beneath these combined forces the rebel 
was brought to terms. 

“ Dar, take yer ole cat! I dun do her no 
harm, Miss Jack,” he whimpered, while 
tears of real pain coursed down his black 
cheeks. 

“There, marm, that will do,” exclaimed 
the little girl, looking with evident remorse 
at Cesar’s sad plight, and taking the miser- 
able looking kitten from the floor, “ perhaps 
he won’t do so again. This is the second 
time I have caught him stoning kittens, or I 
would n’t have been so severe.” 

She drew herself up with a comical as- 
sumption of dignity as she spoke. Marm 
teleased her hold, and Czsar rolled from 


and lay there quietly, meditating dark 
schemes of vengeance with which to soothe 
his outraged sensibilities. 

Jack examined the kittten critically to see 
whether it had sustained any serious injury, 
and every now and then she would press it 
with passionate fervor to her heart, and softly 
kiss its white nose. 

The colored woman went on with her 
ironing, looking curiously at the child. At 
last she could keep quiet no longer. 

“ Dun yer know, little miss, dat dat ar em 
contrary to scripter? We mus’ n’ make 
idols of dumb beasts, an’ wot ud massa say 
ef he cotch yer at it. De debil is looking 
for souls like yours, chile, an’ he sift yer 
like wheat.” 

“TI don’t care for the devil,” declared the 
little girl defiantly, holding the kitten closer 
to her heart. “I ain’t afraid of him, he’s 
only for colored folks; white folks don’t 
need no devil.” 

“What for yer say dat?” demanded the 
old woman angrily, spitting upon a hot iron 
she had just taken from the fire. “Do yer 
see dat ar iron a-sissin’ and a-splutterin’, an’ 
speck it burn you as well as me ef yer was 
to put yer little white han’ ’pon it. White 
souls and black souls will be all de same 
when dey stan’ fer judgment “fore the big 
white throne. De debil he go about like a 
roarin’ lion an’ he take what he can get, 
niggers an’ white folks too, I reckon.” 

Jack’s lip curled scornfully, but she did 
not further refute marm’s theology. 

“ Yer wastin’ de precious hours, honey,” 
the old woman went on, finding her auditor 
unusually docile. “ What would yer poor 
ma say ef she look down from heabin an’ 
see yer wid no book in yer han’ a-runnin’ 
wile like eny nigger out in de cotton fiel’? 

De scripter say, ‘ Work while tis day for 
behole de night cometh when no man can’t 
see nuffin 't all how to be goin’ on wid his 
work.’ Dat ar night come sho’ nuff, chile. 
Thought "twas here las’ night, de lightnin’ 


the cabin floor out into a patch of sunshine 


streaked across sky dar, de tunder rolly, 
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trolly overhead, an’ de glory of de Lord was 


made manifes’! Dis ole woman had a 
vision las’ night. De Linkum sojers were 
march, march, marchin’, straight on for ole 
marm’s cabin, and she thought de year of 
Jubilee come sho’ nuff. De day of freedom 
dawn at las’, de day de good book tell of. 
Bress de Lord, bress de Lord!” 

She had forgotten her ironing, and stood 
with uplifted arms and wild eyes before the 
now shrinking child. Unmindful of Jack’s 
presence she sat down on the floor, and 
clasping her knees with both hands, rocked 
to and fro, shouting a well known song of 
freedom. 

Jack stood for one moment very pale, 
then with clenched fist and defiant mien, 
faced her. 

“ How dare you sing those Yankee songs 
here, on my papa’s plantation? It is a 
wicked lie that the Lincoln soldiers are 
coming, and you know it. Do you think my 
papa would let them? He ’s gone to kill 
them all, and if he can’t do it, he ’s going to 
burn this place down before he ’Il let the 
Yankees live where my mamma lived. He 
said so and he means it, and you had better 
take care, marm, for if papa should hear 
you when he comes home it would cost you 
dear.” 

The exaltation died from the poor black 
face and an habitual look of resignation 
came instead. 

“Lor, Miss Jack, ole marm don’ mean no 
harm. Ob course de Linkum sojers neber 
come to dis ar place. Massa need n’t be 
*fraid his niggers turn contraban’.” 

Jack, slightly mollified, began singing a 
popular Southern song in her shrill child’s 
voice. 

The old woman looked fearfully over her 
shoulder. 

“Lor, honey, I would n’t be a singin’ dat 
ar song jest now. Why don’t yer go to de 
house an’ study yer book like a Christian?” 

“Why must n’t I sing that song?” de- 
manded Jack proudly. “This is my home, 
marm, and I shall sing whatever and when- 
ever I please.” 

Her voice, wonderfully clear and strong 
for one so young, rang out on the sultry air 
to the stirring strains of “ The Bonnie Blue 
Flag,” causing the birds in the trees over- 


head to chorus forth an answer, rousing the 
lazy negroes in the cotton field near by, and, 


penetrating far down the road, reached the * 
alert ear of a horseman, advancing leisurely spe 
toward the house. - 
He paused for an instant a look of intense - 
sadness spreading over his noble features, dle 
*“ More bloodshed and destruction for this » 
unhappy country,” he sighed. “Ah, but oe 
that is daring after my express commands.” tire 
The words, sung in a mocking, defiant an 
voice, reached him now: — io; 
“Hurrah, hurrah, for the Southern rights, hurrah ! 
Hurrah, hurrah, for the Bonnie Blue Flag « ha 
That bears a single star.” ree 
With a muttered imprecation he spurred 
his horse into a quick gallop, and before be 
Marm or Jack were aware of his advance thi 
had reached the cabin, dismounted and an 
stood before the trembling black woman. | 
Marm gave one quick glance at the blue dis 
uniform and shining epaulets, then fell on of 


her knees before him. Jack stood regard- 
ing the intruder angrily, the song still upon 
her lips. 

The young officer eyed her curiously, then 
asmile brightened his stern features as he 
suddenly realized what a very small crea- 
ture his antagonist was. 

“What were you singing that song for?” 
he demanded. “ Did n’t you know that that 
is disloyalty to your country? My orders 
are to confiscate any property where rebel 
demonstrations are made.” 

“ This is my papa’s property,” cried the 
child proudly. “I am singing our own 
songs here and I shall always sing them. 
I love them and I hate Yankee tunes!” 

“Well, but my child, you must n’t do it 
now,” he remonstrated. “My troops are 
just behind, and if any of my men should 
hear your song I could n’t answer for the 
consequences. Where are your father and 
mother?” 

“ My papa has gone to kill the Yankees 
and my mamma is dead,” answered Jack, 
suddenly melting into tears. 

The young man involuntarily extended 
his hand to draw her towards him, but with 
burning cheeks and fierce eyes she sprang 
back. 1 

“ No, no, don’t touch me, you are a Yan- 
kee, and I hate you!” 
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Marm, who stood near, looked fearfully 
from one to the other after Jack’s daring 
speech. 

The young officer merely whistled, and 
leaving the cabin sprang lightly to his sad. 
dle. 

“Weil, I must n’t waste words here any 
longer. My men are coming up hungry and 
tired out, and I will ride on to the house 
and see what can be done for their com- 
fort.” 

Jack stood for a moment silent after he 
had left them, then turned a strangely old 
face toward marm. 

“Oh, what will papa say when he comes 
back if they burn the house and take every- 
thing? I must go up there at once, marm, 
and you must go with me.” 

In vain the old colored woman tried to 
dissuade the child, pointing out the danger 
of such a step. 

“Come ‘long wid ole marm to Massa 
Vernon’s, honey, an’ stay dar till massa 
come back. Reckon de Linkum sojers 
‘buse yer fur yer sas. Dey is de fren’ ob de 
colored folks, chile, but dey might shoot you 
fur a reb.” 

“Well, I am going,” persisted the child, 
“and if that wicked man burns my dear old 
home he will have to burn me too!” 


CHAPTER 'l. 


HE troops of cavalry under Colonel 

Van Este had already dismounted and 

were encamped on the lawn in front of the 

honse, as the child, accompanied by marm, 

came breathlessly up the path leading to 
the verandah. 

They were greeted with cries of “ Halt !” 
and shouts from the men, but with firm step 
and uplifted head Jack walked past them, 
not deigning even a glance in their direc- 
tion. 

One man, more daring than the rest, put 
out a hand to detain her when a sharp voice 
shouted from above : — 

‘Keeler, take your hands off that little 
girl, and don’t a man of you dare touch her! 
She is under my protection.” 

The men fell back as Colonel Van Este 
came out upon the verandah, and taking the 


child’s hand in his assisted her up the steps. 
Though the proud look of defiance had 
never once left the childish face, he felt her 
small fingers tremble as they rested for one 
instant in his, 

A look of admifation came into his eyes 
as he noted the self control with which she 
conquered this weakness, and drove back 
the coming torrent of tears. 

“ A little girl like you should not be out 
at such a time,” he said, affecting a stern- 
ness he was far from feeling. Then turning 
toward marm he asked, “ This is General 
Wayne’s house, is it not?” 

“Yes, sar, dis am Massa Wayne’s house, 
an’ dat ar am Massa Wayne’s little darter. 
She is all de general hab, an’ he sot a pow- 
erful sight on her ‘fore de war. But, lor, 
since den he neber take no notice of nuffin 
atall. It’s hurry, scurry back an’ forth, 
back an’ forth, leabing lazy niggers here wid 
no one to look after dem, an’ Miss Jack bad 
as ony of dem, runnin’ roun’ wile as a pos- 
sum, neber men’ her cloes or open a book if 
*twa’n’t for ole marm. 

Jack, thus brought prominently forward 
and feeling Colonel Van Este’s amused gaze 
upon her, blushed angrily. Her short dress 
was rather the worse for her late encounter 
with Cesar, and displayed several bad rents 
in the front breadth. 

“ No matter now about my dress, marm,” 
she said, with a dignity which surprised the 
young officer, “ go down-stairs and get this 
gentleman something to eat. He and his 
men must be fed or they will feed them- 
selves.” 

Van Este stared and laughed uneasily. 

“A timely suggestion, and I thank you, 
Miss Jack. That is your name, is it not? 
An odd name for a girl.” 

“My name is Jacqueline Wayne,” she 
answered in the same formal manner, her 
face never relaxing from its expression of 
steady aversion. “I only like to be called 
Jack by papa and Brother Del.” 

“ Brother Del,” he repeated meditatively, 
“ah, yes, Delg rno Harte. He is General 
Wayne’s stepson and your half-brother 
then? Let me see, he joined our forces 
some three years ago, did he not?” 

“Yes, but papa never allows me to talk 
about that, especially to strangers.” 
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She lisped a little as she accomplished 
this last sentence, and Van Este was about 
to reply, when an orderly entered and salut- 
ed. He spoke in a low tone to Van Este, 
causing that gentleman, to seize his sabre 
and hat, and hasten from the room without 
even a glance in Jack’s direction. 

The little girl, finding her enemy gone, 
broke down in an agony of tears as marm 
entered the room. 

“OQ marm, I am so lonely and so afraid! 
Will he kill my papa, do you think?” 

Just then they heard Van Este’s voice 
shouting in loud command, followed by the 
confused sound of many hoofs trampling the 
gravel outside. 

“O Lord, Lord!” sobbed marm, taking 
the weeping child in her arms, “it’s massa 
come back, an’ some one get kill sho’ nuff! 
O bressed God, spare us all, spare dis pore 
little chile and pore ole massa!” 

She fell on her knees, and prayed wildly 
with streaming eyes. 

Jack tore herself from her stifling em- 
brace, ran out into the hall and stood at the 
open doorway. 

Young as she was she never forgot to her 
dying day the scene which followed. 

The Union soldiers had barely been 
warnedin time. They were hurriedly forming 
in line, and, with Colonel Van Este at their 
head, advanced to the attack just as a cloud 
of dust on the main road proclaimed the ap- 
proach of the enemy. 

There was a Joud shout from the men as 
Van Este, his blue eyes ablaze with excite- 
ment, rose in his saddle, and with flashing 
sabre held high gave the command to 
charge. 

The skirmish took place a short distance 
from the house, and Jacqueline, wild with 
excitement, was running down the road to 
the gate when a strong hand grasped her. 

“ No, yer dun go dar, honey. Why, pore 
chile, you get kill for sho’ ef you don’ stay 
in de house.” 

“ Let me go, Uncle Ben,” cried the child 
wildly, “did n’t you see that wicked man 
with his sword going to kill my papa. He 
will come back aod burn us all UP, and I 
want to go to papa.” 

But the old negro held her fast in his 
arms, and gradually, by means of his persua- 


sive powers, quieted her and turned back 
toward the house, 

Marm was still on her knees when they 
entered, 

“ Wot yer doin’, ole woman ?” questioned 
the old darkey sternly, “ prayin’ an’ singin’, 
an’ little Miss Jack a-wanderin’ on de road 
all alone? Dun yer know she mighty near 
bein’ in kingdom come?” 

Marm rolled her eyes wildly. Jack went 
over to a sofa in a dark corner of a room, 
and her sobs caused tears to come to the 
old man’s eyes. 

* Pore little lamb, sorrow come to dat ar 
little one sho’ nuff, marm. Massa likely be 
kill, for he ’s out dar wid only a few ob his 
men, and de Linkum sojers swarm like flies 
down de holler. Julien tell how Sherman’s 
whole cavalry am passing through de coun- 
try.” 

“ Hallelujah, hallelujah!” shouted marm. 
“ Dat ar mean freedom, don’ it, Ben?” 

“Shet yer black mouth,” he answered 
roughly, as Jack raised her head and looked 
at them. “It mean murder an’ bloodshed 
fust, ole woman, an’ it will make dat ar chile 
an orfun widout fadder or modder or home.” 

Marm began praying again, and so the 
time passed slowly until the sound of ap- 
proaching hoofs caused them to spring with 
fresh alarm toward the door. 

General Wayne stood there, covered with 
dust and blood. ' Unmindful of this Jacque- 
line sprang to his breast with a cry of ecsta- 
tic joy. 

“O papa, my papa, and you are not dead, 
you are alive and well? But no, you are 
wounded, your hand is bleeding. Does it 
hurt, papa? Is it bad?” 

“ Not very bad, my darling,” he answered, 
glancing sternly at the two black figures in 
the further end of the room. “If I still am 
master in my own house and my commands 
worthy attention, you can bind up this hand, 
marm. It is a mere scratch but it may 
cause me inconvenience. You, Ben, go to 
Lieutenant Merle, and tell him to bring the 
prisoners in here. The wounded must be 
attended to, I suppose.” 

Ben left the room, but an instant later 
came back, his teeth chattering with fear. 

“OQ Massa Wayne, dar ain’t no Yankee 
prisoners! De Linkum sojers, hundreds of 
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dem, am outside an’ more am comin’. O 
Lord, massa, run, hide, for ’tain’t no sort 
o’ use to fight!” 

“Run, hide, you blanked nigger! No, I 
will leave that for the enemy. Jack, my 
darling, you must go with marm. O God 
it is bitter that I have no one but a black 
traitor to turn to in this hour!” 

“Not a traitor, Massa Wayne, neber a 
traitor!” exclaimed old marm with tremb- 
ling lips. “ Please de Lord I ’ll neber leab 
de chile, not ef de chain am on me till de 
death.” 

“Well, take her then, and hurry to the 
Vernon’s. Go, Jack, darling, your father 
commands you, and you have never yet dis- 
obeyed him.” 

Without a word she kissed him passion- 
ately once, twice, then loosened her clasp 
from his neck and fell fainting into marm’s 
arms. 

General Wayne waited not another in- 
stant. He ordered Ben to bring him if pos- 
sible a fresh horse to the back door, then, 
taking a firebrand from off the andirons, 
deliberately lighted the curtains and other 
perishable articles in the room. 

He went out leaving the door open, ran 
from one part of the house to another with 
his weapon of destruction, and escaped by a 
small back door to find Ben standing wait- 
ing with his horse. 

“God bless you, Ben, for this, and good- 
by.” 

“Good-by, massa,” sobbed the darkey 
with tearful eyes, as the general struck his 
spurs into the horse’s sides, “ an’ good-by it 
am, for ’tain’t far you ride dis day.” 

He was right. General Wayne rode cau- 
tiously to the swamp in the rear of hig plan- 
tation where he found a remnant of his fol- 
lowers in wildest confusion. The sight of 
their commander calmed the panic some- 
what. They rallied, formed in line, and 
General Wayne, a forlorn hope rousing him 
to enthusiasm, harangued them. 

“We must join Vernon's forces, boys,” he 
cried. “If we once reach his plantation we 
are saved! There is a road back of this 
swamp, and as the enemy have not yet dis- 
covered it our chance for success is a good 
one.” 

They looked back in their silent advance 


to see a burst of flames leaping to the sky. 

“The Yanks have fired the old place!” 
yelled a man. 

General Wayne lifted his hand with a 
command of silence. He knew better but 
he said nothing as he turned to look his last 
on the grand old home of his boyhood. 

They advanced slowly and cautiously for 
a while, the deep gloom of the forest hiding 
their retreat. 

“Hark!” cried Wayne, looking suddenly 
back, “we are discovered and pursued. 
Ride for your lives, boys, only a mile now 
and Vernon’s will be in sight!” 

With a mad dash they left the forest road 
and struck out for the open country, only to 
find themselves hopelessly surrounded by the 
enemy. 

A half hour later a young officer in the 
uniform of the Federal army stood over a 
dying man. He had dragged his late foe, 
for the wounded man was a Confederate, 
away from the immediate scene of action, 
and now knelt beside him endeavoring to 
staunch the blood which flowed from a deep 
sabre cut in his side. 

“'T is no use, Van Este,” he gasped, “I 
am dying. O God, but this is horrible that 
I should meet you and Nina’s boy here! 
Jacqueline must never know how I died, 
promise me, Van Este, and—and care for 
her.” 

“[ promise you, General Wayne,” said 
Van Este solemnly, “and I will care for 
her.” 

“Take her,” pursued the unhappy father, 
“away from this accursed country. I sup- 
pose she will be poor, for my estates will be 
confiscated, but Delgarno will help you. 
Tell him” —— 

Van Este bent lower to hear the whispered 
words, but they died upon the stiffening lips. 
He looked up to meet the anguished gaze of 
a young brother officer. 

“O Kent, don’t tell me he is dead! How 
can I bear it?” he asked wildly, bursting 
into a passion of sobs as his eyes rested 
upon General Wayne’s rigid face, stern with 
the awful dignity of death. 

Van Este grasped the boyish hand warm- 
ly in his. 

“ Bear it like a man, Delgarno, be brave, 
dear boy. It is the curse which follows 
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close upon the heels of this unnatural war, 
and others besides ourselves must suffer 
also. It was no fault of yours; you fought 
nobly for your flag and country, and have 
won fame and perhaps a lieutevant’s epau- 
lets by your reckless courage today.” 

“ An accursed day,” groaned the boy, for 
he was but a boy, as he stood with trembling 
lips and pallid face before the colonel. “It 
might be the last this nation would ever see 
for ought I would care! What are fame, 
country, honors to’ me when I look upon that 
poor dead face? And what will Jack say? 
She will live to curse me when she grows 
old enough to realize what 1am! I can’t 
stay here, Van Este, I will throw up my 
commission and go where I can try to for- 
get.” 

Van Este looked pityingly at him. 

“Jack wil! never know, Delgarno, I 
promised General Wayne that, and that I 
would care for her. She is to be my 
charge.” 

“And she will be poor?” questioned 
Delgarno with flushed brow. “You must 
not take such a burden upon yourself, Kent, 
it is too much for so young a man.” 

“TI mean to do all in my power for the 
little one, my boy, and as for expenses, 
don’t let that matter worry you. I am nota 
rich, neither am I a poor man, and Jack can 
always share with me while I live.” 

“God bless you, Kent” whispered the 
other, bending his boyish head _ until 
his lips touched Van Este’s hand which he 
still held, “as for me, let me die — to Jack I 
mean. You need not look at me in that 
questioning way, I will not seek the cow- 
ard’s refuge, — suicide. I shall try to work 
out my salvation in a new life. Good by, 
Van Este, until then good-by.” 

Van Este stood silent for a moment, and 
wiped a suspicious moisture from his eyes 
as he watched the slight, boyish figure dis- 
appear. Then a shrill scream caused him 
to turn. 

There stood Jack by her father’s side. 
After one quick glance at his face, she 
threw herself, sobbing bitterly, upon his 
dead form. 

“Oh, my dear, dear papa, he is dead, they 
have killed him? Oh, kill me too, let me 
go to papa!” 


Marm stood by with tear-stained face. 

“They ’ve killed my kin’ ole massa. 
Marm radder be a slabe all her life den go 
wid Linkum sojers now. Reckon, chile, 
you an’ me better be gwine on to Massa 
Vernon's,” 

There was a certain dignity in the plain 
black face as she uttered these words, stead- 
ily avoiding looking at Colonel Van Este as 
she spoke. 

“My good woman,” he said, “you must 
not go to Mr. Vernon’s, Our troops are 
there, and the place is filled with armed 
men, You are both under my protection 
now, and I will order qverything necessary 
for Miss Jacqueline’s comfort. I am going to 
take her to Washington with me next week, 
and if you like you can go with her.” 

Jacqueline raised her head, and looked 
steadily at him. 

“T will not go with you! You are a bad, 
wicked man, and I hate you, for you burned 
our house and you have killed my papa.” 

Here her grief silenced her again, and 
Van Este, with white, stern face, turned to 
Marm. 

“ You, at least, must listen to reason, and 
I will depend upon you to obey my orders. 
I have promised General Wayne to care for 
his child, and I mean to do it until she is of 
age, then she can do as she chooses, I 
want you to persuade her now to go with 
you to your cabin. I will have it carefully 
guarded so you need have no fear as to her 
safety. The men are about to remove 
General’s Wayne’s body and prepare it for 
burial, and this is no place for the child.” 

He endeavored to raise Jacqueline gently, 
but like a fury she turned and struck at 
him. 

“I hate you, I would kill you if I werea 
man! I will not go with you, 1 want my 
brothet Del. Whereis he? I have no one 
else in the world now.” 

She fell upon marm’s neck in a passion of 
sobs, and after a few moments lay exhaust- 
ed in the black woman’s arms, 

“T reckon I can carry her now, massa,” 
said marm, looking down tenderly upon the 
still little form. ‘‘ Pore leetle chile, no fad- 
der, no mudder, no nuffin but ole marm. 
Freedom no good to an ole woman like me, 
massa, druther stay on plantation wid Miss 
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Jack. Why ‘twould like nuff break de 
chile’s heart to go Norf among the Yanks.” 

Van Este only answered : — 

“ Well, take her to your cabin then, a I 
will send what I can from my supplies for 
her comfort.” 

He called an orderly, and thus escorted, 
old marm with Jack in her arms passed on. 


CHAPTER III. 


N a certain night in the winter of ’72, 
Washington was at the height of one 
of its gayest seasons. In an upper room of 
a handsome house on La Fayette Square 
sat two young girls, one gazing idly out of 
the window at the snow-covered park oppo- 
site, while her companion lounged before a 
mirror, and spoke now and then to a deft-fin- 
gered French girl who was busily employed 
smoothing and coiling the magnificent 
masses of her dark, wavy hair. 

The face enframed in the glass was of 
wonderful beauty, and perhaps its possessor 
thought so, for she regarded the radiant re- 
flection of herself with a pleased smile. 

“A little more to the right, Nanette,” 
speaking in French, and touching a short 
curl on her forehead. “ Do you like that, 
Dora?” 

Her companion turned from the window 
a trifle impatiently. She was blonde, and 
very fair, with aquiline nose and pale blue 
eyes. These latter could be very disdainful 
whea their owner chose, and she tried to 
hide this expression as her gaze rested care- 
lessly on the dark, piquant beauty of the girl 
before her. 

“Yes, Jacqueline, it looks well enough so 
I think.” 

“* Well enough,’” echoed Jacqueline pet- 
tishly, “is that all? If I thought I was only 
going to look well enough I would n’t stir a 
step. ” 

“You are as insatiable as Alexander,” 
laughed the other. “Have n’t you broken 
hearts enough already, ma belle, or do you 
too long to spread your conquests further? 
General Van Este wiil capitulate after a 
short seige, I have no doubt.” 

“I was not thinking of General Van 
Este,” answered Jacqueline, growing a trifle 


paler, and with an ugly sneer on her face 
which ill became its girlish beauty. ‘“I 
have seldom spoken to any of you girls at 
school of my past, Eudora, I could n’t, but 
you may as well know, now that my guardi- 
an has come home, that I hate him. Yes,” 
noting Eudora Earle’s incredulous stare, “it 
is no school-girl exaggeration of language 
on my part, I assure you. I weigh my 
words well and I mean them, I have always 
hated him. Every moment spent under his 
roof for the next two years will be torture 
tome. It was my dear father’s dying wish 
that he should have the charge of me and 
my remnant of property until I am twenty- 
one, and I will submit, but when my day of 
freedom comes,” throwing out her arms 
with a tragic gesture, “I will welcome pov- 
erty, hardship, any life rather than to live 
near him, to be obliged to play the obedient 
vassal to his caprices any longer!” 

Nanette finished her task, and Jacqueline 
dismissing her, wrapped herself in a soft 
morning robe, and drew two easy chairs be- 
fore the glowing fire. 

“ Marm is n’t here with my dress, and we 
have a full hour yet. Come over here and 
sit down, Dora.” 

The other complied readily enough, and 
waited quietly for Jacqueline to speak again. 
The two girls had been intimate friepds for 
many years at the fashionable New York 
school where Colonel Van Este had placed 
Jacqueline soon after her father’s death. 
By special permission marm had been per- 
mitted to attend her young mistress, and the 
two had never been separated. During this 
time only formal letters had passed between 
General Van Este and his ward, but now he 
had returned after five years absence from 
the United States, and, at his request, Jac- 
queline and marm had hurried on to Wash- 
ington, and were to make their home with 
him for several months at least. 

Miss Eudora Earle was spending the 
winter with her uncle, who occupied a high 
official position at the capital, and gladly ac- 
cepted General Van Este’s invitation to 
spend a few days with his ward, upon Jac 
queline’s arrival in the city, 

So the two sat together after a year’s 
separation, and of course found plenty to 
talk about. 
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“You know,” said Jacqueline proudly, 
after a moment’s pause, “I am not a de- 
pendent. Colonel Van Este, he was a 
colonel then, explained that to me before I 
would enter madame’s school. I don’t know 
how much my papa left, but I suppose it 
will pay my expenses until I leave here, and 
then ”—— 

“Then you will marry,” concluded Miss 
Earle shrewdly. 

Jacqueline blushed and turned away. 

“Why are all girls so silly, Dora? I do 
not mean to be dragged into a marriage with 
anybody, although I suppose my autocratic 
guardian will soon be arranging that also.” 

“And does he suspect how you feel 
towards him?” asked Miss Earle curiously. 

“I don’t suppose he has any idea of it,” 
answered Jacqueline carelessly. “Men are 
proverbially obtuse, and he has been so 
worshipped by the ladies all his life, at 
least you say so, and you ought to know 
better than I, that I suppose he has pictured 
me kneeling at his shrine all these years. I 
have been in this house two days and I 
have n’t seen him yet. I suppose he be- 
lieves in that hypothetical headache of mine, 
but headaches can’t last forever, and I have 
decided that the ordeal’ of meeting him 
might as well be gone through tonight as 
any other time.” 

“Worshipped by the ladies,” repeated 
Miss Earle reflectively, “yes, and wor- 
shipped by this nation also, Jacqueline. 
Why, you unappreciative child, do you not 
know that your guardian is a hero? He 
rose from the rank of lieutenant to his pres- 
ent high position, and won his honors by 
his reckless bravery in many a hard fight. 
My uncle was in his command and can 
tell you. After the war was over Lincoln 
rewarded him with a valuable appointment 
abroad. He is brave, rich and honored, 
and since his return to this country is the 
lion of every society gathering he attends. 
I am proud to know him and be his 
friend.” 

“ And I to be his enemy,” laughed Jacque- 
line. “At least I am glad to know that I 
have a foeman worthy of my steel. He may 
be brave on the: field of battle, for aught I 
know or care, but I call it questionable 
courage that will fire innocent people’s 


houses and drive women and children home- 
less into the street.” 

Marm entered here with a long white silk 
evening dress on her arm. 

“ Here ’m de dress, honey, jes’ come from 
de madam, an’ Casar he cut de flowers 
from de ’servatory fur you an’ Miss Dora. 
General Van Este gibe de order.” 

Jacqueline frowned. 

“Send them all to Miss Earle’s room, 
marm. I shall wear these Lieutenant Ran- 
dall sent.” 

“Dem flowers not so ‘phopriate for a 
young girl as dese, chile,” said old marm, 
holding up a large buach of pink and white 
moss rose buds as she spoke. 

Jacqueline could hardly repress an ex- 
clamation of pleasure as her eye rested on 
them, but she checked her enthusiasm in 
time. 

- “Take them away, I prefer these dark 
red roses,” she replied, fastening a large 
bunch at her belt. 

Marm stood by in ecstatic enjoyment of 
her young mistress's loveliness, as robed in 
the shimmering white silk, throat and bare, 
rounded arms shining aimost as fair, Jacque- 
line stood, flushed and happy, before the 
glass. 

“Dis ole woman neber s’pose you make 
as handsome a lady as your mar, an’ won’t 
Miss Dora be mad. | tell yer, chile, she 
am no fren’ of yours now, ole marm keep an 
eye on her las’ night when you try on dat ar 
white frock. I tell you, little miss, you 
neber know de jealousy in the human heart 
till you put on style.” 

While delivering this aphorism, mai 
wrapped a warm cloak around her charge. 

“De general he dun gone an’ took Miss 
Dora a minute ago. He foun’ out Massa 
Randall gwine along, so Miss Dora tell him, 
an’ so she jest hurry him off. ’Clare for it 
dere goes de bell now. Hurry along, chile.” 

Jacqueline smiled indulgently. She was 
accustomed to marm’s mild tyranny and 
rather liked it. 

A half hour later General Van Este, the 
centre of an animated group in the drawing- 
room of the English secretary, turned at the 
pleased exclamation of a gentleman near 
him. 

“Can you see beyond, into the ball-room, 
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Van Este? The young folks have begun 
waltzing. Ah, who can that pretty, young 
atbutante be? Lieutenant Randall escorted 
her I noticed.” 

“That is my ward, Miss Wayne,” said 
Van Este, looking curiously at the graceful, 
swaying figure. “If I mean to secure a 
waltz tonight I must enter that inferno of 
heat and noise, I suppose.” 

He smiled again, as he noted the other’s 
illy concealed surprise, and started for the 
ball-room where Jacqueline and her partner. 
were standing. 

Jacqueline’s face paled a little as she 
noted his approach. She saw too that he 
was the observed of ali observers as he 
crossed the room, and that many admiring 
glances followed his tall, commanding figure, 
showing to splendid advantage in full-dress 
uniform, 

General Van Este’s face was not a hand- 
some one, that Jacqueline decided at once. 
Thought and care had planted many deep 
lines on his broad forehead, his chin was 
too sharply defined for perfect beauty, his 
nose was irregular and rather prominent, 
and his eyebrows had a trick of continually 
meeting, as though some perplexing prob- 
lem were troubling his mental quiet. His 
beard and moustache were blonde and his 
pale blue eyes shone with a kindly light. 
They wore the friendliest of glances as he 
stood before Jacqueline, holding out his hand. 

“So the troublesome headache has left at 
last? I am glad, Jacqueline, to see you 
looking so well and happy.” 

The words were nothing, but the warm 
pressure of his hand and the tender, protect- 
ing glance which rested upon her spoke 
volumes. 

Jacqueline drew her gloved fingers away 
somewhat rudely. 

“ Thank you, General Van Este, for your 
expressions of interest. Here comes Dr. 
Graham, this lanciers is his, I believe.” 

“ Wait one moment,” taking her dancing 
card in bis hand. “What,” with a feeling 
of disappointment very novel to him, “all 
these waltzes claimed? You might have 
saved me at least one, Jack.” 

“ How could | know that you waltzed? I 
fancied you left such follies for younger 
men.” 


“ Lieutenant Raridall, for instance? See 
here, Randall, this won’t do, you have abso- 
lutely had the audacity to claim my ward 
for three more waltzes. One shall be mine,” 
substituting his own name for Randall’s as 
he spoke. 

The young lieutenant laughed good 
humoredly. Much as he admired Jacque- 
line he admired the gallant general more. 

“To no one else would I yield my rights,” 
he exclaimed tragically, “but if Miss Wayne 
wishes it you shall have half the last one.” 

Jacqueline bowed assent a trifle haughtily 
as she placed her hand on Dr. Graham’s 
arm and left them. — 

General Van Este returned to the draw- 
ing-room where Miss Earle, who declared 
dancing frivolous, monopolized a large por- 
tion of his evening. He remembered the 
promise of that last waltz, however, as the 
inspiring strains of the then popular “ Blue 
Danube” reached his ear. 

Jacqueline and Randall were already 
whirling down the long room as he entered. 
In a few moments Randall paused before 
him. 

“*’Tis an awful sacrifice, I assure you, 
general, but for friendship’s sake I will 
make it.” 

Jacqueline resigned herself to the inevita- 
ble. A moment later with her guardian’s 
arm around her, the enchantment of the 
hour chaining her senses as they moved 
with swinging motion to the rythmic meas- 
ure of the dreamy music, she forgot for an 
instant that it was the arm of a hated enemy 
that held her. 

Van Este. looked down upon the flushed, 
happy face, and involuetarily clasped her 
gloved hand more closely in his. 

As her eyes met his a slight shiver shook 
her frame, and she paused abruptly with a 
nervous laugh. 

“ T am tired, General Van Este, and think 
that I will go home. Find Lieutenant Ran- 
dall for me please, will you?” 

He assented with an expression of regret 
that her wearmess had deprived him of so 
great a pleasure, then added more inform- 
ally : — 

“ Now that I am at home again I hope we 
will be very good friends. Did you think 
harshly of me, Jack, for leaving you in 
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school all the years I was abroad? Your 
letters sounded constrained, somewhat cold, 
1 fancied.” 

“Think hardly of you for such a cause ? 
Of course not,” she answered hastily. 
“What else could a young man do with 
such an acquisition as a naughty child? 
As for my letters the concise and epigram- 
matic is my style. I am no scribe.” 

He mentally acquiesced in this statement 
as from her letters, sent to him with scrupu- 
lous exactness on the first of every month, 
he certainly had thought her curiously defi- 
cient in power of expression. 

After that first meeting in all the days 
that followed, Jacqueline never referred to 
the past. She was extremely polite to her 
guardian, spoke pleasantly though formally 
when they met, and these meetings, owing 
to the society claims which occupied the time 
of both, were not frequent. 

Jacqueline went her way unquestioned as 
General Van Este decided, after one or two 
brief interviews with his ward, that his posi- 
tion of guardian to this willful young lady 
would of necessity be in the future a mere 
sinecure. 

She returned from a ride with Lieutenant 
Randall one afternoon, and the two paused 
for a moment in the music-room. 

“ You are incorrigible, Miss Wayne,” he 
said laughingly, “ you won’t admit that any- 
thing good can come out of Nazareth. Now 
what but prejudice could steel your heart to 
the inspiring strains of ‘ Yankee Doodle’? 
When the band began to play you would 
not even stay to see the parade, and your 
horse displayed as rebellious a temper as 
yourself.” 

Jacqueline laughed, and darted a mis- 
chievous glance at him from beneath her 
long white lids. 

“] chose Nixie because of her charming 
temper, Lieutenant Randall. We both are 
self-willed and impatient of government. 
As for soul-stirring music, | find nothing in- 
spiring in your Yankee tunes. They can 
never equal the sweet old songs of my child- 
hood. Listen to this.” 

She drew off her gloves, and going over 
to the piano sang with passionate fervor 
that sweetest of melodies, “ Maryland, my 
Maryland.” 


Lieutenant Randall evidently cared more 
about the singer than the song or the princi- 
ples it proclaimed, for, as Jacqueline turned 
and looked up at him, he caught both hands 
and was about to raise one of them to his 
lips when she arose with an embarrassment 
foreign to her usual manner. 

“Here is my guardian,” she cried, with 
evident relief, never had she before wel- 
comed his coming. “Come in, General Van 
Este, Lieutenant Randall needs an ally.” 

“Yes, she has bewitched me with her 
songs, general. I shall throw up my com- 
mission tomorrow, for evidently shoulder 
straps are out of favor in this presence.” 

“] discovered that long ago,” answered 
Van Este with affected lightness. 

Then Randall said good afternoon, and 
the two gentlemen left the room together. 

Jacqueline played on idly for awhile pass- 
ing gradually from the grand harmonies of 
Chopin and Beethoven into the familiar 
tunes of her childhood. With trembling 
fingers she struck the chords of “ The Bon- 
nie Blue Flag,” and back flew memory to 
that never-to-be-forgotten morning when Van 
Este first appeared at old marm’s cabin. 

“TI wonder if he has a conscience?” she 
sighed bitterly, as great tears rolled down 
her cheeks and glittered on the keyboard. 
“If he has this ought to reach it, hardened 
as he pretends to be.” 

Again rang out the words, this time in the 
finely trained voice of a woman, and again 
Van Este, sitting in the library just beyond, 
raised his head to listen. 

He too had not forgotten. As the last words 
left Jacqueline’s lips he recalled as vividly 
as though they had occurred but yesterday the 
scenes of that memorable day. Once more 
he was confronted by Jack’s defiant little 
figure, and heard the daring words, “1 hate 
Yankee tunes!” 

He rose and passed from the room a 
world of tenderness and pity in his eyes. 

“ Jacqueline.” 

It had grown nearly datk in the music- 
room, but he caught the gleam of tears in 
her dark eyes as she turned and faced him. 
She dashed them away as though impatient 
of her emotion. 

“ Little rebel,” he murmured, smoothing 


the dark curly hair, “I thought that you had 
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wisely buried that dead past but I fear that 
you have not.” 

Jacqueline’s tears fell freely now, and 
with drooping head and scarlet cheeks she 
submitted to his caress. 

“Lieutenant Randall has just left the 
library, Jack. Can you not guess what kept 
him with your old guardian so long?” 

She drew away and looked wonderingly at 
him. 

“ You are too young to think of marriage 
yet,” he went on impatiently, “and I told 
him so, that you would not be your own 
mistress for two years to come. Lieutenant 
Randall formally asked my permission to 
address you upon the subject, and I gave it 
to him. Of course you are free to engage 
yourself to him.” 

They were both silent for a moment, then 
he spoke again : — 

“ Do you love him, Jacqueline ?” 

She stood so close to him now in the dim 
room that he could hear her hurried breath- 
ing as she strove to speak. 

“Love him? I do not know, how should 
1?” glancing up in piteous appeal as she 
answered, 

“ How should you know, my darling?” 
he spoke involuntarily and drew her toward 
him with a quick, fond movement. “If you 
loved him you would never ask such a ques- 
tion. My Jacqueliné, can I not teach you 
the lesson? Don't tremble so, child, you 
need not fear me. Is a possible husband 
such a bugbear to you? I have loved you 
for months, I sometimes think for years, no 
other ever has or ever can fill your place in 
my heart.” 

Jacqueline shrank away from him, and 
sinking to a seat bowed her head low in 
passionate weeping. 

“ Do not come near me again,” her words 
were distinctly audible to his keen ear. “1 
will try to tell you in a moment if you will 
wait.” 

He waited, standing there flushed and 
impatient. At length she spoke, still with 
averted head. 

“I wonder how you dare address such 
words to me, General Van Este. If you 
were not utterly blind you might have seen 
long ago how I disliked you. I be your 


His face flushed painfully. 

“ Believe me, I intended no insult,” he 
answered, with stern, altered voice, “ pray 
forget this little scene, and you need fear no 
annoyance of this kind in the future, things 
can go on as before.” 

“ No, things cannot go on as before,” she 
spoke drearily, “ that is just like a man, ou 
know they cannot. I will never live here 
two more long years, I cannot. I am nine- 
teen and free to choose for myself. With 
your permission, General Van Este,” here 
her voice rang out scornfully, “I will tell 
Lieutenant Randall that you have reconsid- 
ered the answer you gave him today. I 
shall marry him at once.” 

Van Este fell back as though a blow had 
struck him. 

“Of course you can arrange it as you 
wish,” he said in a quick, passionate tone, 
then as she passed from the room he mur- 
mured, “And this is my reward after all 
these years.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


ACQUELINE and Lieutenant Randall 
were engaged, and of course were sup- 
posed to be very happy in one another’s 
society. General Van Este had left Wash- 
ington for a trip to New York, and during 
the beautiful spring days Jack had the 
house all to her herself. She stole often 
into the library, and would sit in General 
Van Este’s chair for hours, looking into the 
glowing fire. A certain impatience and 
melancholy, foreign to her usual manner, 
took possession of her, and old marm shook 
her head ominously as she watched her fur- 
tively from day to day. 

“ One warm April morning when the park 
opposite the house was white and pink with 
blossoms Jacqueline stole out for a half- 
hour’s stroll in the square. As she crossed 
the street she came face to face with a 
stranger. The man wore a military cloak 
and slouched hat, and looked curiously up 
and down as he reached the sidewalk be- 
fore General Van Este’s house. © Then she 
saw him ascend the steps and ring the bell 
violently. With a quick heart-beat and a 


wife? The idea is an insult to me!” 


premonition that this was something which 
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concerned her Jacqueline hurried ‘back, and 
reached the door in time to hear the servant 
say :— 

“ This is General Van Este’s house, but 
Miss Wayne is not at home.” 

He turned irresolutely to meet Jacqueline’s 
inquiring gaze. 

“JT am Miss Wayne,” she said hesitating- 
ly. “If it is I you wish to see, will you 
step into the library, sir.” 

He followed her, and when within the 
room threw off hat and cloak. 

* And can this tall, handsome girl be my 
little Jack?” 

She gazed uncertainly at him, then a glad 
look of recognition illumined her face. 

“© Del, can it be you? My darling, 
thank God, thank God!” 

She sobbed for a moment in his arms, 
then drew him to General Van Este’s easy 
chair. 

“Sit down, dear, and rest. I will ring 
for something, wine, cakes, anything you 
like, for it will be hours before we dine.” 

“No, no, Jack,” detaining her, “I have 
lunched at the hotel. Cozy quarters you 
have here. I see that Van Este has been 
good to you.” 

“ Yes, he has been good,” she said ina 
dreary voice, “but it has only been a work 
of atonement with him. He robbed me of 
father, home, everything I loved, then tried 
to make me tardy reparation. O Del, he 
killed papa, and yet I, knowing it, have 
been forced to accept his guardianship all 
these years. He says papa left me to him, 
and, strange as it seems, I believe his, for 
whatever faults he has I would stake my 
life on his truth.” 

Then with quick, passionate voice she 
told her brother of her life during the past 
nine years. When she had finished Delgar- 
no turned a saddened face toward her. 

“ Jack, do you know, can you ever know, 
what a heart you have cruelly wronged? 
He has kept his promise well, and I should 
have been here long ago had I even dreamed 
how my dear friend was suffering for my 
sake. Yes, Jack,” rising from his seat and 
standing before her, “I must tell you all, I 
have traveled across the continent for that 
purpose and I will not turn coward now! 
’T was I, not Van Este, who killed your 


father. Shrink from me, I do not blame 
you. I did it unknowingly in the heat of 
the skirmish and I realized too late what I 
had done as I saw him fall from the saddle, 
O God, what a moment that was! Van 
Este was there too, and sprang forward in 
time to catch General Wayne in his arms 
and to drag him to a quiet spot where he 
breathed his last, Perhaps you wonder at 
my presence as an enemyonthat day. You 
were too young to understand it then, but 
very often in my boyhood, my step-father 
and I indulged in many bitter words regard- 
ing sectional differences. I had in my 
veins the New England blood of my father. 
After mother’s death, in spite of my love for 
you, home became intolerable, and I left it 
to enter college. Probably the rumor 
reached you later that I had followed my 
convictions of right, and joined the Federal 
army. I think I should have gone mad that 
day but for Van Este. I can never begin 
to tell you what he was to me, how the 
thought of his words and war hand clasp 
encouraged me to live through the home- 
less, dreary years which followed. That 
one fatal act made a wanderer of me, parted 
me from all I held dear, but I see things in 
a clearer light now, and I could not rest un- 
til I had come to you, Jack, and had told 
you all,” 

Jack had been weeping bitterly a little 
Gistance from him, now she crept back to 
his side. 

“You are my brother, and I still love you, 
Delgarno. It is not for me to judge, I 
have tried that once too often, but oh, why 
did you not come sooner, why did you leave 
me to wreck my life?” Then without wait- 
ing for him to speak, she asked suddenly, 
“Why did papa leave me to General Van 
Este?” 

“ When Van Este’s father and yours were 
young they were like brothers at West Point 
where they were both educated, and when- 
ever General Wayne met Kent, which was 
not often, he always professed a strong lik- 
ing for him. I am glad of one thing, Jack. 
At least I can remove the pecuniary obliga- 
tion we are under to General Van Este. I 
am rich enough now to pay him for your 
past expenses, and I mean to doit. What 
is the matter?” 
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“My expenses?” faltered poor Jacque- 
line. “Why I thought papa left enough for 
that, General Van Este always gave me to 
understand so.” 

“ No, Jack, your father died a ruined man. 
He risked all his fortune in the lost cause, 
his plantation was confiscated, and his 
slaves of course were worthless.” 

Jacqueline was silent for a moment, then 
turned to Delgarno saying passionately : — 

“Oh, how unjust, how cruel I have been ! 
He took me a poor, homeless, hateful child, 
and has clothed, educated and loved me all 
these years. What must he think of me? 
J am an ingrate, a brute, I hate myself!” 

After this interview with her brother, 
Jack had another one with Lieutenant Ran- 
dall. With the most unblushing effrontery 
she picked a quarrel with that inoffensive 
young officer, and the result of a somewhat 
stormy interview was the not uncommon 
one of a broken engagement. 

Two days later General Van Este re- 
turned. Jacqueline who sat with Delgarno 
in the drawing-room heard his well known 
step in the hall, and a few moments later he 
entered the library and close the door. 

“Go to him now, Del,” whispered Jack, 
“and call me soon, won’t you, dear?” 

Delgarno. rose with a laugh, and soon 
afterwards Jack heard the sound of glad, 
excited voices as she waited in the hall out- 
side the library. Then a step came to the 
door, and General Van Este stood upon the 
threshold. 

“Ah, come in, Jacqueline, do not be 
afraid. I am so glad for your sake that 
Delgarno has come home.” 

There was no answering light in his eyes 
as she raised hers to search them, and he 
appeared unconscious of the hand she half 
timidly extended toward him. 

Jacqueline crossed the room, and sitting 


down by the table did not again look at her 
guardian for some moments. 

Delgarno, encouraged by Van Este’s 
questions, began to relate his past career. 
He told of hardships in a Western camp, 
many months of toil, at last well deserved 
success, and ended by saying: — 

“ And now, Van Este, I wish to make a 
request of you,” then, as delicately as he 
could, he spoke of his desire to reimburse 
General Van Este for Jacqueline’s expenses 
since her father’s death. 

Jacqueline raised her eyes in time to 
catch the pained, proud look upon her 
guardian’s face. 

“You pain me, Delgarno,” he said slowly, 
“what I have done I have done willingly 
and gladly. However, if Jack wishes it it 
shall be as you desire. Of course you know 
that she is to be married soon, and will then 
pass from my guardianship to another’s.” 

Delgar o stared, but Jacqueline, crossing 
the room, was close to her guardian’s side 
now, and as he turned she clasped his hand 
in both of hers, and covered it with kisses. 

“No, no, Delgarno,” she cried passionate- 
ly, “you shall not pay him back, I had rather 
feel that I owe it all, everything tohim! I 
want no other guardian, no better place 
on earth than this.” 

General Van Este, the light of a great 
happiness illumining his face, raised the 
weeping girl from her knees. 

“ My little Jacqueline, why is it possible 
after all? I thought that you hated me.” 

Delgarno, after a comprehensive stare at 
the two, had wisely left the room. 

“I think that 1 have always loved you,” 
said Jacqueline, leaning back and looking at 
him with fond, worshipful eyes, “ but I made 
it a duty, the religion of my life to hate you 
from the first. Some day I will tell you 
why; just now I am too happy.” 


Fancy Work.—A handsome afghan for 
a baby-carriage is made of cream-colored 
wool canvass, in three stripes, each about 
five inches wide, and embroidered with a 
pretty vine in crewels. These are fastened 
together with long crochet stitches of wool, 


through which are run cream-colored satin 
ribbons. A border of crocheted lace is 
around the edge, headed by a border of the 
ribbon fastened on with fancy stitches. 
Bows of ribbon finish the corners. 
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LOVE thee as when living, dear, dead bride, 
And loving thee, the thought of weary years 
Of life without thee fills my sad, sick heart 
With bitter, loathing, dim, foreboding fears. 


Thou art the rival of all once held dear,— 
Youth, pleasure, pride of life,;—thou pale, sweet ghost; 
I turn from home and comfort, light and cheer, 
To thy deserted bed, and love it most,— 
That lovely bed with coverlet of turf 
Beneath which sleeps all that I held 
Dearest and best on earth. 


Boston, 1885. 


HEARTBROKEN. 


BY I. M H. 


My food is ashes, and my downy couch 
A bed of thorns, from which, perforce, I flee 
To thy lone grave with face as pale as thine, 
To pass the silent, starry night with thee. 


I pluck the yiolets that grow above, 
And press them to my lips, for they impart 
A subtle thrill of joy, as though their breath 
Were incense risen from thy throbless heart. 
In love with death, my soul yearns for the rest 
Of them that sleep, with pale, cold hands 


Crossed o’er a pulseless breast. 


“ALWAYS, 


DOUGLAS.” 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


FUGIT— Time flies!” how 

well I remember learning off those 
words in along list of Latin phrases, and after- 
ward writing them out over and over again in 
my copy-book, vainly endeavoring to imitate 
the regular up-and-down strokes of the head- 
line. I used to wish then as I sat in my old 
school-room, with the severe-looking black- 
board on one side, and on the other the 
erect figure and somewhat stern features of 
my good governess, that time would fly, so 
that I might emerge from the narrow limits 
of my school-life to the boundless freedom 
of the world beyond. 

Now, as I glance up at the pier-glass and 
see the many silver threads in my once 
bright hair; as I iook round upon my com- 
fortable, but desolate little room, I know 
that time bas flown and I am thankful for 
it. 

The fire has just come to that delightful 
clear red without flame when one can pic- 
ture strange scenes without number in it — 
strong castles with deep moats round them, 
terrible precipices and fathomless abysses, 
mountains and valleys, caves and rocks. 
Well, I shali lay aside my knitting for this 
evening, and try what 1 can discover in 
those glowing embers! 

Ah, I see it now; that long tract of sea- 
beach! I can almost hear the gentle ripple 
of the waves over the stones. And there is 
a figure coming towards me that I knew full 


,well—a young girl walking quickly, with 
nothing very striking about her except a 
great quantity of tangled golden hair that 
waves and curls and blows about in a wild 
uncontrolled fashion, which gave rise to her 
pet name of “ Little Mermaid.” 

That girl was myself, Caroline Sherwood, 
and that sea shore was my favorite resort. 

My life was a lonely one, for my mother 
was dead, and my father constantly engaged 
in business. In our little village I ae 
few companions of my own age, and only 
one that I caredabout. That was my cousin 
Douglas. How can |] describe him — best 
of cousins, dearest of friends? I do not 
know whether he was handsome in the 
usual sense of the word; I rather think not. 
I only know he was very tall and strong, 
with large, deep, true eyes, and a heart as 
true. 

Douglas’s school-days and mine were over 
about the same time. My governess went 
away, and he returned to study at home 
before going to college. It was then,.and 
afterwards, in the college vacations, that we 
drifted together. Oh, those delightful 
times, pleasant to look forward to, pleasant 
to look back upon —long walks by the sea- 
side, long rides up the mountains, hours 
spent in reading together in the quiet sum- 
mer evenings. 

My father used to be with us then. I 


generally had my work, and Douglas read 
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aloud, sometimes prose, sometimes poetr 
—poetry when my father happened to fall 
asleep; for, as he said himself, he never 
cared for anything of that sort, and thought 
it most injurious to young people, making 
them romantic and ridiculous. Toa certain 
extent, he was right; but Douglas’s selec. 
tions had seldom, if ever, a sentimental ten- 
dency; they were too well chosen for that. 

So time flowed smoothly on, The only 
thing that troubled ua, was Douglas’s anx- 
iety to get some appointment. He could 
not afford to live idle, and yet he found it 
very difficult to get anything to suit him. 

One day, towards the end of July, 1 wan- 
dered out by myself to indulge in a little 

uiet reading. Either the day was hot or 
the book was not very interesting, for I let it 
fall by my side, and leaning back against the 
trunk of a tree, was soon lost in dreamland. 
Suddenly I was startled by something soft 
brushing my cheek. I jumped up and met 
a pair of merry eyes. 

“© Douglas, how could you do that?” 

“I was only awakening the sleeping 
beauty in the orthodox fashion, he answered 
laughing, and, drawing my hand within his 
arm he led me in the direction of the 
beach. 

For some time neither of us spoke. 
Then J made some trivial remark, but was 
surprised to receive no answer. I looked 
up and saw a grave troubled expression on 
my companion’s face. 

“ Douglas, has anything happened ?” 

“1 will tell you all about it this minute,” 
he replied. ‘* Sit down here.” 

He took my hand and placed me under 
the shadow of a high rock, and then, throw- 
ing himself on the sand beside me, drew 
from his pocket an official-looking letter. 
He read it through from beginning to end. 

It was an offer of an appointment in India 
worth three hundred pounds a year to begin 
with, the salary to increase in time. My 
first feeling was joy at his good fortune. 

* You will accept it, of course,” 1 said. 

He Jooked up quickly. 

“You think so, Carry?” 

It struck me that there was a little re- 
proach in his tone, and for the first time | 
realized the separation that must follow. 
Half-crying, I answered : — 

“You know, Douglas, I was only thinking 
te own good. Do you mean to accept 
it ” 

“Yes. My vessel sails in three weeks.” 

In three weeks! I could not realize it. 
Three weeks more, and then to part forever, 
it might be! What should 1 do? How 
could I live without Douglas? My tears 
flowed freely; he did his best to comfort 
me, but I could see his own emotion was 
eg and I was determined to bear up as 

st 1 could for his sake. 


10 


We saw little of each other now for the 
following fortnight, Douglas having a great 
deal of business to attend to. 

The last week came; the last evening. 
We sat together hand in hand, under the 
shadow of our favorite rock. 

“You will be true to me, Carry?” said 
Douglas, suddenly, after a long pause. 

True to him? Of course! hat could 
he mean? I should never have another 
Douglas, and I knew I should never meet 
with any one I loved half so well. I told 
him so, and he seemed so pleased. 

Then he drew from his pocket a tiny par- 
cel, and, opening it, displayed to my admir- 
ing eyes a small gold ring, set with turquoi- 
ses in the form of a forget-me-not, with a 
little diamond to represent a drop of dew in 
the centre. He took my left hand and 
placed the ring on the third finger. 

“You will wear this for my sake, 
Carry?” 

“ Indeed —indeed I will!” I cried, m 
pent-up tears bursting forth at last. “1 will 
wear it always for your sake.” 

“ Say it again, Carry —‘ always’.” 

I looked up in his clear truthful eyes and 
repeated : — 

“ Always, Douglas.” 

Three years passed away. My chief 
pleasure during that time lay in writing to 
and receiving letters from Douglas. Not 
one of those letters breathed a word beyond 
cousinly affection. Yet I knew that he 
loved me; | had found that out the evenin 
before he sailed, and I knew, too, that 
loved him with a depth and an intensity 
which excluded almost every other feeling. 
It was this love that made me feel eleuutlp 
when mail after mail passed and 1 did not 
hear from him. 1 was quite sure that either 
Douglas had forgotten me or was dead. 

At last I began to lose health and spirits 
to such a degree that even my father, who 
was slow to notice anything of the kind, 
observed it. 

“ What makes my little Mermaid look so 
pale?” he asked one morning after the 
postman had passed our door without stop- 
ping —a circumstance which rather relieved 
him. “You want change of air and scene, 
my child. I was careless not to think of 
this before. What do you say to paying a 
visit to your Aunt Kate?” 

“Oh, papa,” I cried earnestly, “don’t 
send me anywhere without you! I could 
not bear to go amongst strangers.” 

He patted my head and looked at me 
anxiously, then a new idea seemed to dawn 
upon him, 

“Something is fretting you, Carry. Can 
it be your Cousin Douglas’s long silence? 
Certainly it is strange that he has not writ- 
ten for such atime. Let us see—have you 


any idea of the date of his last letter?” 
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I was thankful my head was turned awa 
so that he could not see the burnirg fius 
called up by the name that was dearest to 
my heart; and I almost smiled to myself at 
his asking if I had any idea of the date of 
his last letter. 

Happily I was prevented from answering 
by the entrance of some one on business, 
but I did not forget the conversation. 
Papa’s affection touched me. I began to 
remember how selfish I had been of late, 
indulging in my own grief and forgetting 
the comforts of those around me. I re- 
solved to rouse myself and take more inter- 
est in passing things. 

My father was as good as ‘his word. He 
rented a pretty country villa in a pleasant 
neighborhood where we had never been 
before, and thither we resorted to spend the 
summer months. I was surprised myself 
at the good the change did me. Unaccus- 
tomed from childhood to much variety of 
any kind, I found a charm in every fresh 
scene that we visited. 

Certainly we had fallen on a pleasant spot. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and 
hospitality of all our neighbors, most of 
them old inhabitants of the place. We 
were invited to garden-parties, riding-parties, 


least appeal to her vanity. He was, too, 
certainly the handsomest man I had ever 
seen. From his shapely head to his slender, 
well-moulded foot there was not a fault to 
be found. 

My father saw the intimacy between us, 
and naturally encouraged it by every means 
in his power. I became the envy of all the 
girls in the neighborhood; in short quite a 
queen in my small circle. My vanity and 
ambition for a time completely blinded me 
to every other feelin |, and kept me in a con- 
stant state of excitement. Was it an 
wonder, then, this being my state of mind, 
that, when I one day discovered rank, 
wealth, a titlke—in fact every advantage a 
girl could desire—lay within my reach 
through the simple utterance of the little 
word “ Yes,” I hesitated not to utter it?” 

When I had said it, I looked down, and 
my eye fell upon something glittering — it 
was the diamond in my forget-me-not ring. 
A chill ran through me, driving the color 
from my cheek and making me tremble from 
head to foot; for the diamond reminded me 
of two words I had repeated under the 
shadow of the old rock at home, with the 
noise of the waves in my ears, and two blue 
eyes shining down on me —“ Always, Doug- 

! 


picnics; indeed, every kind of entertainment | las!’ 


that a fine summer and a beautiful country 
could prompt. 

I found my spirits rising, and papa con- 
gratulated me on my returning color. Not 
that I for a moment forgot my anxiety about 
Douglas, nor that I looked less eagerly 
morning after morning for the post; but my 
grief was less ae and I was more 
ready to listen to my father’s assurances 
that letters must have gone astray and all 
would come right at last. 

The shooting-season came in due course ; 
and it struck papa that, as we had plenty of 
room in our house, he might as well ask 
some of his friends down for the occasion. 
The first he wrote to was an old college 
chum.. He declined for himself, on the plea 
that his shooting-days were over, but asked 
if he might send as a substitute a nephew, 
young Lord Sudley, whom he described as 
a good sportsman and a most agreeable 
companion. My father, of course, con- 
sented. 

The house was soon full of gentlemen, to 
whom I had to act the part of hostess. 
This embarrassed me at first, but I always 
found an able assistant in Lord Sudley, 
who was the only unmarried man of the 


party. 

He had been well described as a most 
agreeable companion. He could talk upon 
any subject. His manners were the pink 
of courtesy, yet full of that subtle flattery 
which, be a girl what she may, must in time, 
if it does not make its way to her heart, at 


So we were engaged, Lord Sudley and I. 
Congratulations poured in on every side; I 
was kindly received by his family; nothing 
seemed to go against us. My father was in 
high delight. He rubbed his hands as he 
declared he always knew his little Mermaid 
would do wonders with her bewitching eyes 
and golden hair. Lord Sudley was as kind 
and affectionate as could be. Only the 
mermaid herself was miserable. 

No one could have guessed what a heavy 
heart | carried about under a gay exterior. 
I had sinned against love and truth, sinned 
against Lord Sudley, who I really believe 
cared for me, and sinned against Douglas, 
whom I loved better than life. True, as I 
argued to myself, he had never spoken of 
love to me. Perhaps he never really had 
any deeper feeling for me than cousinly af- 
fection ; agp: oe he had altogether forgotten 
me, by this time. Be that as it might, I 
loved him, and I had no right to give my 
hand to another man. 

The bright summer was over at last. 
We left our pleasant country house and the 
many kind friends we had made and re- 
turned home. Lord Sudley was obliged to 

oto London. He was to come to us about 
hristmas-time, and we were to be married 
early in the following year. 

Quickly—too quickly—the months passed 
on, but there was no news of Douglas. 
Winter set in early and severe. Lord Sud- 
A arrived a few days before Christmas. 

e was in excellent snirits himself, and 
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seemed inclined to complain of my want of 
enthusiasm. 

*“ You well deserve the name of Mermaid,” 
he sometimes said, “for you are as cold as 
the salt sea itself.” 

On such occasions I used to rouse myself 
to unusual gayety, and generally succeeded 
in making him think my coldness existed 
only in his imagination. 

One evening we had been invited to a 
large party at some miles from our house. 
My father was unwell, so Lord Sudley and 
I were to go alone, I had just finished 
dressing when there was a knock at my 
door. 

“ Please, miss, there ’s a gentleman down- 
stairs, wanting to see the master, but he 
says it will do as well to see you.” 

“Very well,” I answered. “Show him 
into the drawing-room. I shall be down in 
a few minutes.” 

I was quite accustomed to see gentlemen 
who called on business, so thought nothing 
of it. I put the finishing touch to my dress, 
and turned to take a short survey of myself 
in the glass. My long golden hair was no 
longer allowed to fall over my shoulders, 
but was wound round and round my head in 
thick plaits, and fastened with a pearl comb. 
Diamonds glittered on my neck and arms, 
most of them the gifts of Lord Sudley. I 
thought, as I looked at myself, how much I 
had changed in the last few years, how, if 
Douglas were to come home now, he would 
scarcely know me, 

With this thought uppermost, I proceeded 
down-stairs. The drawing-room door was 
shut ; 1 opened it, and walked in. The gen- 
tleman was standing with his back to me. 
He turned quickly as I entered, and our 
eyes met, anged, sadly changed was he, 
yet the same Douglas as of old. In an in- 
stant bis arms were round me, his lips 

ressed to mine. 

Oh, if I could have died there; if I could 
have told him that I loved him and him only 
more than ever man was loved, and then 
have laid down my burden of life for ever. 
But it was not to be; I knew it could not be. 
I tore myself away from him, and, almost 
unconsciously stretched out my left hand to 
tell its own secret. 

He took my hand, and glanced eagerly at 
the third finger. The forget-me-not ring 
was gone, and in its place was a hoop of 
small pearls. He pointed to it, and his 
questioning eyes met mine. Heaven help 
me, the whole truth must be told. 

“My engagement ring, Douglas,” said I. 
- am about to be married to Lord Sud- 
ey. 

With the courage of despair I raised my 
eyes; the expression in his I shall never 
forget. He held: hand so tightly that I 
almost cried out with the pain. 


“ This, then, is what I have hoped and 
waited for all these years; this, then, is the 
result of my dreams and prayers, to see you, 
my best beloved, my darling, the wife of 
another.” 

I could not speak. I stood tremblin 
from head to foot, wishing —as many h 
wished before me—that the earth would 
open and swallow me up. 

Presently he spoke again. This time his 
voice was low, but the ring of pain in it 
thrilled me. 

“ And you love him, Carrie?” 

No answer came to my burning a not 
a word could I utter. I suppose he took 
silence for assent. Once more his arms 
were around me. I could feel his heart 
throbbing as only a heart throbs when it is 
going to break. 

“Heaven ever bless you and make you 
happy, my own darling.” 

hen he left me; left me without once 
looking back, without another word. 
heard the clatter of his horse’s hoofs on the 
hard frosty ground. I knew that he was. 
gone for ever, but I could not move, I could: 
not speak. 

Sudcenly I was awakened from my reverie 
by a voice in the hall. 

“Carry, Carry, we shall be late, dear! 
Have you nearly. finished dressing ?” 

Necessity roused me. I gathered up my 
dress, and walked quickly down-stairs. 

During our long drive I kept talking and 
laughing as if I were in the best possible 
spirits, Tee the effort told on me. By the 
time we reached our destination, I felt utter- 
ly worn out with excitement. Still, from 
necessity, I had to bear up a little longer. 
I was made a good deal of now as the fiancée 
of Lord Sudley. 

Somehow | managed to get through the 
evening till one precious moment when I 
was left alone. I leaned my head on my 
hand to try to ease the burning pain there. 
Lord Sudley, ever kind, ever watchful, saw 
the action from the other end of the room. 
He was by my side in an instant. 

“ Carry, darling, you are not well; shall I 
order the carriage? We can drive home at 
once.” 

I raised my head, and tried to smile. 

“ Only a headache, Ernest. I will go 
presently, but I see Miss Langtree going to 
the piano. I know she has a sweet voice; 
I will just wait to hear her song. Music 
often has a soothing effect on me.” 

I leaned back and closed my eyes. The 
song began, —a simple, plaintive air; but 
the words, oh, why, why did she sing those 
words? Did she know my secret? Did 
she want to mock me? Did she mean to 
drive the iron deeper and deeper into my 
soul? 

I grasped the back of the chair before me 
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and set my teeth, that no one might know 
the agony | was suffering. I had said I 
would stay to hear this song, and 1 meant 
‘to sit it out to the end. 

How pathetically the girl sang it! One 
-would have thought she had a Douglas of 
her own. There were four verses and she 
sang them all; but when the last “ Douglas, 
Dougias, tender and true!” died away al- 
most in a wail, I could bear it no longer. A 
low groan burst from my lips. The chair I 
was holding seemed to wrench itself out of 
my hand, the room seemed to turn round 
and round, voices buzzed in my ears, and 
then I became unconscious. 

When | came to myself, I was lying on a 
sofa, surrounded by Lord Sudley, the lady 
of the house, dnd others. Various whispers, 
suggesting the heat of the room, headache, 
or some such cause reached my ears; but | 


‘heeded them not. I stretched out my hands 


to Lord Sudley. 

“ Ernest, dear Ernest, take me home,” I 
murmured, “take me home! I can’t stay 
here.” 

He lifted me gently in his arms, and car- 
ried me to the carriage. Contrary to the 
advice of the coachfhan, we decided to re- 
turn home by a shorter way than we had 
taken in coming, but the road was so slip 
pery and so thick with snow that we pro- 
ceeded but slowly. Ernest kept his arm 
round me, and murmured loving words to 
me, to which I could make no reply; but I 
felt sure | liked him better than 1 had ever 
liked him betore, —as a dear brother, noth- 
ing more. 

Suddenly the horses came to a standstill. 
Ernest jumped out of the carriage to see 
what the obstacle could be. The coachman, 
who had been with us many years, alighted 
too, and, as he did so, uttered a loud excla- 
mation, which restored me as by a rude 
shock to my full strength. 

I sprang from the carriage, and soon saw 
what stumbling block had come in our way. 
The bright moon shone down upon a deep 
crimson streak on the white glittering snow. 

It shone down too upon a horse and his 
rider,— the horse badly hurt, the rider lying 
at a little distance, dead. Instinct told me 
who the dead man was. _ I crept up to him, 
raised the dear head and pressed it to my 


heart, and then, for the second time that 
evening, merciful unconsciousness came to 
my aid. 

For weeks I lay between life and death, 
for the greater part of the time in wild deli- 
rium. When [ ean to my senses, it was 
to pray night and day that I might die. But 
a long life lay before me, giving me time to 
learn humility, faith, and patience, time to 
minister to the wants of others, to forget 
myself in healing others’ pain. The first 
thing | did, when strong enough, was to 
write a long letter to Lord Sudley telling 
him all, expressing my bitter repentance at 
the unworthy part I had enacted, my deep 
gratitude for his unfailing kindness and 
affection, and imploring him to forgive me. 

His answer came by return post. I never 
knew till then what a noble heart ! had 
wounded, He told me he had loved me as 
he never would love again, and that he forgave 
me freely and fully, even as he hoped to be 
forgiven. He added that he meant to leave 
England and reside abroad, and that it ever 
I needed a friend I should find one in him. 
He has died since, unmarried. 

We left our seaside home when I re- 
covered. Icould not bear to hear the waves 
constantly sounding in my ears, “ Douglas, 
Douglas, tender and true!” I could not 
bear to sit under his favorite rock, to 
take his favorite walks up the mountains. 

My dear father never reproached me. 
During my wild delirium he found out my 
secret by the name that was constantly on 
my lips.” He often used to take me tender! 
in his arms when he found me looking ‘iad, 
and say: — 

“You have only your poor old father now, 
— Mermaid, but he loves you very dear- 

Now he is gone too, and | am sitting 
in my little room alone, quite alone, as far 
as earth is concerned. The fire is nearly 
gone out; there is just one little spark left, 
and that lights up a bright spot on the third 
finger of my left hand. Ah, yes, there is 
the forget-me-not ring, and there it shall re- 
main, a memento of the sad past, an earnest 
of a bright future. It shall stay there night 
and day, and, when | die, it shall go with 
me to the grave. Yes, I will wear it always 
for your sake, “ Always, Douglas!” - 


FANCY WORK. 


NaPKIN Rincs.— Useful napkin rings are 
made by crocheting them out of old gold macra- 
me cord, and are made glossy and stiff by an ap- 

lication of varnish. ork baskets, waste paper 

askets and whisk broom holders are all durable 
and pretty made in this way, and brightened by 
bows of ribbon. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-PoT.— A flower-pot 
for a parlor or sitting-room is sometimes orna- 
mented by fastening a strip of plush around it, 
or by making an entire cover by cutting any re- 
quired number of pieces of pasteboard ; layer at 
the top, then at the bottom, covering with plush 
or velvet, and sewing together. - 
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The Benefit of a Doubt. 


THE BENEFIT OF A DOUBT. 


BY MRS. B. F, CULBERTSON. 


AM always being imposed upon. From 
my first recollection down to the present 
I cannot recall an instance where imposition 
was possible when it has not been put upon 
me. A certain bump in my head must be 
abnormally large. I take people at their 
own estimate, and how many times | have 
been deceived I blush to say. 

My last experience but one was aggravat- 
ing in the extreme. A gay and fashionable 
woman became a humble penitent, and was 
taken into the arms of our church. Her 
only sin, to hear her tell it in the weekly 

rayer meetings, was a too great fondness 
or fine dress and gewgaws. 

We sighed. I| was not alone in my sym- 

thy. e love flowers and ribbons too, 
Bat 0 not like to acknowledge how well, and 
her tears and penitence awakened us to our 
own shortcomings. So we consoled her, 
and wore our plainest hats, and wrenched 
our hearts by the sacrifice of our ruffles and 
bows. 

But we felt heavenly, and that is some- 
thing. A small sacrifice is a grand and 
noble thing in our eyes, a great sacrifice 
which must be made, is too matter of fact to 
count. And neither are we all made of the 
same clay as the old patriarch, who !ed forth 
his best beloved to the altar. 

But our fair penitent was made niuch of. 
How she used*to weep and talk so sadly of 
her husband yet out of the fold, of her 
sacred duty to her little ones, and pray to 
be directed aright. 

But alas! One morning our circle was 
electrified by the news of her elopement 
with one of the worst menin town. Her 
husband took the little ones to his mother’s, 
and the village buzzed for days. Thien, my 
friends felt cailed upon to expostulate. 

“It is time now, Nelly,” said my Mentor, 
“to cease following your sympathy. Don’t 
believe everything people say; léok below 
the surface. Wait till you see what people 
are before you give them your hand in 
friendship. Hold aloof until they are prov- 
en worthy; that is the way I do, and | am 
never imposed upon.” 

I have my own misgivings but I take care 
not to express them. I love my Mentor 
dearly, and she loves me, but, as she has 
known me almost from infancy, | conclude 
I have undergone the soul-curdling ordeal 
of being taken upon trial with her, when my 
infant mind was not capable of noticing its 
chilling effects. 


I shiver at the idea of turning myself into 
such a human iceberg, but secretly deter- 
mine to try the new way. Sol cloak my- 
self in armor and am on guard. Looking 
beneath the surface, I found, could be prac- 
tised upon my own family, although I was 
startled to find how many things were said 
which were capable of two totally different 
constructions. Alas, even Mentor shrinks 
from the new mode. Plainly, 1 have begun 
too late in that quarter! 

But it is not long ere I have a stranger to 
operate upon, The moment I hear of ber | 
determine to be upon my guard. And se- 
cretly I vow not to be imposed upon. 

I witnessed her arrival. She stop 
with my nearest neighbor. But no fine 
instinct warned me against her. 

A vehicle of some common kind stopped 
before my neighbor’s door, and a la——a 
woman and little girl alighted, and went in 
the house. 

A visitor I supposed, and felt no more 
curiosity than if she had been a laundress 
after the week’s washing. Giving her no 
second thought then, I stitched on content- 
edly at Trudie’s new dress. For Trudie 
was the household autocrat, as her ten years 
gave her privilege to be, and must have that 
particular dress to wear to the Christmas 
dinner at grandpa’s next week. 

l came to a stumbling block by and by. 
The pleating behaved horribly. The goods 
were the most refractory things to manage, 
and utterly refused to lay in folds. Sach 
obstinacy on the part of an insensate thing 
was quite unbearable, and I was losing my 
patience, whea a low knock at the sitting- 
room door was followed by the entrance of 
my neighbor. 

Now of all others she was the most wel- 
come at this particular moment, for every- 
thing she touched her fingers to went right, 
so I lost no time in begging her assist- 
ance. 

The stubborn folds behaved like magic, 
and in a short time the pleating was perfec- 
tion in its way, and I was quite elated. 

My neighbor must necds add a cap sheaf 
in an adroit remark cn tne tasteful dress, 
and how becoming it would be. 

“ How lovely Trudie was growing. How 
well she got on with her lessons at school. 
How pretty her behavior at church. But 
did I not think she ought to begin music!” 

Now I did not, that is, Tom thought she 
ought not begin music for a few years yet; 
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and, of course, duty bound, I upheld that 
opinion. 

So I shook my head, and declared Trudie 
had quit enough to do to attend to her 
maps and verbs and problems for the pres- 
ent. 

“ But there are the Villars girls and Elsie 
Benton and half a dozen others of Trudie’s 
age, who have been taking lessons quite 
a while, and play very well.’ 

“ And Trudie .has left them a grade be- 
hind at school.” 

“That was not the fault of the’ music. 
They are duller scholars than Trudie. She 
can take up music, too, and not fall back in 
her studies. I am particularly interested in 
this, for 1 want to get up a class in music.” 

“You? Why, Serena, when will you find 
time for it? did not know you could 
teach music.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! I should like to hear myself. 
No, I shall not undertake the teaching part. 
I wish to assist a friend of mine to get up a 
class. She only arrived at my house today, 
and as I am so well acquainted I am going 
to help her procure sellers.” 

“ Who is she?” 

“Mrs. Gale. She is an accomplished 
musician, and will be a better teacher than 
any we have ever had here. She has re- 
ceived a splendid education, but reverses 
have come upon her which make it imper- 
ative for her to earn her living, and so she 
came to me for help. May I bring her over 
this evening, that you may judge for your- 
self?” 

To which I assent quite cheerfulty. Tom 
would be home in the evening, and on his 
broad shoulders the responsibility could be 
shifted. 

“ Have you known this lady very long?” 

“T used to know her very well.’ 

My neighbor went home, and my thoughts 
flew on like birds. Dear, good soul. But I 
could sympathize with her in her blindness. 
We were both moles together. Had she 
not the identical fault of character with 
which Mentor charge¢ me? Did any one 
ever cross her path whom she was not ready 
to help, to applaud, to find their virtues and 
excuse their faults. 

I could but sigh. Happier thus, than to 
grope for faults and shut one’s eyes to the 
sunny sid-:. 

“ However, my pride was up in arms, I 
was going to let Mentor see that 1 had 
some discernment I would not be imposed 
upon. I would stand upon my dignity, and 
not let my sympathy run away with me. 
would be upon my guard. 

Evening came, and with it Trudie, gay 
and rosy and sweet. Tom, too, 
rather tired, but ready for a pleasant home 
evening. 

After awhile came my neighbor and her 


visitor. After the introductions were over, 
and | had an opportunity of observing her, 
I was mildly astonished. She was very 
plainly clad in black, and her hair was 
tucked away under a widow’s cap. Her 
face was like ivory in its pallor, and her 
“_ dark eyes were so mournful and sad. 

ut in spite of all— the coarse, dark garb 
and general air of reduced gentility — her 
appearance was regal, and she moved with 
a grace I never saw equaled. 

I had an odd feeling that I was entertain- 
ing an angel unawares. 

Sat the music! If her appearance had 
surprised me, her music electrified us all. 
Surely none but the hand of a mistress of 
the art could evoke such strains. 

Trudie clung to her papa’s arm, her big 
one eyes sparkling like stars, with de- 
ight. 

ei Oh, if I could ever play like that,” I 
heard her whisper. 

As I supposed he would, Tom assumed 
the responsibility I so willingly shirked. 

Trudie’s pleading look was not needed, I 
am sure; he was quite resolved before he 
caught that upward glance. And he prom- 
ised the stranger not one, but two scholars, 
adding to me that Katy should have a 
chance too. Katy was his young sister, 
whom we were expecting for the winter. 

In conversation, though modest, Mrs. 
Gale was as captivating as in her music, her 
remarks showing not alone culture, but a 
well stored mind. If I had not been so 
much upon my guard, I would have pro- 
nounced her a. perfect nay But as I was 
taking her upon probation, I awaited further 
developments before expressing my opinion. 
So I merely listened to Trudie’s rhapsodies 
and Tom’s warm praises after their depar- 
ture. 

Katy came, and the lessons were begun. 
In a week a good class had been formed, 
and the stranger went from place to place 
winning golden opinions from all who met 
her. 

But, as in every country town, there were 
many curious people in L——. But all 
their curiosity could probe no deeper than 
that Mrs. Gale was a widow, who had met 
reverses. Her child was a lovely little 
creature ‘about five yers old, very like her 
mother in feature, but in expression she 
all light and merriment. 

By and by, Carrie Elton, an ambitious 

ung belle; determined to take instructions 
in voice culture from the new music teacher, 
and soon made the discovery that Mrs. Gale 
was the possessor of a soprano voice, great- 
ly superior to any in our place. 

If there was a hitch in our church, it was 
in our choir. It was always going wrong, 
but so accustomed had we become to seeing 
new faces there every few Sabbaths that we 
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would have been mildly astonished at any 
amicable feeling among them. Jn truth, 
the changes in the choir were as regular as 
the new moon, or the sun at its setting. 

“But I think,” said Miss Carrie at the 
social, “if we get her for soprano it will end 
this everlasting bickering in the. choir. 
Every one will not expect to be leader then, 
for her influence must be felt. She seems 
to be the very one for the place.” 

Every one who was acquainted with Mrs. 
Gale immediately acquiesced. But the greater 
number were not, and of these Mentor was 
one, and looked up curiously just in time to 
catch the approving nod | meant only for 
Miss Carrie’s benefit. 

“Who is this new person of whom they 
are speaking ?” she asked me at once. 

“ She is not a person at all but a bona fide 
lady; one of the kind it does one good to 
see once in a while. One of those who are 
born to rule, and to be respected.” 

It was Miss Steele who relieved me of 
the necessity of immediate reply, in her 
usual outspoken way. 

“Oh!” 

And the uplifting of Mentor’s brows was 
quite superb. But that was all she deigned 
to bestow upon Miss Steele. That lady 
soon left us, and I was again at Mentor’s 

‘mercy. She lost no time. 

“ Are you acquainted with this oew per- 
son, Nellie?” 

“Do not speak so harshly, Mildred. I 
assure you she has quite the appearance of 
a lady.’ 

“ The appearance?” 

“Give the poor creature the benefit of 
the doubt. She comes here almost un- 
known to earn an honest living for herselt 
and child, and I am sure she has seen better 
days.” 

“I do not doubt. But of her past what 
do you know? Of her people?” 

“| do not know that she has either. 
Certainly she never refers to them, and she 
is not one to be quizzed.” 

“Not?” 

1 know that sagacious nod. | read every 
twirl of Mentor’s eyelids, every bob of her 
shapely head. I know she is thinking “Poor 
Nelly! she is taken in again! I’m sorry 
for her, but if I ever have an opportunity | 
will sift out the past and the peuple of this 
mysterious individual.” She says : — 

“And you are having Trudie and Katy 
take lessons of her?” 

Witha quaking heart I nod assent. 

“Well, I am surprised. I know how 
your sympathies run away with you, but I 
would not have believed you would have 
trusted your innocent daughter with a 
stranger.” 

“I sit in the room during the lessons.” 
“And the kitten is curled up on the rug, 


too, and it does as much good as duenna as 
you do,” not heeding my indignant glance. 

“ Oh, that is too bad, Mildred!” 

But she does not notice, only contin- 
ues: — 

“ Besides all that, Gertrude ought not 
commence music for afew years. You will 
crowd the child, and she is over ambitious.” 

“ Well, you must talk to Tom. It was his 
doings first and last.” . 

A mountain rolled off my shoulders. 
Tom was able to hold his own eVen with 
Mentor, and would as soon give her a piece 
of his mind as to eat his dinner. 

“Tom! You can’t mean it! Is the 
creature a syren?” 

“No. Only a widow in the plainest of 
dresses and caps.” 

“Umph! Take care, Nelly! Plainly, | 
will have to look this up myself, for you 
shall not be imposed upon if I can help it.” 

Dear Mentor! She was honest, She 
really wanted to help me if should fall into 
a dilemma, but if trust was tardy to come in 
her intercourse with strangers, there was 
none more loyal and true when once her 
friendship was won. 

Oddly enough, Mrs. Gale refused to sing 
in the choir. Such a refusal was unheard 
of. With all the bickerings our choir was a 
place of honor, a seat in which had never 
been refused by mortal woman before, albeit 
they would be subject to any number of 
tiffs, and leave as many times as they pos- 
sessed fingers, and on the slightest provoca- 
tion, Of course it being an understood fact 
that they were to be coaxed back like es- 
caped birds from a cage. 

Some one remembered that Mrs. Gale 
had never been inside the courch, and busi- 
ly averred the fact, meeting with various 
suppositions, the mildest of which was, that 
she was a Jewess or an escaped nun. 

The buzz finally reached the ears of the 
minister, and he, good man, scenting from 
afar a soul to save, found it his duty to call 
upon this lost sheep who nad never found 
the way to his fold. 

Of his reception no one wa3 wiser, but a 
few words from him more sharply spoken 
than was nis wont to one or two of the busi- 
est tongued, turned the tide, and the music 
teacher's delinquencies ia regard to church- 
going were given a wide berth. 

Week after week passed, and the sad, 
proud face was as familiar as a household 
word. 

My heart ached for her. 1 did not seek 
her confidence, but 1 felt that she had 
known some great sorrow. I could not dis- 
trust her. | was sure she was pure and 
good, but still at arm’s length I held her. I 
scarcely knew how long a probationary peri- 
od should be, so new an idea it was to have 
proof before liking. 
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My neighbor acted oddly about her, too. 
The best in the house was hardly good 
enough for her, and she incurred some ex- 
penses which I knew were solely for the 
stranger’s comfort. And the little child was 
placed before evervthing. 

Yet when questioned concerning her — 
my neighbor, before as open as the day, 
with never a secret on lip or heart, could or 
would give nothing but the first crumb of 
information —she was a widow who had 
met reverses. 

Although Mentor often came, she never 
happened in during the music hour until 
one day late in spring. 

Katie’s lesson was over, and Trudie was 
drumming away with all the might of her little 
fat fingers, her counts as monotonous as 
possible, when the door opened and Mentor 
sailed in with all the grace and dignity, if 
not of the Vere de Veres, of her own family 
which sbe thought quite as good. 

Mrs. Gale noticed no interruptions, and 
beyond a bright little smile over her 
shoulder, Trudie did not. I hastened to 
beg my caller to come to another room. 
But she had evidently determined to beard 
the lion in the den, and utterly refused to 
accompany me to the back parlor. Eyes 
and ears for nothing but the little group by 
the piano; her glances at first half scornful, 
half critical, became at length interested, 
and then a greater change came over her, 
and she sat like one in a dream. 

The hour was not interminable, and by 
and by Trudie waltzed up to us, and put up 
her pretty cheek for the kiss Mentor never 
failed to give. Then Mrs. Gale, too, faced 
her for the first time. 

If my sympathies are quick to fly to 
strangers, how much quicker with those | 
love. My heart seemed to stand still, and [ 
felt the shock which blanched Mentor as 
white as a snow wreath. She rose, grasping 
the back of her chair? 

“Annette! Not Annette!” 

Oh, the light that broke over that pale, 
sad face. With a swifter step than was her 
wont she crossed the room, and Mentor’s 
head drooped on her shoulder in a dead 
faint. 

Mentor fainting, whose pulse and heart 
never beat faster for any man’s coming or 
going! If the world had stood still or been 
turned wrong side out, I would not have 
been more surprised, and but for the need 
of help for her must needs have fainted too, 
to keep her company. - 

But I was in stronger hands than even 
Mentor’s. Mrs. Gale had no idea of letting 
me stand uselessly by, and by her directions 
we soon brought Mentor out of her faint. 

“ To think of meeting you thus, Annette! 
Why did you not come to me?” 

“ For many reasons. I would not go to 


my friends for that which was denied by my 
own people.” 

Mentor laughed and cried in a breath. 

“The bother I have given myself about 
the people and the past of the mysterious 
music teacher. I heard of you everywhere. 
You can never imagine the horrible things I 
thought, just because no one knew anything 
definite about you.” 

“The old fault still dominant! You 
never would give any one the benefit of a 
doubt.” 

“ And you, Annette, never doubted.” 

“No, no! More ’s the pity.” 

“It was, in part, the memory of your sad 
story which has made me so superlatively 
anxious about Nelly, who is always getting 
imposed upon.” 

“TI do not think she has quite distrusted 
me. She has been most kind, but at times 
there has seemed a wall of ice between 


us.” 

“My warnings and admonitions, eh, 
Nelly? But now they recoil upon myself. 
For I could better endure a personal slight 
than the reflection of one to Annette.” 

But in spite of all the arguments Mildred 
could use, Mrs. Gale returned to her own 
boarding place. 

Annette’s story had been rehearsed too 
many times to me to need a repeatal now. 
She was the only daughter of an English- 
man, who owned half the country round our 
village. A rather stern man, but the soul of 
honor, and the very pillar of our church. 
So her absence from church was fully ex- 
plained. 

Petted and indulged from childhood, edu- 
cated and refined, and too noble herself to 
suspect or believe wrong of others, she was 
yet very young and wholly untried when she 
met her fate. Too late she discovered that 
he was the son of a man who had done her 
father a great injury. Even then she trust- 
ed the son. Her father forbade her seeing 
her lover again. But love’s pleading was 
too much; she eloped with him, and for 
years had been lost to her friends. If the 
step she so rashly took carried its own pun- 
ishment with it, she was too loyal to the 
memory of the dead to say so. But her sad 
face told the tale more plainly than words. 
But Mentor and half the village knew that 
a sad old heart was only waiting in the hope 
that some time his prodigal might return. 
And it was not long ere a carriage drove past, 
and stopped at my neighbor’s door, This 
time not the village hack, but a stately 
equipage with footman and driver. Mentor. 
and a grand o!d man with hair and beard as 
white as frost alighted, and entered the 
house. 

Of that meeting my neighbor can never 
speak without tears. 

Suffice it to say that the music lessons 
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were ended, for the sad-faced teacher and 
pretty little one were taken home to their 
own. 

My neighbor had once been the trusted 
companion of the wilful young heiress, and 


that is why she came to her. Erring, 
certainiy, but with a noble heart. I can 
only regret that first, last, and all the 
= I did not give her the benefit of the 
doubt. 


CYPRUS LOCUSTS. 


_ BY A DWELLER IN THE EAST. 


VERYBODY who has read anything 
about the East must be acquainted 
with the plague of locusts. I distinctly re- 
member that when a small boy I was more 
impressed by the accounts of the enormous 
extent of their flocks than with anything 
else my books could tell me. There was to 
me something appalling, and at the same 
time attractive, in the swarms stretching for 
miles, which obscured the sun, and devoured 
a green wherever they settled. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, for any one 
brought up in our temperate regions to real- 
ize such a state of things. We hear, to be 
sure, of damage done to crops at home; just 
now it is sparrows; not very long since it 
was game; next year it may be something 
else; but in all these cases it is simply dam- 
age, perhaps one per cent., or five per cent., 
or ten percent. But with locusts it means 
not damage but destruction, or, better still, 
annihilation of the crop. Fancy an English 
farmer turning out after breakfast, and ad- 
miring his six-acre field of wheat, deliciously 
green, about two feet high. Fancy him, too, 
coming home to dinner at noon, and seeing 
this same field as bare as his hand. This is 
no exaggeration, but a plain. matter-of-fact 
illustration of what may be seen any spring 
where these abominable ‘insects abound. 
Once seen it can never be forgotten. 

I have had my recollection of these crea- 
tures and their ways revived by a parlia- 
mentary paper entitled, “ Report of the 
Locust Campaign of 1884, by Mr. S. Brown, 
Government Engineer, Cyprus.” It gives 
the results of the measures employed to 
Stay the plague to which the island 
has for years been subject; and so far it is 
satisfactory enough. The locusts have been 
put down, and for most people that is the chief 
point. I notice that the 7imes has devoted 
about half a column to the paper, but has 
contented itself with simply copying the 
salient points, the writer evidently knowing 
nothing of the subject. The paper itself 
presupposes a knowledge of acertain nature, 
which no one except those who are acquaint- 


ed with the district can be expected to pos- 
sess, I venture, therefore. to supply the 
information necessary to a thorough under- 
standing of the subject. 

. Speaking as a dweller in the East, I na 4 
say that we have had the locusts with us 
ways. In the old, old days, they were sent 
by the gods; in less remote times they were 
a dispensation of Providence. They came 
and went, leaving lamentable traces of their 
progress. But it was in the nature of things 
that it should be so, and nobody ever 
thought of trying if something could not be 
done to stop their ravages. nder Turkish 
rule, of course, this feeling was intensified 
by the fatalism peculiar to their faith. The 
locusts came of their own accord, and went 
off in the same way; it was kismet, and 
there was nothing to be done. But even 
the Mohammedans in time cannot escape 
altogether the influence of Western ideas, 
and it occurred to Osman Pasha, then gov- 
ernor of Cyprus, to try and make head 
azainst the scourge which devastated the 
island. He was earnest in the cause, but 
unfortunately died before measures could 
possibly have taken effect. His successors, 
a3 a rule, talked a good deal, but, after the 
manner of their race, did nothing. A tax 
was imposed on the peasants, which was to 
be devoted to the purchase and destruction 
of locusts’ eggs. This was all very well; 
but as the officials helped themselves to 
from fifty to ninety per cent. of the money 
collected, very little impression was made 
on the swarms. And then again, as three 
parts sand and one part eggs did duty as 
egys, it is not to be wondered at that the in- 
sects were as plentiful as ever. 

So things went on till about fifteen years 
ago, when Said Pasha became governor. 
He kept on the system of buying eggs, but 
with this important difference, that when he 
paid for eggs he saw that he got them. He 
put some Europeans on the Commission of 
superintendence, had the eggs stored, and 
authorized their destruction only after his 
personal inspection. The proceedings were 
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open to the light of day, and everything was 
dune to prevent imposition. he result 
was admirable; in gthree years, locusts’ 
egys were as valuable as those of the silk- 
worm ; and in 1870, it was officially reported 
that the insect had ceased to exist in Cyp- 
rus. This, however, proved to be an exag- 

eration. No doubt a great impression had 
ag made; swarms were no longer met 
with by the ordinary traveler; but it is plain 
that a many did remain in out-of-the- 
way and difficult districts. 

tn 1872, it was reported that locusts were 
reappearing. This was pronounced to bea 
calumny, and the observers were referred to 
the official report, showing that the locust 
had ceased to exist in Cyprus, which, of 
course was conclusive. In 1875, however, 
denial was no longer peossnins no one with 
eyes in his head could doubt the existence 
of countless myriads of plundering insects. 
Said Pasha by this time had left the island, 
and his successor was a different character, 
and did nothing to stop their increase, which 
accordingly went on unchecked till the Brit- 
ish occupation in 1878. As may be imag- 
ined, the question very soon engaged the at- 
tention of the authorities, and a determined 
set was made inst the creatures. In the 
autumn of 1879, thirty-seven and a half tons 
of eggs were collected and destroyed, and in 
the spring of that year an enormous num- 
ber of insects were trapped. In 1880, larg- 
er swarms than ever appeared, a great many 
of which were trapped, and two hundred 
and thirty-six tons of their eggs collected, 
In 1881, the locusts came in still greater 
numbers, and in the autumn and winter, 
thirteen hundred and thirty tons of eggs 
were destroyed. It was evident that what 
had been done was a trifle; exceptional 
measures were declared to be necessary, 
and preparations were accordingly made on 
a very large scale for the campaign of 1882. 
It was shown that egg collecting alone was 
not to be depended upon. One may think 
that this affords the easiest means of de- 
struction, and so it does, if you can be sure 
of getting all the eggs. But the breeding- 
Laer are situated in remote and rugged 

istricts, to patrol which properly means a 
very large supply of labor, and even then it 

omes a mere question of eyesight, which 
often fails. Up to a certain stage in its 
existence the insect creeps but cannot 
fly, and it is then that it must be taken. 
tapping the non-flying creature is therefore 
the feature which forms the salient matter 
of Mr. Brown’s report, but which will not 
be understood by the public without expla- 
nation. 

The report opens with a statement of the 
material employed. This consisted of two 
thousand canvas screens, each fifty yards 
long; une hundred thousand five hundred 


square yards of canvas for screens; twelve 
thousand six hundred and eleven square 
yards oilcloth ; twenty tons of zinc for traps; 
and seventy-six thousand one hundred and 
eighty-three stakes for the screens, besides 
cordage and other minor articles. As the 
reports from the breeding districts came in, 
it was thought this supply would prove in- 
sufficient, and Mr. Brown, therefore, caused 
one thousand additional screens to be made 
up, and three thousand seven hundred 
and eighty traps of a new type to be cut out 
of the zinc received from England. The 
total apparatus, therefore, when operations 
began, amounted to eleven thousand and 
eighty-three screens, each fifty yards long; 
and thirteen thousand and eight traps, with 
the necessary complement of stakes, tools 
and tents for laborers. To give an idea of 
the total length of the screens, it may be 
mentioned that if stretched continuously 
they would form a line three hundred and 
fifteen miles long, almost enough to encircle 
the whole island. In order to work all this 
material labor was necessary, and accordingly 
contracts were made to a maximum of thir- 
teen hundred and ninety-eight laborers. 

This is all very interesting, but what is the 
meaning of it? What are screens? What 
is canvas wanted for? What do they do 
with oilcloth? And what sort of traps do 
they make out of zinc? This is what Mr. 
Brown does not tell us, and this is exactly 
the information I propose to supply. The 
first step in the process is to begin with a 
little natural history. 

The temale locust is provided with a sort 
of sword-like appendage, with which she 
makes a hole in the ground, in which she 
deposits her eggs. Over these she exudes 
a glutinous matter which hardens by ex- 
posure, in time forming a case impervious 
to wet cold, or even fire, the whole resemb- 
ling a small silk cocoon. The number of 
eggs in each of these is variously estimated, 
some say a hundred, others eighty, but Mr. 
Brown by actual experiment finds that the 
average may be taken at thirty-two, and that 
the sexes are produced in about equal pro- 
portion. It is not difficult, therefore, to 
calculate the rate of increase, allowing fifty 
per cent. to be lost through the operation of 
natural causes, birds, caterpillars, etc. A 
couple of locusts will thus produce sixteen 
individuals or eight couples the first year; 
the next year the product will be a hundred 
and twenty-eight, or sixty-four couples; the 
third vear, eight times that, and so on, a cal- 
culation which may be carried on to any 
length you like, and which will explain the 
countless myriads which everybody has 
heard of. 

The female having performed her duty in 
reproducing her species, is of no further 
use, and both she and her partner disappear ; 
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that is to say, they both die. It is a popu- 
lar belief in Cyprus that the male eats the 
female, and then dies of indigestion. Buta 
more scientific explanation of the fact is, 
that as by the end of July — beyond which 
locusts are never seen —everything green 
is burnt up by the sun, their food fails, and 
they die of starvation. There is no mistake 
about their death; every open pool of water 
is full of them, and the stench is abominable, 
and one may walk along the coast for miles 
amongst the dead bodies washed up by the 


sea. 

The eggs remain in the ground till hatched 
by the warmth of the spring sun, which 
brings them out early in March. If the 
season should be cold or-wet, the only ef- 
fect is to delay the hatching; the eggs never 
appear to get addled. At the beginning of 
April this year the swarms were on the 
march, and operations began, and were con- 
tinued till the thirteenth of May, when all 
that were left were on the wing. It is by 
taking advantage of the habits of the crea- 
ture that the greatest success in its destruc- 
tion is achieved. The young locusts, as 
soon as they can crawl, go in search of 
green food. Impetled by this instinct, thev 
go straight on, turning neither to the right 
nor to the left. They are remarkably short 
ot sense: they can do nothing but follow 
their nose, and have not an idea of turning 
acorner. Ifa locust on the march were to 
meet with a lamp-post he would never think 
of going round it, but would climb up to the 
top and come down on the other side. It 
is by taking advantage of this steady, plod 
ding perseverance that the arch-inventor, 
Man, makes the creature work its own de- 
struction. Some twenty years ago. Mr. 
Richard Mattei, an Italian gentleman, 
and large landed proprietor in Cyprus, 
made various experiments which resulted in 
the employment of the screens and traps 
which are mentioned in Mr. Brown’s report. 
The manner of operation is as follows : — 

In early spring, it was reported to head. 
quarters that one hundred and thirty-three 
breeding-grounds had been discovered. 
Each of these was, therefore, screened off 
bya ring-fence. The screens are formed of 
canvas about two feet high, on the top of 
which are sewn about four inches of oilcloth. 
These are arranged so as to form a zigzag 
with angles of about one hundred and thirty- 
five degrees. At intervals pits are dug of a 
regulation size—a cubic yard—so as to 
facilitate computation. The locusts on the 
march come up to the screen, climb up the 
canvas, get on to the oilcloth, and straight- 
way slip down. Nothing daunted, they try 
again and again, each time edging a little 
nearer to the angle. Arriving here at last, 
they find a pit in which they fall or jump. 
Naturally, they climb up again, but find at 


the top a framework of wood, lined on the 
inside with sheet-zinc, on which they cannot 
walk, and consequently they fall back into 
the pit. Imagine thousands of creatures all 
doing this at the same time, and the result 
will be, of course, that one-half smothers 
the other half, and in its turn gets smothered 
by a few spadefuls of earth, which the labor- 
er, always on the watch, takes care to appl 
at the proper moment. The pit is then full, 
and is counted as such in the daily report. 
Mr. Brown gives full details. The full pits 
contained a depth of eighteen inches of lo- 
custs; pits three quarters, one-half, one- 
quarter and one-eighth full were returned as 
such, and when reduced to full pits, the 
total number amounted to fifteen thousand 
nine hundred and nineteen. The whole 
number, however, of pits in which the lo- 
custs were trapped was twenty-six thousand 
and sixteen, and the total number of pits 
~ far exceeded this. 

very pains was taken to arrive at a cor- 
rect account of the number of locusts thus 
destroyed, and the number for this year is 
set down at the enormous total of fifty six 
thousand one hundred and sixteen millions. 
Last year the number was computed approx- 
imately at one hundred and ninety-five 
thousand millions. With such a destruction, 
it was believed that the swarms would be 
less, and this anticipation was fully realized, 
less than one-third appearing of what was 
visible in 1883. This is extremely satisfac- 
tory, when we find that the swarms of 1883, 
were as numerous as those of 1882, which 
in their turn greatly exceeded those of 1881. 
In fact, up to 1883, the locusts bad been 
gaining ground ; now they are losing it, and 
it only needs care and watchfulness on our 
part to thoroughly exterminate them, or at 
any rate to render them practically harmless. 
For if the locust can only find food, it will 
not travel; they march, simply in order to 
get wherewith to support existence, and if 
they can find enough near their birthplace, 
they will stop there. But of course this 
cannot be allowed, when we think of their 
multiplication next year and the years after. 
No; it is a question of war to the pit. 
Efforts must not be relaxed; the system of 
reports from the breeding-districts will still 
be continued, and the supply of screens and 
traps must always be ready for use. 

This year, the large supply of material 
was used in a much more careful and meth- 
odical way than in any previous year. Some 
idea of the extent of the operations may be 
gathered from the fact that in one district— 
that of Tchingerli — there was a continuous 
line of screen without a break for twenty- 
seven miles in length, arranged in three 
great loops connected by a common centre. 
Another breeding-ground was surrounded 
by screens sixteen miles long, and there are 
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many similar cases. With screens thus 
fixed, with plenty of pits, and with careful 
supervision, the destruction should be com- 
plete. Accidents, however, will occur, some 
of which are preventable, whilst others are 
not. Heavy rains and floods, for instance, 
swept away some of the screens; and there 
are also cloudy and windy days when the 
locusts will not march, and of course will 
not fill the pits. No doubt, occasion was 
taken on such days to help in the destruc- 
tion by manual labor; every little helps, and 
it is not difficult to slay one’s thousands and 
tens of thousands when the victims are close 
together. It is not unusual to meet the 
creatures in a body a mile long and a mile 
deep. They are about an inch and a quar- 
ter long, and a quarter of any inch wide, 
and march with an interval of about an inch, 
progressing some half mile a day. 

One would think that the importance of 
information to headquarters would be patent 
to everybody in the island; yet such is the 
apathy, not to say stupidity, of some of the 
islanders, that Mr. Brown was surprised 
and disgusted to bear that whilst operations 
were at the height, locusts had been discov- 
ered at the extreme east point of the island, 
which bad been reported free. Not only so 
but no locusts had existed within thirty-five 


miles, nor had any been seen flying in that 
direction. Material was at once forwarded, 
but unfortunately too late, as the insects 
had almost arrived at the flying stage when 
nothing can be done. One might as well 
try to reduce midges by squashing them be- 
tween the hands. The district was found to 
be only a small one,— less than half a mile 
in diameter. It may safely be left next year 
to Mr. Brown’s tender care. 

What is the result of ail this time, trouble 
and expense? You could traverse the lo- 
cust area, and see very few, whereas in May 
and June of previous years you might ride 
through flights some of which would cover 
an area of several square miles. The small 
number that are left are thinly scattered 
over a comparatively small area, and as they 
find sufficient food in the natural grasses, 
they do not migrate. This year, up to 
August not a single flight has been seen, 
and best of all, nothing has been heard of 
damage to the crops. It is calculated 
that the survivors of this year do not 
amount to more than one per cent. ot those 
of last year. The problem, therefore, ap- 
pears to be solved ; all that is necessary is a 
small annual expenditure to keep the mate- 
rial and labor in working order. 


4A. ROMANCE OF THE STAGE. 


BY A. MAURICE LOW. 


ANAGER CLARENCE, of the Roy- 
al Theatre, London, had again given 
another proof of his genius by inducing the 
leading attraction of his rival’s theatre the 
Imperial, to desert and come over to his 
favorite place of amusement; and in truth 
the loss was a severe one, and not easily to 
be replaced. 

Some months before this happened the 
manager of the Imperial had astonished all 
London by producing «a most gorgeous 
spectacular extravaganza. It was the 
grandest thing of its kind that had been 
witnessed by an admiring public for many 

ears; the mechanical effects were wonder- 

1; the scenery was new and brilliant, and 
a fortune seemed to have been spent upon 
the dresses. These were enough to make 
everybody talk about and see “The Palace 
of the Nymphs,” as the play was called, but 
there was something that had even greater 
drawing qualities than these combined. 

This was a woman, naturally. The Queen 


of the Nymphs— Miss Violet Montmoren- 
cy, as she appeared on the bills — was cer- 
tainly the loveliest person that ever enrap- 
tured the eyes of a-metropolis. Everybody 
said she was beautiful. even ladies; and 
when they praise one of their own sex, the 
praise is worth having. Her features were 
exquisitely molded; her mouth so small that 
it seemed hardly able to serve its proper 
functions ; her ears looked like delicate pink 
shells; her teeth rivalled pearls; her eyes 
resembled the heavens in their hue; her 
complexion was of the most delicate cream 
and white, and her hair, the color of molten 
gold; and as she appeared on the stage so 
she looked off. She wore no wig, she used 
no powder or paint to make up, her beauty 
was her own and needed no artificial aids. 

Now, as if these charms were not enough 
to have tempted a saint, even including St. 
Anthony himseif, she was endowed with 
still another one that was even more danger- 
ous to the peace of mind of the frequenters 
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of stalls and boxes, than her many others. 
If her face were beautiful words, fail to 
describe her form. It was so perfectly 
faultless, so voluptuous, so statuesque in its 
soft and graceful curves, that artists, paint- 
ers and sculptors, went to the theatre 
nightly to see this daughter of the gods. 
And they were enabled to see a good deal 
of her, too. The costume she wore—or 
rather pretended to wear—as the queen, was 
so wonderful that it intensified rather than 
concealed. 

It was said in ceitain club circles that 
the Lord Chamberlain had been consulted to 
allow the costume to pass, and at first ob- 
jected, but after seeing one performance 
withdrew his objection. Probably this was 
only a shrewd advertising trick, got up by 
the Imperial manager. 

This was the lovely vision that had burst 
on London and turned every male head from 
sixteen to sixty. Where she came from 
was a mystery, who she was nobody seemed 
to know, but night after night, the theatre 
was packed by people who came to see the 
Violet, as she was called. Her photograph 
was in every window, the papers were full 
of paragraphs about her, while Violet was 
the name of everything from face powder 
up to the winner ot the Derby, who had 
been so named by one of the queen’s infat- 
uated admirers. 

Meanwhile the object of all this admira- 
tion seemed to be unconscious of it. She 
declined to talk to any of the reporters, and 
had informed the manager she had no de- 
sire to be introduced to anybody. She had 
gone further and said: — 

“ Who or what | am is of no consequence 
to you or anybody else. I shall do my duty; 
all I ask of you is to pay me my salary. 
Outside of that, 1 wish for nothing. I want 
you to distinctly understand that I will have 
no one admitted to my dressing-room, and 
if any one is allowed to go behind the 
scenes simply for the purpose of seeing me, 
I shall leave at once. Now we understand 
each other I think,” and she bowed haughti- 
ly and swept out of his dingy little office; 
while the manager, a somewhat mild man, 
but who had no wish to kill the goose which 
was laying so many golden egys, humbly 
promised she should not be molested. | 

So people could only talk and imagine 
everything but the truth. Some said she 
was a Russian—a daughter of the Czar 
himself — others, that a certain member of 
the royal family was partly responsible for 
her origin, while a third section believed 
she was simply a daughter of the people. 
Well, it did n’t much matter what they said, 
it was all guess-work after all, but every 
evening they came to the theatre and feasted 
their eyes on the lovely vision. What a 
sight it was to watch the audience when she 


first appeared on the stage! Nightly for 
weeks and months the same scene was re- 
peated. As she advanced to the footlights 
the applause was deafening; men got up in 
their seats and waved their handkerchiefs, 
carried away by their enthusiasm, while 
even the ladies would we in and applaud 
almost as loudly as the men. Nor did 
marks of approval manifest themselves — 
by applause. Bouquet after bouquet, eac 

one seeming more costly and beautiful than 
the other, fell at the feet of Violet Mont- 


morency. Extravagant as the flowers were 
| they served but to conceal priceless gems. 
| Rarely that a bouquet was thrown from stall 
| or box unless it bore some valuable article 
of jewelry—a bracelet, a ring or a set, per- 
haps, each one costing a small fortune. 
Deep down in the center of the flower 
always lurked a note, like the vile serpent in 
the garden of the Lord contaminating ever - 
thing with which it came in contact. Some 
ef the writers implored an interview, others 
asked for her address, so that they could 
write to her when she would have time to 
reply, and another set offered her anythin 
she wished if she would only sell herself. 

To all these entreaties she only turned a 
deaf ear. Sometimes she read the notes, 
not often. Generally they were put in the 
fire unopened. 

The jewelry she kept, and one or two of 
the choicest bouquets she tovk home with 
her every night, the rest she divided amon 
the other members of the company. Wit 
| them she was always dignified and reserved. 

By her manner she let it be understood that 

| sere was a wide guif between her and 
them, and no one ever dared to be familiar, 
or even to try and be friendly with her. 
She was a being made of different ma- 
terial from the rest; apart and alone she 
stood. 

Although Violet had been on the boards 
for several months, the excitement she 
created was as great as on the first night. 
Then it was that Manager Clarence saw 
that something must be done to attract the 
public or else he would have to close his 
doors. Performance succeeded perfor- 
mance with only empty seats to witness 
them, while the house across the street was 
packed. 

A bright idea suddenly struck him. He 
secured the Montmorency. How it was 
done nobody ever knew. He had her, that 
was sufficient, and the crowds that formerly 
frequented the Imperial now came to the 
Royal. There the same scenes were re- 
peated. The bouquets were as numerous 
as ever, and the various offers as frequent. 
But as before no attention was paid to 
them. 

While Violet was playing at the Royal, 
the Duke of Langton came to town. He 
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was only nineteen, had just succeeded to | covered herself. A wild light gleamed in 


the title by the death of his father, and was 
one of the richest men in Europe. As a 
boy his passions had never been controlled 
or checked, and when he became his own 
master whatever was bad or vicious in his 
= nature would be likely to show it- 
self. 

He saw Violet one night; to see her was 
to be conquered. Her beauty inflamed his 
passions to the highest regress and he deter- 
mined to possess her, believing his wealth 
and station would sweep all obstacles from 
his path. So determined did he appear that 
he induced Manager Clarence to request 
Violet to grant him an interview. Violet 
lifted her eyes in haughty surprise, and in 
cold tones replied that the Duke could see 
her every night by paying his admission fee, 
but she gave no private exnibitions. 

This answer made the Duke more anx- 
ious than ever to gain his end, and he swore 
that before long she should yield. When 
she left the theatre every night some half- 
dozen carriages with their spirited horses 
impatiently champing the bits, servants in 
livery and lamps flashing, were always at 
her disposal, and foremost among them was 
the Duke of i wer perfectly appointed 
turnout. Violet, however, disregarded all 
these offers and entered a cab which always 
came for her at a certain hour. Every pos- 
sible effort was made to find out from the 
driver where his fare lived, but all proved 
unavailing, and to all questions he main- 
tained a discreet silence. 


This state of things lasted for some time,» 


with Violet’s popularity undiminished, when 
the Duke of Langton announced he was 
going to the country. As he had continued 
the chase so long and ardently, it was sup- 

sed he had at last grown tired and given 
t up in disgust. 

A week.after the Duke had left town, and 

ne no one knew where, the chief machin- 

st was dismissed without any apparrent 

cause. His place was taken by a man of 
about forty years of age, whose dark beard 
and whiskers hid the best part of his face. 
In the last scene Violet, rose from a pool of 
water, and by invisible means ascended to a 
cloud floating high above the stage, and 
after resting there a few minutes, the cloud 
floated away. It was a masterpiece of me- 
chanical contrivauce and to insure its proper 
working the chief machinist had to be on 
the cloud concealed from the public. 

On the night in question everything went 
as usual until in the final scene, Violet took 
her place in the cloud. As she did so the 
machinist stood before her, although he was 
hidden from the audience, and throwing 
aside beard and whiskers revealed the face 
of the Duke of Langton. 

She gave a slight shriek but instantly re- 


the Duke’s eyes as he said: — 

“Violet, swear you will be mine, else we 
will both die. I have but to cut one wire 
and this float will drop, killing us both.” 

. Violet looked at him but answered noth- 
ing. 

&: Your answer, quick,” he said. 
or else we die.” 

* Never,” she replied firmly. 

There was a frightful crash, a wild cry 
of horror from the audience, a woman’s 
agonizing shriek borne high above the rest, 
and then silence — an awful silence. 

Soon the stage was filled with people. 
Doctors were there to give aid, but, alas! 
their skill was of no avail. The Duke was 
dead; he had broken his neck in the fall, 
and never uttered a word after he had cut 
the fatal wire. 

Violet lay unconscious for some time, the 
doctors refusing to allow her to be moved as 
they feared the shock would kill her, 
When she recovered, she looked round and 
seemed to understand all. She called one 
of the doctors to her side and asked him 
how long she could live. The doctor hesi- 
tated, but she repeated the question, saying 
she knew she had got to die and only want- 
ed to know the truth. 

“ Twelve hours,” he told her, “although 
death might come sooner.” 

“It is well,” was all she said; then after 
a moment’s pause, “has my cab come?” 

The doctor said she could not be moved. 

* I will be moved,” she answered, a shade 
of the old oe manner coming back, 
“and I would like you, doctor, to come 
with me.” 

Seeing it was useless to remonstrate fur- 
ther with her she was carried to her cab 
and driven to her home in one of the wes- 
tern suburbs. By her death was the mys- 
tery of her life at last revealed. The story 
was a simple one. 

She was the daughter of respectable but 
poor parents. She had fallen in love with 
the younger son of a noble family and mar- 
ried him. His parents were ashamed of the 
match and cast him off. He 0 him- 
self by painting, and Violet and her husband 
lived happily until he was attacked by rheu- 
matism and was unable to paint any more. 
Then they experienced great poverty until 
she went on the stage. She knew that her 
beauty would enable her to earn more than 
anything else, but she swore that no scan- 
dal should ever rest on her name. To keep. 


“ Swear, 


A pure and unsullied she sacrificed her 
ife. 

A week after she died her husband was 
buried — some people said it was heart dis- 
ease, others that it was suicide —and they 
now sleep side by side, united in death asin 
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WOMAN AND WAR. 


* BY FLEETA. 


66 HAT do women know about war?” 


Why, everything, of course. 
What don’t they know? Are they not just 
as patriotic as the masculine portion of the 
community? Have n’t they sung “The 
Star Spangled Banner” on the slightest 
provocation, and lionized every uniform that 
fell in their way? Don’t they worship valor 
and shoulder straps, and wade through long, 
prosy messages of the president and gover- 
nors just from pure love of country, and 
would n’t they make splendid soldiers, too, 
if the “powers that be” would only give 
them a chance? Why, they would learn 
every order in the manual from “ Charge 
Haversacks ” to—to —“ Salute your part- 
ners” (guess that’s it, have n’t looked at 
Hardee lately) in half the time that it takes 
a man to do it. 

To be sure they could n’t carry their guns 
and rations on a march, for they would have 
to take their sunshades along to keepfrom get- 
ting sunburned, and hold their dresses up, or 
the dust would spoil the flounces ; and after 
they had encamped out one night they 
would spend all the next day in concocting 
catnip tea to prevent taking cold. Then 
they would n’t be re dy for a bayonet charge 
until they had brushed their hair and ar- 
ranged their bonnet strings so that they 
would look respectable if they should hap- 
pen to be captured ; and almost any of them 
would surrender to the first rebel that asked 
them, provided he was good looking and 
did it politely. And after the battle was 
over, they would want to kiss up and be 
friends with all the enemy left in the vicini- 
ty; and they would n’t be able to retire at 
night just at taps or tattoo, or whatever it is, 
because they would have to do their hair up 
in papers for the next day. 

But what of all that? They could out- 


shine the whole army of the Potomac on a 
dress parade, and conquer all rebeldom in 
less than a week, certainly they could! 

“What do women know about war?” 

Hark! From the depths of loving, bleed- 
ing hearts comes back a sadder answer. 
Shame to the one that asked the question! 
What drop in all the bitter cup have 
they not tasted? What ball strikes home 
on the battle-field that strikes not hearts at 
the hearthstone as well? What dripping 
sword is raised aloft whose blooddrops 
quench not the light in some lone window? 
For every bright young head laid low there 
is a love-watched pillow somewhere. 

“ What do women know?” 

What do women not know, who steadily 
crush back the blinding tears, and whisper 
through white, brave lips, “Go?” Who 
turn ack to the desolate hearthstone, and 
take up the weary routine of life, when all 
its freshness and joy are gone, and onlya 
tremulous hope remains? Who write brave, 
hopeful letters, in which no tone of selfish- 
ness or fear is allowed to mingle? Whose 
hands are busied early and late in preparing 
comfort and delicacies for those who have 
gone? What do they know who pass long 
sleepless nights and anxious days, whe wait 
in vain for the letter that never comes, who 
search, with sinking hearts and eyes dark with 
anguish, the fearful battle-lists, who send forth 
dear eyes, in which ‘are shrined their life’s 
sunlight, the strong arm on which they have 
leaned, and the loving heart that has shel- 
tered them, and receive back only a lock of 
dark hair and tidings of a far off grave? 

“What do women know about war?” 

Let the desolate homes, the broken hearts. 
and the low wail of agony that God hears 
on his throne, make answer. 
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“* Butewe!— we empty heart and home 
Of life’s life love! We bear to think 
You r’e gone,— to feel you may not come,— 
To hear the door-latch stir and clink, 
Yet no more you! nor sink.” 


do you drink that 
pledge?” 

The voice that spoke by the gentleman’s 
side was low and soft, but with a tone of 

ained surprise. Roscommon Howe held 
high a glass of wine —round the table went 
the cry :— 

“ Success to the confederacy !” 

The ladies,smiled encouragement, all save 
Louise Dumaine, the daughter of the host. 

Roscommon turned to look at the girl who 
sat by his side; he lowered his glass to the 
table and said: — 

“You would have me drink to the South, 
Louise? I do not understand you.” 

Roscommon’s fair, haughty face was 
flushed with excitement, his deep blue eyes 
blazed with light. Louise saw that light 
soften, but intensify, as his gaze met hers. 
A carmine rose’to the girl’s cheeks; she 
was earnest in her words—so earnest that 
her lover felt with a pang the first disagree- 
ment between them. 

“My meaning is plain,” she said. “ Do 
you pledge a confederacy ?” 

“] am a Georgian.” Roscommon’s ac- 
cents were low but thrilling with emphasis. 

“Then be a true man?” exclaimed 
Louise, with something of reproach in her 
voice. 

“But you are the daughter of Judge Du- 
maine, Louise, what can you meat ?” 

“ Howe, man, why don’t you drink to the 
most’ glorious of sentiments? Come, pledge 
with us!” cried the host, looking with ill- 
concealed suspicion toward the two. 

The company looked that way; Roscom- 
mon raised his glass. 

“Pardon me,” he said; but though I am 
dilatory, I drink with all my heart. My life 
and service to the South, gentlemen.” 

“Bravo, Howe!” cried one. “If all our 
young men were like you, our army would 
march from one triumph to another.” 

Louise let her glass remain; she leaned 
back trying hard to conceal an expression 
of annoyance and disdain as she looked 
down the table and saw all the guests evi- 
dently so interested, so enthusiastic about 
the subject of conversation. 

“It is evident, Judge Dumaine, that your 
daughter was educated at the North,” said 


LOYAL. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW, 


a lady, whose son, in the uniform of a cap- 
tainin the rebel army, sat by her side. “She 
has not tasted her wine.” 

“TI was educated in Boston, madam,” 
replied Louise, with the slightest inflection 
of pride in her accent. 

judee Dumaine laughed, but there seemed 
a frown in his laugh, 

“TI must have my child educated, Mrs. 
Livermore,” he said. “You fancy she has 
imbibed a bit of the radical, do you? ‘Tis 
nothing, I assure you. You cannot expect 
her to be so bitter against the North; her 
mother, you know, was a Boston woman.” 

Mrs. Livermore bowed, and said suave- 
“Her father, I am happy to see, is a 
Southern man.” 

“ To the heart’s core, madam,” responded 
Judge Dumaine. “Let my country try 
me. 

As the ladies entered the parlor, Mrs. 
Livermore said to Louise, with one of her 
soft smiles that so often appeared to conceal 
a barbed arrow :— 

“TI beg of you, Miss Dumaine, not to ex- 
ercise your power in persuading Mr. Howe 
from the glorious course about which he 
seemed earnest.” 

Louise felt icy cold; to think of a differ- 
ence between her and Roscommon was 
dreadful,—to have others notice it and 
speak of it was almost unendurable. She 
coldly met the insinuating eyes of Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, and replied: — 

“ Mr. Howe will probably do what he be- 
lieves is his duty.” 

“Silenced by those repellant eyes, Mrs, 
Livermore refrained from uttering the words 
that rose to her lips. 

It was late before the gentlemen returned 
from dinner to the parlor. When they did, 
plans were discussed with warmth and with 
animation. It was in the early part of the 
rebellion, and Georgia had but lately sece- 
ded. There were several military men 
present, and they grew excited over their 
talk. The ladies sympathized and applaud- 
ed. Louise sat with surface smile and 
polite attention. 

At last the company rose to go. Ros- 
common lingered after the adieux of the 
others were said. He came back from the 
hall to the parlor, deserted save by the girl 
who sat in the low chair by one of the re- 
cessed windows. She had thrown up the 


window and was listening to the murmuring 
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flow of the Savannah. The conflict in her 
heart was more fierce, more strong than any 
she had ever known before. She struggled 
for that seli-command which seemed slip- 
ping from her. 

oscommon came and stood by her; the 
silence between them was too piercing. He 
could bear it no Jonger than that minute 
which seemed so long. He put one hand 
softly on her head, his heart uttered a bene- 
diction with it, and the heart of Louise felt 
the unspoken blessing. 

“ Louise, what is it?” he asked bending 
down, seeking to look into those drooping 
eyes. His voice was almost tremulous, 
sweet and grave. 

Louise was afraid she could not control 
her utterance; she knew better than he how 
fearful was the coming struggle. 

“ Tell me,” he said, coming still closer. 

She looked up at last with clear gaze. 

“Can you ask what itis? Were you not 
present at dinner? O, Roscommon! how 
can you strike hands with the leaders of 
such a cause as that?” 

Roscommon sat down opposite her, his 
face wearing that sadness and deprecation 
whieh makes the well-featured, blonde coun- 
tenance look, at such times, so like chiselled 
marble. 

“It is more reasonable for me to ask you, 
Louise, how youcan wish me to feel other- 
wise? 1am more surprised than I can tell 
you. I am every inch a Southerner. How 
can I be disloyal to all the sentiments ever 
inculcated in my childish heart? Your resi- 
dence in Boston has taught you strange 
things.” 

He spoke calmly, though with force. 
The face of Louise flushed, her eyes 
flashed. 

“ My life in Boston taught me freedom,” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ My soul as well as intel- 
lect were educated there. There isa peo- 
ple there. If we separate from the North, 
we commit political suicide! I wash my 
hands of such self-murder!” 

Her voice rang through the room in sub- 
dued but powerful music. Roscommon felt 
as though she were somehow removed from 
him,—as though he were no longer near 
her as before. He rose and walked the 
room with disturbed steps ; he had guessed 
something of these feelings of Louise, 
though not of half their strength and ex- 
tent. Heir to a large cotton plantation — 
his father and mother being the best and 
kindest of guardians to their slaves— being 
of that rare class held up by admirers 
of slavery as a sample of all the rest — 
young Howe had passed his life thus far in 
the happy belief that this life was the true 
one for Beg Honest and enthusiastic in 
his hove for his native South, he entered 


He had never been abroad ~—no terrible 
consequence of slavery had ever come di- 
rectly under his notice. In his life-time he 
had had but ore sorrow. 

When he was sixteen he lost a sister five 
years younger than he—his only sister; 
and the dreadful uncertainty attending her 
disappearance made his memory of that 
time still more painful. But they believed 
her to be drowned in the river, for her hat 
was found on its banks, the sole trace they 
could ever discover. Tohis youthful heart 
this shock had been so terrible, his love for 
his sister had been so devoted, that he still 


cherished her memory as one of the dearest 


things in the world to him. Saving this, his 
life had flowed in that happy channel which 
makes one amazed and terrified at the pre- 
monition of misfortune. He stayed then by 
her chair. All his soul was in the question 
he asked. 

“Do you not, then, love me?” 

“It is because I love you that it is 
killing me to know that you are wrong,” she 
replied, raising her brown eyes to the gaze 
bent down upon her. He saw there that 
exquisite love which he had hoped would 
bless his lite. 

“But all wy impulses, all my education 
tell me that I amright. Do uot talk like 
this to me, Louise. While you speak thus 
there seems to open between us some terri- 
ble gulf. I stretch out my arms in vain for 
you.” 

Tears sprang to his eyes; he bent sud- 
denly and raised her in his arms with an 
impetuosity as though he were bridging that 
gulf. 

“ Let me go from you with the assurance 
of your love,” he whispered. “You will 
think better of our cause when your lover 
has given service to it” —— 

“No, 1 cannot have it so!” interrupted 
Louise, withdrawing herself from his em- 
brace, and speaking with passionate vehe- 
mence. “Ever since I lived at the North, 
I have seen, as I never saw before, the in- 
iquity of our government, the blackness of 
the sin upon us. Roscommon, you have 
never known how I have longed to be free 
from this wickedness, — longed that you, of 
all others, should not participate in it.” 

“You are anti-slavery?” cried Roscom- 
mon. “It would be dangerous for you to 
talk like this; for my sake be careful.” 

“ For your sake,” murmured Louise, “for 
your sake, I would do so much !” 

Roscommon had that to tell her which 
now seemed to him almost i-possible. Fi- 
nally he said :— 

“You would have me place duty before 
everything, Louise, even before my wish to 
you.” 


with ardor into the lists with her defenders. 


uise shivered. What she anticipated 
was coming. iad 
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“They have offered me the colonelcy of 
the Georgia regiment,” he said, with 
an effort. Louise saia nothing. Though 
she had dreaded this moment for months 
past, the anguish was more dreadful than 
she could have thought. “This does not 
make you detest me, does it?” he asked. 

~* Nothing can do that,” she answered. 

In the silence that followed, the girl was 
striving to command her lips to pronounce 
the sentence of unhappiness for them both. 

“This war separates us,” she said, at 


t. 

“ But only for a time,” he said. 

“ ] do not mean that,” she said, in a strange 
voice ; “ I mean forever.” 

Her head sank on the window seat; life 
seemed leaving her. Roscommon’s face 
became deadly white. He had not expected 
this. 

“Louise!” he cried, and became mute 
like the marble he looked to be. 

Now that the dreadful words had passed 
her lips, Louise felt like the swimmer who 
has lost all hope, and who yields to the 
waves around him. She could not retreat; 
she could not expect him to change from 
the faith in which he believed so firmly. 
She expected fierce remonstrances, strong 
words ; for these she imagined herself pre- 
pared, but not for the low tones, the soft 
fire that blazed from Roscommon's eyes. 
He sank on a low seat by her side; his pen- 
etrating gaze drew her face up. 

“You cannot have meant those words, 
not for me, Louise. Recall them. To think 
of them is death.” 

Louise looked for a moment into those 
pleading eyes. 

“God help me!” shecried. “I did mean 
those words. I can make nothing else seem 
right.” 

“Then God pity me!” be exclaimed. 

He knew Louise too well to doubt ner de- 
termination. He was generous enough to 
kaow what her sufferings must be, but there 
rose a furious desire to overmaster all her 
resolutions with fierce words, such words as 
burned red-hot in his heart. Louise, who 
could not remove her eyes from that mutual 
gaze, saw the agitation which seemed ready 
to overwhelm them both. A stranye fear— 
it seemed a fear of herself—came to her; 
she put out both her hands in deprecation. 
Roscommon understood, and heeded. “He 
rose. 

“ At least you love me,” he said. 

She looked up athim. He turned from 
her with anguished face. 

“You must not look at me so!” he cried, 
“or I can never leave you.” 

Louise rose. Afterward she thought of 
that moment as one thinks of a time when 
the waves of eternal sorrow seemed rolling 
and drowning. 


A week after, while Judge Dumaine sat 
alone with his daughter in their parlor, he 
suddenly remarked : — 

* Roscommon has gone with his regiment. 
What is the trouble between you two? 
You are sensible enough, I hope, to know 
better than to indulge in a lover’s quarrel, 
and at such a time, too.” 

He waited for her response, and she 
said : — 

“ There has been no such quarrel.” 

So .ething in his daughter’s tone made 
judge Dumaine look earnestly at her. He 
aid down his paper. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

Louise grew resolute. 

“T have always deeply regretted that Ros- 
common was a slave owner. Now that he 
is a rebel, also, I cannot marry him.” 

Dumaine looked fearfully angry, and as 
usual at such times, he grew contemptuous. 

“You will perhaps be disowning your 
father, soon. He is both slave holder and 
rebel. How has your conscience endured 
him so long?” 

Louise grew white. At best, there was 
but little sympathy between her and her 
father. She said slowly :— 

“T cannot sy: what my father does, but 
I can choose my husband.” 

“And this is woman’s love!” exclaimed 
Dumaine. “ You are not worthy of Ros- 
common.” 

Louise was silent. Her father looked at 
hera moment. He felt uneasy and some- 
what fearful concerning her political senti- 
ments. They might get him into trouble. 

“You had better go North,” he said, at 
last. 

Louise looked up eagerly. ‘ 

“May I go—to Aunt Mabel’s?” she 
asked. 

“If I can get you there, and I think I 
can,” he replied. “You will be safer 
there.” 


It is two years since Roscommon parted 
from Louise in that house by the Savannah 
River. Since then Louise has been in 
Massachusetts. In the house of her moth- 
er’s sister the Southern girl finds peace and 
sympathy, — happiness can only come with 
those blue eyes she has renounced, and 
which may now be closed forever. She 
thinks of these Northern girls whose lovers 
are fighting the righteous battle, as blessed 
above her, for her lover’s cause she cannot 
even pray. 

Roscommon had led his regiment into 
terrible struggles; they followed him brave- 
2 and well. if Roscommon’s high soul saw 
things among the chivalry which seemed 
strange and unchivalrous, it only made him 
all the more the servant of honor and'purity. 
Sadly he discovered many deceits, many 
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falsehoods ; but he could not but love that 
fair South for which he was fighting. If 
some men in high places were untrue, he 
knew that others were honest, with them- 
selves. He was in North Carolina; his 
regiment was encamped by a small stream 
near the coast. They had been idle for 
several weeks. Roscommon had but to 
follow the routine of camp life—to keep 
his regiment in order—for the rest of the 
time he had nothing to do but gallop along 
the low flats, or, lie under some tree and 
listen to the lash of the waters in the sound. 
His men called him the sad colonel, be- 
cause he would not join in the revelries in 
which other officers mingled. Roscommon 
was not happy. The memory of a lost hap- 
piness was always present with him. He 
wondered where were his poy my hopes 
that had dawned so brightly on his opening 
manhood. Now he lived only because he 
did live. Then he had thought that to live 
was grand and glorious. 

The waves of the sea murmured against 
the coast; he raised himself from his re- 
cumbent position and sat leaning against 
the trunk of a pine, that he might look 
across the blue waters. He wondered if, in 
her Northern home, Louise Dumaine ever 
wandered by this ocean’s side. Had she 
really forgotten him? She had said she 
would always love him. 

A clatter of hoofs near him. He turned 
his head, and saw the major of his regiment. 
Major Dalton dismounted and came toward 
him, saying : — 

“1 ’m glad I’ve found you at last, colonel. 
The boys are having a devil of a time up 
there.” 

Roscommon sprang to his feet, visions of 
court-martials and insubordination rising 
before him. ‘The major laughed a little as 
he replied : — 

* Don’t be alarmed ; it is n’t a rebellion.” 

Roscommon mounted his horse, and 
said : — 

“ Tell me about it as we ride.” 

“You know General James owns a planta- 
tion up the river a piece?” asked Major 
Dalton. 

Roscommon nodded, and the major con- 
tinued : — 

“It appears his tamily generally reside in 
Mobile, but a few months ago they came on 
here to stay, as the general expected to be 
in the State for some time. They brought 
a colored girl with them — a waiting maid 
of Mrs. James’s—a confoundedly handsome 
one, too. One of our lieutenants went over 
to General James’s plantationt his morning 
after some sort of provision. He had occa- 
sion to go into the house, and saw Mrs. 
James. While there, she asked him to 
what regiment he belonged, and who com- 
manded it: When he mentioned your 


name, her maid, who sat beside her sew- 
ing, started up in great agitation, and cried, 
‘Oh, that is the name, Roscommon Howe!’ 
Her mistress quieted her. as well as she 
could, remarking to the lieutenant that 
ever since they had owned her—some 
three years — she had always acted strange- 
ly if the name of Howe had been mentioned 
before her.” 

Major Dalton paused and looked keenly 
at his colonel. He perhaps suspected one 
of those connections so common in the 
South, and admired his officer’s taste in 
beauty. 

“ Are you interested, colonel?” he asked. 

Roscommon was both interested and an- 
noyed. 

go on,” he said. 

“ The lieutenant came away, but had not 
got out of the grounds before he was over- 
taken by this handsome maid, who begged 
he would conduct her to Colonel Roscom- 
mon Howe. The gallant lieutenant could 
hardly refuse; he rather liked it, you know. 
He has an eye for beauty, andenjoyed such 
a téte-d-téte. He brought her into camp, 
and begged hard to take care of her till you 
came back; but I saw the girl, and I could 
not help pitying her, she is so well bred, 
and so—as I said before—so devilish 
handsome. I put her into my tent, and set 
a guard over her, and came after you, for 
she is in a hurry to see you, expecting 
somebody after her from General James’s 
plantation. Your boys are rather amused 
at the idea of this girl’s coming to see their 
sad colonel. What do you think of it?” 

Rostommon urged his horse. 

“1 cannot imagine,” he said. 

And he could not; he never was more 
puzzled in his life. 

The soldiers who bad been sauntering 
near the major’s tent walked away when 
they saw the two officers riding up. Ros- 
common felt a tremulous haste, an eager 

recipitancy which he had not known for a 
ong while. He pushed noiselessly before 
the major into the tent. The girl sat there 
alone, her head turned from the entrance, 
so that only her profile was visible. Simply 
clad, there seemed grace in every fold of 
her drapery. You felt yourself in the pres- 
ence of alady. Her clear cut features were 
defined against the light, her heavy brown 
hair drooped low, her eye-lashes rested on 
her cheek; but for all her quietness, there 
seemed an air of expectancy in her attitude. 
Roscommon’s heart throbbed hard. He ad- 
vanced a step, and said : — 

* Did you wish to see me?” 

The major stood a step behind, watchin 
this unusual interview, for there seem 
something unusual even now. 

The girl rose to her feet as he spoke, and 
looked at Roscommon earnestly; her large 
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black eyes scanned every feature of the 
blonde, bearded man before her. She 
stood full in the light of the impromptu 
window of the tent. She motioned him to 
come nearer the light. 

“Then you are Roscommon Howe?” she 
said, with something of disappointment in 
her voice. 

That voice rang through the soul of her 
listener, awakening memories that were 
some of the dearest. What was in her voice? 

“Are you Roscommon Howe?” she re- 
peated. 

“Yes.” 

The girl clasped her hands. 

“ Then, for pity’s sake, tell me who I am! 
Your name is the most vivid of a host of 
dim memories of a large house by a broad 
river. I have always had a presentiment 
that if I ever found Roscommon Howe he 
would tell me who I am.” 

Roscommon seized her hands, and looked 
deep into those beautiful eyes. A bewild- 
ered, half-recognizing look came to her face. 

“T will tell you,” said Roscommon, “ you 
are Marion Howe. You were not drowned, 
you were stolen and sold,” 

He watched her as memory went back 
over the long years. Her face grew color- 
less. Major Dalton saw ther how strangely 
brother and sister resembled each other, 
though one was light and the other dark. 

“ Marion was my name long ago,” she said. 
“ Marion, and my brother sometimes called 
me Marie; he rowed me Gn the river.” 

Roscommon’s eyes grew moist; he 
watched her retrospective face. 

“ And that was before those dreadful men 
took me. After that, I was ill, so ill that I 
never could remember before what was my 
name, or where I lived; but after a long 
time I remembered Roscommon Howe, 
though I could not tell to whom it belonged. 
They sold me. My God, the life 1 have 
led! I ama slave!” 

Roscommon shivered. He 
clasped the girl in his arms. 

“You are my sister!” he exclaimed. 

x remained in his arms with a satisfied 
ook. 


suddenly 


“T know it,” she said, “I see itin your 
eyes. Now your cap is off, I remember 
Roscommon’s forehead and hair. But you 
have changed, you have grown to be a 
man.” Then suddenly, and with alarm, 
“ But can you take me from slavery? Can 
you prove that I am your sister?” 

*“] will,” said Roscommon, and Marion 
could not doubt that tone. 

Roscommon fulfilled his promise. In the 
dreary investigations which that fulfillment 
occasioned all his soul revolted against that 
system which he had upheld. It was his 
own flesh and blood that had suffered and 
been despised. Home to his own heart 
came the facts, the miseries of his sister’s 
life. He thanked God for his sister’s life 
and honor, that honor which she had been 
obliged to guard at such fearful risks. He 
would not need to learn that lesson again; 
for Roscommon Howe to believe was to do. 
By the time Marion was declared his sister 
and free, he had resigned his commission. 
To free his slaves in the present condition 
of his State was impossible. He could not 

et free papers for them. Some day he 
oped to do justice to them. 
ith infinite care and privacy, he left the 
South with his sister. Regret held posses- 
sion of his heart as he left that soil he still 
so truly loved; but now he hoped for a 
higher future for his country. Disgust and 
wonder at his blindness overcame him. He 
realized that only when we feel the wound 
ourselves, do we really know its pain. 

As the ship bore him away, a thrilling 
hope grew stronger and stronger. To 
Louise Dumaine he could now offer a clean 
heart and hand. Would she still be free to 
accept that love he had always given her? 
In the summer time of New England he 
came to her, with broken fortunes, but a 
nobler life. 

“ My life was mean and incomplete,” he 
said, after he told her all; “I will look for- 
ward to something better. But, O Louise, 
I cannot be happy unless you love me.” 

Her hand sohly touched the head bent 
toward her. 

“Then be happy,” she said. 


SOMETIME. 


Sometime, sweetheart, our paths will cross again, 


And I will look once more into thine eyes, 
And feel no more the sorrow and the pain, 


While soft and sweet will sound thy sweet re- 


plies, 


Sometime, dear heart, sometime, though oceans 
foam 
And mountains rise between us, we will meet; 
Thy heart will find within my heart its home, 
And all my bitter life will turn to sweet. 


— W. Defoe. 
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A Hired Machine. 


A HIRED MACHINE. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


‘*7 HAVE thought it all over, Beli, and I 

believe 1 shal! accept the situation. 
Ten dollars for one night is a liberal price, 
and it will keep us from starving for some 
time.” 

Bell looked up from the pages of her 
novel with a yawn, as she said : — 

“Suit yourself, Rita. Of course it does 
not matter to you if you are only a hired 
machine, but I should die of mortification.” 

“One might as well die of mortification 
as starvation, 1 suppose. But 1 don’t in- 
tend to die of either as long as I have hands 
and brains to work with, so | intend to ac- 
cept Mrs. Garland’s proposal, and play the 
piano tomorrow night for her carpet dance.” 

“As you like. Nobody will ever notice 
you any way, you are so hopelessly ugly, 
and, as poor ma always said, were cut out 
for an old maid.” 

Rita made no reply, but her cheeks 
burned, and Bell continued stingin ly: — 

“You need n’t be mad about it, Rite, you 
know you are an old maid now. But there 
has to be such things in the world, and you 
might as well be one as anybody.” 

And Miss Bell, the pet and beauty of the 
family, sank back upon the sofa, and took 
up her novel again. She never did anything; 
oh, no. It would fatigue her too much, be- 
sides soiling her white hands, and she con- 
fidently expected to marry well some day, 
expectations that were fostered by her in- 
dulgent mother, who often said : — 

“You must take the responsibility upon 
your shoulders, Rita. Bell is too delicate 
to work. I never was used to it, you know, 
and besides, Bell will make a grand match 
one of these days.” 

And so Rita did the main and heaviest 

of the housework and sewing (for since 

r. Verwest failed they were too poor to 
hire) and went tramping about two days out 
of the week to give music lessons, as a 
means of support, while her mother and sis- 
ter idled the hours away at home. 

The night of Mrs. Garland’s carpet dance 


. arrived, and Rita stood before the little mir- 


ror putting the finishing touches to her 
toilette, when Bell with her usual delicacy 
said: 

* Don’t mopé any longer, Rita, it won't 
make you beautiful if yon stand there till 
morning.” 

Rita was too much accustomed to these 
eat to heed them, and Rell contin- 
ued : — 


“Perhaps Karl Clifton will be there. If 
he is, for pity’s sake, Rite, don’t let him 
know that you are the, hired machine, for he 
might look down upon me in consequence.” 

“ Yes, Rita, be careful how you conduct 
yourself,” Mrs. Verwest murmured anxious- 
ly, “for I believe Clifton regards Bell high- 
ly, despite our poverty.” 

And Rita went out with these words ringing 
in her ears, and a curious tbrili at her heart. 
Karl Clifton, in the olden days, had visited 
them frequently, but she had always been 
made to understand that it was Bell he 
sought, and she must n’t stand in Bell’s light. 
He had called only twice since their days of 
adversity, but Rita did not see him, being 
out giving lessons. 

She was exceedingly nervous as she was 
ushered into Mrs. Garland’s grand parlors, 
ard:that lady herself conducted her to the 
piano, where a formidable pile of music lay, 
with the words : — 

“ Begin at once, Miss Verwest; we have 
been waiting some little time already.” 

Rita was conscious only of Karl Clifton 
and Miss Garland flirting decorously in the 
window recess, and commenced with no 
little trepidation to play at Mrs. Garlaod’s 
diction while the dancers formed upon the 
floor, among them Mr. Clifton and Miss 
Garland. 

Hour after hour she played when Mr. 
Clifton finally approached her with the 
words ; — 

“You must be tired by this time, miss, 
and ought to rest and have refreshment.” 

Then she looked up suddenly, forgetting 
Belle’s injunction, and Karl Clifton ex- 
claimed : — 

* Good heaven! I beg pardon, but I had 
no idea that it was you, Miss Verwest.” 

“ No, and —and Bell —that is I did a’t 
mean to make myself known.” 

“ Bell told you not to, you mean,” Mr, 
Clifton exclaimed with an amused smile. 
“ Never mind Beil, but allow me to exercise 
the privilege of an old friend and take you 
to the refreshment room.” 

‘It does n’t matter, Mr. Clifton, for as 
Bell says, I am only a hired machine ”"—— 

“ But I think it does matter.” 

And Mr. Clifton’s arguments must have 
prevailed, for Rita soon accompanied him 
to the supper-room, much to the surprise of 
Mrs. Garland and her guests, who looked 
after her in amaze, some of them whisper- 
ing audibly : — 
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“ Clifton is struck by the machine.” 

“Don’t be jealous, Miss Garland, she 
won’t throw you in the shade. Clifton is 
very humanely inclined, you know, and is 
always looking after his servants’ welfare. 
Doubtless he thought the young person 
would faint away if she did n’t have refresh- 
ments.” 

Rita heard, so did Karl Clifton. Her 
cheeks burned painfully; but his eyes 
only flashed with indignation. 

“Let me go back, Mr. Clifton,” she 
pleaded. “I knew that I ought not to have 
come.” 

“And 1 knew that you had. I will be 
answerable for your conduct, Miss Ver- 
west.” 

Rita did not reply, but partook sparingly 
- of the refreshment that Mr. Clifton pressed 
upon her, and then went back to her place 
at the piano, where, as soon as Mr. Clifton 
left her, Mrs. Garland came forward, say- 
ing :— 

“Miss Verwest, you were hired to play 
for our amusement, 1 hope you won’t for- 
get it again and mistake yourself fora guest. 

o one else does, I assure you.” 

Rita bowed simply without a word, and 
let her hands seek the piano keys again. 
She was conscious of noting how dark and 
toil-stained they were, not a bit like Bell’s 
or Miss Garland’s. No, no one would ever 
mistake her for a guest, and for the next 
two hours she played as for dear life, glad 
when Mrs. Garland came at last with the 
words : — 

“You can go now, miss. The f otman 
= hand you your money as you leave the 

1.” 

And Rita went to the dressing-room, and 
donned her hat and sack and gloves, and 
then went down to the hall, where the foot- 
man handed her an envelope, with the 
words — 

“From Mrs. Garland,” and then obsequi- 
ously held the door open for her to pass. 

She was conscious of feeling just a little 
afraid to venture alone, when Karl Clifton 
came hastily forward, saying: — 

“Pardon me, Miss Verwest, but I shall 
see you home. It is not safe for you to go 
alone. I wonder Mrs. Garland thought of 
permitting it.” . 

Mrs. Garland, who had been watching 


Mr. Clifton, came quickly forward with the 
words : — 

“It was very thoughtless in me, I own. 
But don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Clifton, pray. 


I will send a servant with the young per 
son.” 

“1 beg vour pardon, madam, but it will be 
no trouble at all. And I prefer to see this 
lady home myself.” 

“I am sure, Mr, Clifton, I don’t know 
what Bell or mother or any one else will 
say,” Rita exclaimed, half ready to cry, as 
soon as they were out on the street alone. 

“And I'm sure I don’t care. But I 
would like to know why you quote Bell so 
much.” 

“ ]— 1—really I can’t tell, unless it is 
because she is pretty. Bell is very pretty, 
you know.” 

“ Yes, | know, and very heartless, too.” 

“ Why, Mr. Clifton!” 

“You think I don’t know, perhaps, but I 
do. Hired machines are not supposed to 
have any feeling, and your mother and Bell 
fully coincide with the popular opinion. 
But here we are. Good-night.” 

and going into her homely little room, 
Rita stood eters the mirror a long, lon 
time. Yes, she was undeniably plain, an 
could never compare with Bell or Miss Gar- 
land, and, with a long, heavy sigh, she pre- 
pared to retire. 

“Who came home with you last night, 
Rita?” Mrs. Verwest asked languidly, the 
next morning at breakfast. “I heard some 
one say good night.” —_ 

With a heightened color on her face, Rita 
looked beseechingly at Bell, and then an- 
swered — 

“ Mr. — Clifton.” 

“Rita Verwest! You let him recognize 
you?” 

“T could n't help it, Bell,” was the depre- 
cating reply. 

“Could n’t help it! You didn’t try to 
help it. The shame of it! You a hired 
machine, to allow the attentions of a gentle- 
man. If I was as homely as you are, I 
should want to hide my face forever.” 

* You have doubtless spoilt Bell’s chance,” 
Mrs. Verwest grumbled, while the door 
which had been ajar all the time was pushed 
open, and Karl Clifton stood before them, 
saying : — 

* You are right, madam, for I regard Rita 
as the dearest little woman on earth, and the 
bravest. And here I lay my heart and hand 
and fortune at her feet. Will you come, 
Rita?” 

And Rita, with a glad cry, hid her face 
on his shoulder. She was no longer a hired 
machine. 
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To Two Girls.—An Earthquake Region. 


TO TWO GIRLS RESIDING IN NEW YORK. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF JOSE ANTONIO CALCANO, OF VENEZUELA. 


S it true,—oh, rapture rare! — 
That my songs such glory find ? 
To live in your hearts enshrined! 
What angel has them in care? 


O doves, by fortune fell 
Banished full many a mile 
From your sweet Antillan isle, 
Where the elves and fairies dwell, 


Have they really moved you so,— 
My voicings of grief profound,— 
That you guard them closely round 

From the world with wings of snow? 


Blessed the happy day 
When in a fugitive band 
My songs with cooings bland 


Timidly fluttered away. 


New Hartrorp, N. Y., 188s. 


With the larks they took their flight, 
And straight up into the blue 
The birds they flew and they flew, 
And soon were hidden trom sight. 


But the songs cleft lower air, 
And they found your open breasts, 
And in them they made their nests, 
And dwell with your sighings there. 


What found the lark on high? 
Naught but the shroud of a cloud; 
So fares the aspirer proud, 

For heaven is not in the sky. 


Ambition and glory dart 
Up into the sky in vain; 
They only heaven attain 
Who fly with the wings of the heart. 


— Sanda Enos. 


AN EARTHQUAKE REGION. 


BY JULIUS A. 


N the very centre of the North American 
continent, with but one hundred and 
sixty miles of water front, lies the little 
Republic of San Salvador. It has an extent 
of 9,600 square miles, or but three hundred 
in excess of that of the State of New 
Hampshire. Its largest city has but 14,000 
inhabitants,'and its entire population at the 
present clay is but 600,000. 

But if it is thus insignificant in size, its 
natural wonders are beyond those of many 
larger territories, and among these may be 
named its chain of volcanoes and its earth- 
quakes. Current impression has at times 
considered the latter to be the result of 

roximity to the former, but those best 
nformed take just the contrary view, name- 
ly, that volcanoes are not only free from the 
charge of causing earthquakes, but that 
they rather serve as safety valves against 
these internal convulsions of the earth. 

The territory of San Salvador is composed 
chiefly of mountains and valleys, some of 
these hills being of iow altitude, very fertile 
and beautiful, even to their high tablelands; 
others lofty, desolate and volcanic. Among 
the latter description is the voicanic chain, 


PALMER, JR. 


extending from east to west at a short dis- 
tance from the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
In this chain are sixteen volcanoes, the 
most southern being in latitude thirteen 
degrees twenty-five minutes north, the most 
northern in thirteen degrees forty-nine min- 
utes north, and extending over but two 
degrees six minutes of longitude. The 
highest peak is that of St. Vincent, about 
8,000 feet, from which the altitude varies to 
that of Guazapa of about 3,000 feet. The 
peak of Izalco, of 4,500 feet, is one of the 
curiosities of modern times, in that its 
crater has been opened since the conquest 
of Mexico, There is but one other case 
known of such a development on dry land, 
which exception took place in the peak of 
Jorullo, Mexico. 

According to the tradition of the inhabi- 
tants, the mountain itself appeared bodily in 
the year 770, in the midst of a cattle ranch. 
A definite account states that in 1769, the 
inhabitants heard a subterranean rumbling, 
which struck terror throughout the region, 
accompanied by movements of the earth 
which continued until the twenty-third of 
February, 1770. At this date, the earth opened 
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with awful throes, cracking in fearful chasms 
around the point which was to form the 
site of the newly born mountain, which, 
being elevated into position, at once dis- 
—— a great quantity of smoke, fire and 
ava. 

The most recent of all volcanic phenome- 
na took place in the Lake Ilopanzo, in the 
month of January, 1880. In the midst of 
this sheet of water, ten miles long by five 
in breadth, a volcano was thrown up, which 
is still in its place. It is rather remarkable 
that this is in the exact line of the volcanic 
chain herein noted. This development was 
accompanied with the ordinary volcanic 
and terremotal manifestations, and, includ- 
ing the depth of the lake, the new-born 
mountain must have an elevation of at least 
1,500 feet from base to summit. 

Just one hundred years from the time 
of its birth the volcano of Izalco expe- 
rienced a notable eruption. On March 
19th, 1869, about, eight o'clock at night, 
a thick black cloud was seen over the 
chain. In the midst of this obscurity, 
suddenly an immense flame shot up from 
the crater of Izalco, illuminating, like a gi- 
gantic torch, all the surrounding mountains 
and valleys. Rivers of lava poured down 
on the adjacent plains, and lights of various 
brilliant colors mounted in the form of pyra- 
mids far up into the heavens. 

The velcano of San Salvador, altitude 
7,300 feet, is today totally extinct, with no 
prospect of revival, for it is divided into two 
enormous rocky masses, each containing a 
crater basin. The largest of these has a 
circumference of about six miles, a depth of 
one thousand feet, at which is found a beau- 
tiful lake of brackish emerald-green water, 
exhibiting under analysis large proportions 
of the sulphates of soda and magnesia. 
This lake is, at its surface, 4,500 feet above 
the level of the sea. Its sister crater has a 
small lagoon of sulphurous water at its low- 
est depth. 

The volcano of San Miguel rises abruptly 
from a vast plain on which is situated the 
city of that name, whose population may be 
approximately stated at ten thousand inhab- 
itants. The crater has a circumference of 
over six thousand feet, and a depth of five 
hundred, and this basin is terminated by a 
crack or fissure, si:nding forth at the present 
day, almost witho it interruption, smoke and 
«Saat gases. Its most conspicuous 
eruption was on March 2tst, 1787, when it 
continued in a state of activity to the even- 
ing of the 23rd; then the smoke and lava 
ceased, leaving orly a continuation of slight 
tremblings of the earth to remind the fright- 
ened inhabitants of its agitation. The 
pious people assigned their exemption from 
all harm during tais entire eruption entirely 
to the intervention of Our Lady of Peace, the 


patroness of the village. For, the whole 
population being out of dvors and in prayer 
at the height of this convulsion of nature, 
the image of the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
carried in procession toward the burning 
mountain, when, according to the devout 
chronicler, the stream of lava took another 
course, and not even the poorest hut was 
damaged by the eruption. 

To this day, in San Francisco, California, 
at the first tremor of the earth every person 
seeks the open air. The first earthquake I 
ever witnessed was in that city, and I knew 
what it was only by looking from the win- 
dows to see that the streets were thronged 
with people. ; 

The city of San Salvador has been seven 
times nearly destroyed by earthquakes, 
namely at the dates following: 1575, 1593, 
1625, 1656, 1798, 1854 and 1873, the two 
last named being by all accounts the most 
severe. On April 16th, 1854, on the morn- 
ing of Good Friday, the shocks began, ac- 
companied by terrible subterranean peals of 
muffled thunder. At eleven o’clock at 
night of the Easter Sunday following, the 
earth was rent terribly, and in ten seconds 
the whole city was a mass of ruins; one 
hundred persons were killed, and two hun- 
dred wounded. 

If this ruin was considered disastrous, 
the most recent, that of March roth, 1873, 
has no parallel in the sad annals of the 
municipality of San Salvador. A prelimina- 
ry shock which took place at two o'clock at 
night, enabling the people to reach the 
streets, was all that saved the destruction of 
life from being complete. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had ten minntes passed, when there 
was heard the must terrible detonations, and 
the swayinz of the earth was so violent that 
the strongest man was thrown helpless on 
the ground, no person being able to main- 
tain a foothold. At daybreak the city was 
found to be a heap of ruins, and even fora 
radius of twenty miles around, the desola- 
tion was general. From the effects of this 
catasphrophe the city has never fully recov- 
ered, vestiges of its desolating work and 
ruins been seen to the present day. The 
loss of lite was, however, much less than 
that of the convulsion of 1854. 

As Central America, ana San Salvador in 
particular, are under the constant liability 
to earthquakes, it may be asked what can 
induce man to build kis dwellings in the im- 
mediate proximity to those mountains which 
the old Spaniards call the “the mouths of 
hell.” 

To this may be answered primarily, that, 
in individual cases and in the case of na- 
tions, it is equally our nature to forget the 

ravest warnings in the day of security. 
Men will go from some motive into any 
place of danger. 


Just where the avalanche 
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has destroyed the hut of the Swiss cottager, 
just where the river nas swept away the 
settler’s dwelling, there man, in his faith 
and hope of better days to come, erects a 
new hut, and lays the foundation for a new 
dwelling on stronger abutments. Was 
Naples abandoned on account of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii? Will Ischia be a des: 
ert island after Casamicciola? 

But independent of this peculiarity of 
human nature, the best informed minds in 
an earthquake region consider that by prox- 
imity to volcanoes alone is the safety of 
their cities insured. The most reliable na- 
tive authorities in San Salvador take this 
view of thé case. The cities of San Salva- 
dor, San Vicent, Jucuapa and Chinameca, 
all lying near obstructed valcanoes with 
lakes in their craters, are subject to frequent 
and disastrous earthquakes, while those of 
San Miguel, Santa Ana and Izalco, all con- 
tiguous to volcanic peaks of the same names 
in an active state, are exempt from these 
convulsions. 

Having given the above examples of the 
volcanoes of the chain which traverses this 
regions of earthquakes, we may ask what is 
an earthquake? what are its causes? and 
can any means of neutralizing its action be 
devised, similar to those suggested by 
Franklin for averting the shaft of the thun- 
der-cloud? Electricity is a factor in the 
forces of nature little known ia the past, but 
today recognized as one of the most 
powerful either as a servant or as a mas- 
ter. 

Many writers believe that the theories of 
the past have no foundation in fact. Such 
are that earthquakes are caused by subter- 
ranean currents of air, lry the fall and dis- 
memberment of immense internal caverns, 
by the effervescence produced by inflammable 
matters in the earth’s composition, by the 
explosion of gases formed interna'ly under 
the influence of heat at the earth’s surface 
oratthe centre. Very notable cosmogonists 
as Humboldt and others have promulgated 
scientific theories of the cause of earth- 
quakes based essentially on the successive 
upheavals of the solid crust of the earth by 
the influence of the pressure from the inte- 
rior of gases and the igneous state of the 
central mass. These investigators consider 
that there exists in the earth’s centre a cu- 


-mulation which is ina state of fusion, cov- 


ered by a solid crust, on which all mankind 
have their dwelling place. The gaseous 
fluids generated by the heat are at times 
condensed by the codling of the crust, until 
they must burst forth by a rupture of the 
locality of their confinement. It has also 
been surmised that, 1n some way, the waters 
of the sea at times get access to these 
internal molten elements, and thus the gases 


manner as where water is introduced into a 
hard coal fire. 

That the crust of our planet is not far 
distant from an igneous mass is probably 
correct, although space forbids us to give 
more than one proof of this theory; this 
seems, however, to be sufficiert evidence 
from its very simplicitv. In sinking to 
great depths in the earth, such as is often 
done for the purpose of mining operations, 
it is found that the temperature rises in the 
proportion of one degree for about one hun- 
dred feet of descent, so that by this progres- 
sion in the temperature, it is easily deduced 
that at great depths metallic and mineral 
substances must exist only in a state of 
fusion. 

But there are some considerations which 
are opposed to the belief in a generation of 
gases by means of internal heat, and their 
consequent expansion into an earthquake. 
If the cause of earthquakes were the expan- 
sion of gases at whatever degree of pres- 
sure, they would escape during such convul- 
sion in enormous quantities from every 
crack and pore of the earth, which does not 
by any’means take place. This observation 
gains in force if we but consider the atmos- 
pheric pressure at which a steam boiler 
explodes, and from this calculate that which 
would be necessary to break the solid crust 
of the earth. The result would prove that 
by the force exerted and amount of gas lib- 
erated, one earthquake would destroy the 
inhabitants of an entire country if not of the 
whole planet. 

From the known power of explosives on 
a given surface may also be calculated the 
depth and extent of their subterranean 
action. Now, taking the action at the earth’s 
surface of any given earthquake, this can 
be considered but as an exhibition at the 
point of a pyramid or cone of a more widely 
spread convulsion, and in the case of those 
earthquakes which have been felt over wide 
extents of country, the size of this base is 
almost incalculable. Taking as an example 
the earthquake of the fourth year of the era 
of Tiberius which destroved in a single 
night thirteen cities, all within a circle of 
three hundred miles in diameter, it has been 
calculated that all the gun powder ever 
made would have been powerless to put in 
motion the conical mass of earth from base 
to summit. Yet it is not unusual for an 
earthquake to extend its effects in a minor 
degree over large tracts of country and even 
across continents. At the time of the ele- 
vation of the volcanic islands in the lake of 
llopango, corresponding convulsions were 
felt in many other parts of the globe. 

There have not been wanting those who 
advocate an astronomical theory of the 
cause of earthquakes. Thus, there is a 
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by the fluid state of the original matters 
entering into the composition of our planet, 
whose tides in the infinity of space should 
be produced by the effects of solar, planeta- 
ry and lunar attraction, and a curious inves- 
tigator, Mr. Delauney, has believed that he 
could notice a coincidence between the 
most celebrated earthquakes and the prox- 
imity of Jupiter and Saturn in certain celes- 
tial localities. By means ot this law, he pre- 
dicts 1886, 1891, 1898 and 1900 as the nota- 
ble earthquake years of the present century, 
He ciaims to have predicted correctly the 
late convulsion of nature in Java, which by 
astronomical data was to take place on the 
second of August, 1883, and actually did oc- 
cur on the twenty-eighth day of July, 1884. 
This prediction was made in 1881. 

An attaché of the French legation to the 
Argentine Republic ina communication to the 
Academy of Sciences, of Paris, has claimed 
the discovery of a sure method of pre- 
dicting the proximate approach of an earth- 
quake. This consists simply in suspending 
an ordinary magnet with its poles of attrac- 
tion a few feet trom the earth on which 
points is hung a small piece of iron; a short 
time before the snock the magnet becomes 
— to retain the iron, wnich therefore 

alls to the earth. Mr. Menton claims to 
have frequently proved the truth of this test 
in the slight shocks of earthquake which are 
common at Arequipa. 

In 1752, Bertholon, a celebrated French 
scientist, advanced the theory tnat if the 
electrical currents in the atmosphere were 
correctly defined, corresponding currents of 
this fluid must exist in the substance of the 
earth, and that at the arrival of these near 
the surface, the equilibrium between this 
surface or crust and the atmosphere would 
thereby be ruptured; following this tneory 
to its logical conclusion, he proposed to 
construct earthquake conductors designed 
to, at ieast, diminish the intensity of the 


shocks. He advised that for such a pur- | 


pose large lightning rods should be erected 
whose subterranean and divergent points 
should attract and carry off into the atmos- 
phere the excess of electricity approaching 
the surface of the earth from its centre. 

The celebrated Buffon also declared his 
belief in electricity as the cause of earth- 


quakes, and it would seem to an uneducated 
observer that no other known element of 
nature were capable of producing such in- 
stantaneous and stupendous results. Have 
we not all read of thunder storms where it 
was said that the fatal shock came from the 
ground and not from the heavens? There 
have not been wanting in earthquake regions 
scientific men who, following the theory of 
Bertholon, have advocated the construction 
of conductors to disarm the power of the 
approaching earthquake. One of the clear- 
est and shortest statements of such a design 
was proposed by Senor Carvallo to the 
University of Santiago, Chili, in the follow- 
ing terms. He says:— 

“Two powerful electro dynamic currents 
depolarized and contrary are condensed — 
one in the bowels of the earth, the other on 
its superficies, and as they approach the one 
to the other, the electrical fluid charges all 
the water sources, the dry earth, and the ox- 
ides and salts in their composition, The 
meeting of these currents at a high state of 
atmospheric heat produces earthquakes. 

“If in the cities of Santiago and Valpar- 
aiso there should be sunken to the depths of 
the subterranean water sources electro- 
dynamic conductors of copper wire that 
should have at one extremity a large: sur- 
face of the same metal submerged in the 
spring, and at the other extremity, a dis- 
charging non-conductor submerged in the 
sea or leading into a large river, the electro- 
dynamic current would be harmlessly neu- 
tralized, and the polarization and consequent 
earthquake would be avoided.” 

After all that has been learned and pro- 
mulgatec, however, electricity is the least 
known of any of the natural eiements, and 
as the motive power of the volcano and the 
earthquake is.almost equally a mystery, it 
may not be out of piace to connect the two, 
It is the work of science and of time to dis- 
cover the cause and the purpose of every- 
thing that is now hidden in the lap of nature, 
and as we are taught that the convulsious 
of sorrow, passion and anger are sent to fit 
the individual for another and a higher life, 
so it may be that our great and general 
dwelling place is in a state of preparation 
for a tuture state, and that to this growth 
discipline is just as necessary as peace. 


Home is the sphere of hafmony and peace, 


The spot where angels find a resting-place 
When, bearing blessings, they descend to earth. 


— Mrs. Hale. 
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AN EXPERIMENT. 


BY J. W. DAVIDSON. 


HE dusky shadows of the summer eve- 
ning were gathering thickly in the 
recesses of the little park in a brisk New 
England city. Here and there, lounging 
upon the seats, groups of persons were chat- 
ting and laughing; up and down the walks 
couples were slowly promenading, while at 
one end quite a crowd had gathered around 
a stand upon which a band was discoursing 
music of a somewhat inferior order. Back 
from the glimmering lights which. illumina- 
ted portions of the park, where the shadows 
were deepest sat a stout man smoking, 
while nearest the walk, and only a few feet 
from the solitary smoker, a seat was occu- 
pied by a man and woman, a boy of six or 
seven wandering about near by, the watch- 
ful eyes of his parents following his every 
movement. 

“Tom Edwards came very near being 
discharged to-day, Alice,” said the father of 
the little boy, while the man in the shadows 
took the cigar from his mouth and listened 
intently, for the name spoken was his own. 

“ How was that?” queried the woman, a 
trim little person, under thirty, and dressed 
in white; the dim light partially revealing 
her fair, pretty face and plump figure, while 
her husband, only a trifle the senior, was 
also fair, with tawny hair and beard and 
medium-sized, 

* Well, he came into the shop this morn- 
ing rather the worse for liquor, | should 
judge, and used disrespectful language to 
the superintendent. One word led to an- 
other, and I wonder Tom was not dis. 
missed. He is a good workman, and gets 
half-a-dollar a day more than I do; he has 
charge of a certain class of labor. I rather 
think I would get his place, if he should 
lose it.” 

The listener bent eagerly forward to catch 
the woman’s reply. 

“T should like to have your pay increased, 
but not at the expense of another. It would 
be hard on Mr. Edwards to lose his job, for 
I don’t believe they have a dollar laid by, 
and | pity his wifé and little boy. I don’t 
think their home is as pleasant as ours,” and 
hér bright eyes glistened with happiness as 
she clasped her hands upon her husband’s 
Shoulder. ‘*Poor Maud, she is not the gay, 
laughing flirt that she wasten years ago.” 

The man looked fondly down upon the 
uplifted face, while Tom Edwards drew far- 
ther back into the shadows. 

“And Tom himself is not the brilliant, 


handsome, young man of that period, 
either,” said the husband. “ How different 
our lives might have been if certain circum- 
stances had not served to shape them as 
they did.” 

“They could not have been happier,” 
she answered; and the man behind them 
pS teeth savagely and muttered to him- 
self: — 

“Happy! what is happiness I wonder? 
If being spooney and making fools of 
themselves means Be happy, I don’t want 
any of it.” 

And yet, deep down in his heart a tender 
memory stirred his being with a half-forgot- 
ten thrill. He remembered Alice Miller, 
the little blonde whom he had worshiped ten 
oradozen years ago, and he shrugged his 
shoulders as he thought of his own untidy 
home and slatternly wife. and wondered how 
it would have been if nothing had arisen to 
estrange him and sweet Alice Miller. 

His mind went back to those free, happy 
days, when he, a bold, black-eyed, handsome 
youth, frequented picnics, balls and parties, 
with pretty, shy, little Alice, frequently 
meeting another apparently devoted couple 
—John Hume and Maud Burleigh, the 
former a fair, somewhat diffident young 
fellow, the latter a dark-eyed red-lipped bru- 
nette, with a sad propensity for flirting, and 
a spirit which brooked no restraint. She 
had completely bewitched honest John 
Hume, and he came at her beck and call 
like an obedient spaniel. But too much 
submission had served to weary the wilful 
giri, and she turned her melting eyes upon 
Edwards —dare-devil Tom, as he was called. 
At first Alice only smiled at their flirting, 
but soon her indignation was aroused, and 
Mr. Tom was flatly told that his company 
was no longer desired, and his passionate 
nature flamed up at once, and he redoubled 
his attentions to Maud, who, proud of her 
new conquest, abruptly terminated her en- 
gagement with young Hume, and within a 
year the gay girl and the handsome young 
machinist had vowed to love and cherish 
each other even until death. 

But neither John Hume nor Alice Miller 
faded and pined away, as they should have 
done. On the contrary, they seemed to 
have made up their minds to comfort each 
other, and scarce a year had elapsed before 
they, too, joined fortunes for better or for 
worse. 

Here this little bit of a love story should, 
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according to the old rule, end; but, with 
John and Alice at least, it seemed scarcely 
to have commenced. He was a machinist, 
and worked in the same shop with Edwards, 
and each morning and noon, on going to his 
work he kissed his wife, and, when his baby 
came, mother and child seemed to constitute 
his world, and a sweet spirit of contentment 
brooded over the little household. 

Tom Edwards had often smiled grimly 
when he beheld these little caresses between 
the loving pair, declaring that such sweet 
milk must sour, but nearly half a score of 
years had only seemed to more tightly rivet 
the golden chain that bound them together, 
and to-night sitting here with so many peo- 
ple near, and yet‘so utterly alone, he cursed 
the fate which had caused only weeds to 

row in his pathway. His wife had lost 
in a great measure her early attractiveness. 
Their gay repartée had given place to sneers 
and recriminations, and their boy was grow- 
ing up in an atmosphere poisoned by taunts, 
and oftentimes with downright quarrels. 

But all this while John Hume and his 
happy wife are chatting together, or answer- 
ing the many questions of their child, and 
Tom Edwards is glowering darkly in the 
shadow of the trees. Again the latter heard 
words in reference to himself: — 

“] was surprised and shocked,” he heard 
Alice say, “at something that Artie Edwards 
said to our Johnnie the other day. He was 
Standing at the gate, when you kissed me 
goodby at noon, and when you kissed John- 
nie and had gone, Artie turned to him, and 
said, ‘does your father kiss you and your 
mother every time he goes away?’ ‘Of 
course he does; don’t your father kiss you?’ 
* Yes, with a club,’ the little fellow said, and 
his black eyes fi shed as he wenton. * You 
bet I don’t let him get near enough for that, 
he licks me too much.’ ‘ My papa never 
whipped me,’ answered Johnnie, and he 
shook his little, white head as though he did 
not know what :o make of a papa who 
whipped his little boy, and did n’t kiss him. 
And then Johnnie asked again, ‘don’t your 
= kiss your mama, either?’ Then Artie 

aughed. ‘Kiss mother; he’d rather cuff 
her, I guess,’ Is n’t it terrible, how people 
do live in this world?” 

The dark figure writhed on the seat, and 
muttered curses against his wife, his boy 
and himself. 

“It is time we were going in,” said john 
Hume, rising from tne seat. “It is nearly 
nine o’clock,” and arm-in arm the “ spooney” 
couple walked away, the little boy trotting 
on ahead. 

Tom Edwards drew himself slowly up 
and threw away the stump of a cigar, which 
he held in his hand. As he came out into 
the light, a dark scowl was on his swarth 

4 nd his black beard twitched as he 


looked after the retreating trio, and mut- 
tered : — 

‘‘Have n’t a dollar ahead in the world? 
What business is it of theirs whether I 
make a fool of myself or not? 1 ll teach 
that young brat of mine to carry tales.” 

He clutched his strong hands together 
and strode away toward the lower part of 
the town, for it was Saturday night, and his 
associates would expect him. The lighted 
streets were full of people, but Tom was im- 
pressed with a strange feeling. He stopped 
oppusite a barber-shop, hesitated a moment, 
then went in and waited his turn. When 
he took the chain in response to the ton- 
sorial artist’s “next,” he ordered a shave 
and hair-cut, and the man who rose from the 
chair with a black moustache and closely- 
cut locks was a decided improvement on the 
long-haired, frowsly bearded object, who 
had taken possession of it. He straight- 
ened his solid, well-made form, as he looked 
in the glass, and the scowi faded away from 
his face, as he said in an undertone : — 

“Not the worst-looking fellow in the 
world, after all, Tom,” and he left the shop 
and walked steadily toward home, not even 
indulying in a glass of beer. 

It was not yet ten when Maud Edwards 
was startled by the abrupt entrance of a 
man whom she scarcely recognized, though 
a second look told her it was the partner of 
her sorrows. He came in and took a chair 
without saying a word, and sat looking at 
the floor. 

“You are home early, are n't yoy Tom?” 
queried the woman, after a few minutes’ op- 
pressive silence, looking at him with an 
expression of curiosity in her black eyes, 
and laying down tne paper she had been 
reading. 

“Well, yes; I am rather early for me, 
that ’s a fact,” answered the map, glancin 
around the ill-kept room, witn its unblack 
stove, general look of disorder, and sink 
cluttered with unwashed dishes. A smile 
not of pure amiability moved his heavy mus- 
tache as he continued; “a man ought to 
spend his evenings at home; | think | shall 
try it in the future.” 

It was a far from cheerful look which 
rested upon her not unhandsome face, and 
she frowned as she asked in a petiish tone: 

“ What ’s come over you, Tom; anything 
gone wrong?” 

“Yes; everything goes wrong,” he an- 
swered, while she turned in her chair and 
smoothed down the soiled calico wrapper 
that encased her once shapely form. 

He met her look with bold, fierce eyes, 
and his words were sadly at variance with 
the tone in which they were spoken : — 

“ Yes, our whole lives are wrong, and I 
am going to try a different plah, and see 
how it will work. 
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She laughed a low, bitter, mocking laugh. 

“You turn over a new leaf, Tom Ed- 
wards ” —and her full lip curled scornfully, 
—‘“when did this notion get into your 
addled brain?” 

The impulse was strong upon him to fling 
back taunt for taunt, as he had done times 
without number, but the man’s iron will 
kept’them back, and his tone was low and 
dogged as he spoke again : — 

of don’t expect any love scenes, and all 
that, but I am going to see for the next 
three months how it seems to act like a 
good man, whether I am one or not, and I 
want you to help me. I have not drank 
anything to-night, and I will not for three 
months. I am not going to find fault; I’m 
not going to scold, nor whip my boy; you 
must do that when he needs it. [ won't 
smoke in that time, and I want you to slick 
up and help me all you can. e'll walk 
out together and try and be like people who 
are all wrapped up in each other.” 

There was no softening in his voice, no 
tenderness in his eyes, which were bent up- 
on the floor, as he enumerated these items 
of good behavior, but through it all was a 
certain ring that seemed to say, “I mean 
this.” 

The neglected, ill-treated and ill treating 
wife’s curiosity was aroused. She had seen 
him in many different moods, but none that 
resembled this in the least. She wanted to 
question him as to the cause of this new in- 
sanity, but the frown on his face, even while 
he was making these fair promises, checked 
her for once. 

“Will you agree to this and help me, 
Maud?” he continued in the same passion- 
less, hard voice. “It will only be for three 
months, we can stand it that long.” 

“Of course, Tom, though I don’t know 
what you are driving at;” and so the matter 
ended for the night. 

Sunday morning, after breakfast, Tom 
called his boy a bright little fellow of eight, 
and took him upon his knee. He was the 
picture of his father in miniature, but a sus- 
picious look rested upon his young face, as 
he came at his father’s bidding, and was 
lifted to the latter’s knee. The last time he 
had been there he was held differently, and 
the interview had been everything but pleas- 
ant to the youngster. But now he was 
sorely amazed as his father’s hand stroked 
his tangled, curly hair. 

“ A’n’t you going to lick me,” questioned 
the boy at length, emboldened by his father’s 
unusual peacefulness. 

“No, I shall let your mother do that for 
the present,” said Tom, almost gently. . 

“That ’s hunky,” cried the little fellow, 
ets “She don’t lay it on like you 

0. 


“Where shall we go today, Maud?” 


asked Tom, turning to his wife wko was 
washing the dishes. 

“1 can’t go to church; I have n’t things 
fit to wear,” returned the woman, pausing 
in her work and leaning upon the sink. 

**No, I don’t wish to go to church, not 
yet, anyway. Let ’s take a row on the 
river. It will do us and the boy good.” 

She had not heard his voice so low for 
years, and she could hardly realize that he 
had asked for her company. She hurried 
through with her morning’s work, put on 
such clothing as she could muster, tidied 
her boy as best she could, and the three 
sallied forth. 

“Take my arm, Maud,” Tom said, as 
they stepped upon the sidewalk, “that is the 
way these model people do,” and his smile 
somehow seemed to have lost its bitterness, 
as he held her parasol, somewhat awkward- 
ly, it must be confessed, for the old-time 
practice was strangely unfamiliar to him. 

As they passed down the street toward 
the river the voices of the church bells 
smote the air, and well-dressed people 
wended their way to the different places of 
worship. John Hume and Alice were sur- 
prised to see Tom Edwards with his wife 
on his arm, and Artie, strangely neat as well 
as important, on the street at this hour, but 
the breadth of the street separated the two 
families, and nothing but simple salutations 
passed between them. 

The row along the quiet bank of the river 
was a rare treat to Artie, and to Maud, as 
she sat in the stern of the boat propelled by 
Tom’s strong arms, and heard the waves 
splash against the bow and ripple along the 
sides, while the breeze fanned her face with 
its delightful coolness, it seemed so unreal 
and different from her ordinary life that she 
could scarcely realize it. And the next day 
when Tom started for his work, he stopped 
to kiss her, saying that he must carry out 
the whole programme. She had half a mind 
to repulse him, it seemed so like mockery 
to press the lips that had cursed her so 
many times, though her own were none the 
less guilty; but she submitted to the caress 


| as mechanically as it was offered, though 


Artie darted down an alley-way beside the 
house, not having overmuch confidence in 
his father as yet. 

And as the days went by, Tom stuck to 
his resolution wonderfully well, though 
Maud fell from grace a number of times. 
But the man’s iron will served him in good 
stead. Only a flushing of the face, corru- 
ee brows and swollen veins in the neck 

etokened his curbed passion. Never a 
word of recrimination escaped his set lips, 
and before the first week of probation was 
over she was surprised at the amount of 
self-control she had acquired. Artie at first 


was puzzled, but childlike, fell readily in 
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with the new order of things, and soon 
bounded down the street as eagerly and 
much more vociferously than little Johnnie 
Hume to meet the parent once so dreaded. 

Tom’s evenings were ganeeeny spent at 
home, the aspect of which had greatly 
chanyed as well as the mistress who pre- 
sided over it. Much of Maud’s early good 
looks had been restored to her, and the de- 
fiant, reckless expression was gone from 
her face. Their old acquaintances had 
ceased to wonder, or make remarks as the 
strangely metamorphosed couple wandered 
out evenings, or rode together in the horse- 
cars. And later on, when Maud’s wardrobe 
had been replenished, they attended church 
at times, if not with the inward fervor, at 
least with the outward show of other pillars 
of society. 

Two months of the allotted term of pro- 
bation had passed away,and Maud began 
to look forward to its termination with an 
undefined fear. Would it end then, and the 
old life with its hideous phases and peace- 
destroying bickerings once more reign in 
their household as of old? Better, she 
thought bitterly, if this new life had never 
been tried, if they must revert to the old 
way again. Her courtship with Tom, so 
many weary years.ago, had lacked wholly 
those interchanges of confidence, that 
mingling of thought and purpose so essen- 
tial to a perfect union, and now her mind 
was tortured by doubts and fears, as of one 
whd suffers from unrequited love. Her 
husband’s manner of late had not grown 
loving or tender, though it was more sub- 
dued and thoughtful. He had dropped into 
the habit of reading to her evenings while 
she busied herself with sewing. Whenever 
she asked him for money it had been given 
readily; none of the bygone slurs as to her 
extravagance, nor sullen refusals. 

But one Monday night after supper, when 
the autumn leaves were brightening with 
gold and scarlet, and a month of the time of 
self-watchfulness yet remained, Tom Ed- 
wards put on his hat, kissed his wife in the 
usual passionless way, and, saying that he 
should be away till ten, walked slowly out of 
doors. She watched him by the flickering 
light of the street lamps till he passed from 
sight. 

“ Where ’s father gone?” asked Artie, 
who had acquired quite a liking for his pa- 
ternal ancestor. 

“1 don’t know,” responded the mother, 
a strange terror gnawing at her heart. 

She went about her household work, but 
the boy’s eyes were upon her. 

“Will he come home drunk?” queried 
the boy, echoing the unspoken thought of 
the woman. 

“ Hush!” she said hastily, “I suppose he 


But through the long evening after the 
boy was sound asleep, she sat listlessly with 
idle hands, and wondered what his now un- 
usual absence portended. She heard one 
of the city clocks strike ten; then she wait- 
ed anxiously, and soon his _ heavy 
tread sounded at the door. He came into 
the kitchen where she sat, their home being 
small and meanly furnished, a tired look on 
his face, which did not brighten as he greet- 
ed her, but no traces of part were upon 
him. She did not question him, for there 
had been no interchange of confidence 
since their armistice began. All through 
that week he absented himself from home 
evenings, and Maud grew even more reti- 
cent than ever, if possible, though she re- 
laxed none of her efforts to carry out their 
mutual agreement of good behavior. An- 
other and another week of similar kind fol- 
lowed, and now, during the short days of 
November, the three months of good be- 
havior drew to an end, though, spite of the 
peacefulness of their home, the couple had 
seemingly drawn no nearer to each other in 
spirit. 

It was the last day of the thirteea weeks 
in which Tom Edwards had declared that 
he would not give way to his evil nature, 
neither by word nor action. During this 
time, to the best of Maud’s knowledge, he 
had abstained entirely from liquor, though 
never during all those stormy years had his 
drinking interfered to any extent with his 
work, and she trembled to think that his 
self-imposed restraint would soon be over. 
The table was spread neatly, and a palatable 
supper awaited Tom as the bells and whis- 
tles proclaimed that the labors of the week 
were ended. He came up the steps slowly, 
and ate his supper in almost moody silence. 
After the dishes were cleared away, and 
Artie sat at the table with a child’s paper, 
Tom crossed the room to where Maud sat 
oh and still, a sad, yearning look in her 
; rk eyes, a troubled expression upon her 
ace. 

“So this is our last day of grace,” he said. 
“ Has it been a paying experiment ?” 

“ Do you think it has?” she asked eva- 
sively. 

“In one way, yes,” he returned, and he 
took a bunch of bills from his pocket. 
“There is over a hundred dollars I have 
saved in that time, and up to three months 
ago I scarcely ever had a dollar I could cail 
my own, though I have had four dollars a 
day for years; but for the last month I have 
put in over time evenings.” 

Her eyes brightened somewhat. This 
accounted for his absence, but she remained 
silent. 

“ Three months ago,” he continued, while 
Artie. ceased looking at his paper, and lis- 


has business.” 


tened, “1 was a rough, brutal man, yet with 


if 
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common-sense enough to know that a home 
full of love and gentleness was better than 
one filled with hate and bitterness.” 

He seemed forcing the words from his 
lips, even as he had three months before, 
when his self-exacted duties were enumer- 
ated. Her face paled. and her lips seemed 
about to speak, but he interrupted her. 

“] thought then it would do no harm to 
put on the semblance of a true life, whether 
we felt it or not, but though our lives have 
been a thousand times happier by reason of 
this hypocrisy, it has also tees t its bitter 
fruit.” 

She gave a little gasp as he ceased for a 
moment, and sat with his head bowed in his 
hands. For an instant her voice failed her. 
Then in strange, unnatural tones she spoke 
one little word. 

“Why?” 

He raised his head, and all bitterness, all 
hardness was gone out of his voice; the 
strong, iron-willed man was as weak as a 
child. 

“ Because I see now how necessary love 


and confidence are to our happiness; I see 
how recklessly I have thrown away all 
claims to the love and respect of a woman, 
and that even this short period of peaceful- 
ness was conceived in iniquity and not 
through any goodness of heart.” 

A frightened look blanched her face. 

“Thrown away your chances for happi- 
ness! Do you mean —was it because — 
Alice ” —she panted, and then she stopped, 
while her burning eyes asked the question 
her tongue refused to utter. 

His eyes glowed as well. 

“ Not that, not that! I envy no man his 
wife; but though it may seem an insult to 
ar after all my ill-treatment and neglect, so 

elp me, God, there is no possible sacrifice 
I would not make if you loved me as I do 
you.” 

Her arms were about his neck, her sob- 
bing, passionate face pressed to his, and the 
kiss Tom Edwards gave his wife —though 
the first real lover’s kiss, spite of his ten 
years of married life—was prompted by 
something besides mere duty. 


THE PRINCE WHO RODE ON A FLYING HORSE. - 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


bern: was once in a country great 

trouble about a fierce monster that 
attacked the peasants in the fields, and had 
killed and torn in pieces many people. The 
king of the country promised a large reward 
to any one who would free the land from 
this plague. But the animal was so large 
and strong and dreadful that no one would 
even venture near the forest where it lived. 

This terrible animal is said to have been 
a three-headed, fire-breathing monster. The 
fore part of its body was that of a lion, the 
hind part that of a dragon, and the middle 
ox that of a goat; while each of its three 

eads resembled that of one of the three 
animals. Probably the terrors of the people 
led them to greatly exaggerate its horrors, 
but we may believe that it was a very terri- 
ble thing indeed. Every day it devoured 
three persons, and that part of the country 
where its ravages were committed became 
almost a wilderness. 

At last the king made proclamation that 
he would give his only daughter in marriage 
to any man who would bring the monster to 
him dead. 


Not long after this proclamation was 
made there arrived at court a young and 
handsome prince from a distant country. 
He brought a letter of introduction to the 
king who, when he read it, smiled curiously. 
It was a very singular letter, and this was 
what made the king smile. He was com- 
manded to receive the young prince kindly, 
and at a proper opportunity to have him 
killed. It seems that the prince had some 
enemies in his own land and they had con- 
trived this way to get rid of him. 

A happy thought entered the king’s mind. 
He did not wish, if he could help it, to in- 
fringe the rights of hospitality and slay the 
young man outright, nor did he consider it 
prudent to ignore altogether the request of 
the king who wanted the prince killed. He 
would send him against the monster that 
was ravaging his kingdom. He might pos- 
sibly kill the monster, but he would be sure 
to be killed himself, and there would bea 
double gain. 

The young prince did not have to be 
urged to undertake the dangerous mission. 
He was strong and brave-hearted, and be- 
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sides, he had caught a glimpse of the young 
princess’s fair face, who had been promised 
as a prize to the victor. So he made ready 
for the fray, put on bis armor and saddled 
his steed. 

Now this horse of the prince’s was a won- 
derful creature. You will hardly believe me 
when I tell you that it was a real flying 
horse. It was a stately white beast, with a 
pair of gauze-like wings large enough to car- 

it through the air like abird. Bellerophon, 
(aid I tell you that this was the prince’s 
name?) guided him with a golden bridle, 
and the winged horse carried him wherever 
he wished to go. 


Mounted on this marvellous flying horse’ 


the young prince went out to fight the borri- 
ble three-headed monster. He had not gone 
far when an old man stepped up to him. 
This man held in his hand a black spear, 
and said: — 

“1 will give you this spear because your 
heart is innocent and good; with this‘you 
can go out and discover the monster and it 
will not be able to harm you.” 

Bellerophon thanked the aged peasant, 
took the spear, balanced it in his hand, and 
without delay sought the haunt of his for- 
midable enemy. 

It was not long before he caught sight of 
the animal coming toward him, and fiercely 
making ready to spring. The youth put his 
spear in rest, and the winged horse rose in 
the air as lightly as a bird. In wild rage 
the fierce beast sprang violently toward him, 
and was met by the spear on the point of 
which he ran, and, as it pierced him to the 
heart, the terrible monster fell dead. 

After this the youth went to the king and 
demanded his daughter in marriage, accord- 
ing to the royal decree. You can imagine 
how the king felt when he saw Bellerophon 
alive and unharmed, and knew that the 
three-headed dragon was slain. Of course 
he felt relieved to know that his land was 
free from the terrible scourge, but what to do 
with the young prince he hardly knew. He 
was in a dilemma indeed. He could not 
consent to accept him as a son-in-law, and 
he did not just like to anger him by a refusal. 
Finally he told him that before he could marry 
his daughter he must bring to the palace 
the scalps of a hundred Mysians. 

The Mysians were a very brave nation of 
stout warriors, and the king thought that 
Bellerophon would certainly lose his life be- 
fore he secured a hundred scalps. But it 
was an easy matter enongh to the prince, for, 
mounted on his winged horse he rode right 
into the Mysian country, and no one harmed 
him. At the end of six days he returned 
with not only one hundred but two hundred 


scalps. The king was amazed, yet when 
the prince asked tor his bride he again put 
him off. 

“ Catch me the stag with the golden hoofs 
that is by the river Cayster,” said the king, 
“and then you can have my daughter.” 

Bellerophon did not murmur or complain, 
though this stag was reputed so swift of 
foot that no mortal might overtake it; he 
only said: — 

“] will bring you the golden-hoofed stag 
in three days.” 

Then he mounted his steed and rode 
away. 

Sure enough the third day he appeared 
leading the “y: with golden hoofs, which 
trotted behind him as docile as you please. 
But the king and his court were absent with 
the army that had gone to defend the land 
against the Mysians. 

The youth stopped only to give the stag 
to the care of the royal groom, and to re 
fresh himself with some Sond and water, 
and then he rode away to the battlefield. 
When he reached there he found that a 
large number of the king’s troops had al- 
ready fallen, and those who remained were 
giving way before the enemy. 

Bellerophon then assailed the rear of the 
Mysian army, and began slaying the warri- 
ors as though they had been stubble. 
When they saw the armed figure mounted 
on the strange horse the enemy lost all heart, 
and finally took to flight! He had indeed 
saved the king from defeat, but not from 
death, for he had fallen early in the fight. 

When the soldiers saw that they were 
without a king they clashed their swords 
upon their shields, and raised upon their 
bucklers the brave young hero who had 
fought so nobly tor them, and proclaimed 
him their sovereign. High in air upon this 
breathing pedestal of warriors the graceful 
young prince stood with uplifted arms, and 
the setting sun burned upon his golden hair 
till it shone like fire. 

So Belle:ophon became king, and wedded 
his princess at last. There was a happy 
bridal at which there was much wine drank, 
and merry music upon stringed instruments, 
and the festivities lasted a year and a day. 

As for the winged steed he did not re- 
main with Bellerophon long after this. As 
the prince had nothing for him to do, he 
grew tired of inaction, and at last flew off 
toward heaven, And if you will look up in- 
to the sky some evening in November you 
will behold, almost directly overhead, the 
fying steed, or what there is left of him, for 
there are only a few stars in his head and 
tail. 
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» the floor, ripping open the tick. 


KATY’S UNLOVELINESS. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


er PINKS came into the par- 
or. 

“ Mother, Katy does do some of the most 
unlovely things!” 

“ What is it, now, darling?” 

“Why, she,’s ripping open that bed 
which is to have the straw changed. The 
straw is as fine as tinder, and it sifts out on 
her woolen dress, and flies in the air so that 
her hair is full of it. And you know how 
coarse it makes one’s hands, ma. She is 
looking real blowzy. I would n’t do it for 
the world; and I declare that Katy’s tastes 
are naturally low, she is always doing such 
rough, housemaid kind of work. Why do 
you let her, ma?” 

“TI can’t help it, my dear. I don’t see 
why she rips the tick. I told Dorothy to do 
it.” 

“ Well, I wish you would call Katy down. 
She won’t be fit to be seen by the time Mr. 
St. James comes.” 

Mrs. Pinks put down her sewing, and 
went to the foot of the hall stairs. 

“Katy!” 

“What, mother?” came in a ringing 
young voice from the chambers. 

“Come down immediately. I want you.” 

After Mrs. Pinks had been settled for 
some time in her rocking-chair, there came 
a pair of ringing little boot heels over the 
oilcloth of the hall, and in a moment the 
door was quickly opened. 
Angeline looked up. 

A young girl of about eighteen stood be- 
fore them, nonchalantly picking some stray 
straws from her dark woolen dress. 

“ There, ma, 1 told you so!” exclaimed 
Angeline. 

“What ’s the matter, Angie?” asked the 
pretty offender, giving a breadth of her skirt 
a little shake. 

“Katy, where have you been to get in 
that condition?” asked Mrs. Pinks. 

“Oh, sitting upon that straw bed upon 
It made 
me think of sitting on the haymow, in Uncle 
John’s barn,” said Katy, tossing her collec- 
tion of straws in the fire, and then sitting 
down carelessly by the hearth. 

“How came you to be doing such work 
as that?” asked the mother, a little severely. 

“ Why, Dorothy cut her hand this morn- 
ing, so that she has to work with it ban- 
daged, and she was having such a hard time 
trying to use the scissors, that I told her I 
would do it.” 

12 


Mrs. Pinks and 


Katy, realizing that she stood in the light 
of an offender, picked another straw from 
her dress, threw it into the fire, and looked 
at it meditatively as it burned. 

Said Mrs. Pinks : — 

“There is no need of your ever doing 
housemaid’s work, Katy. I have told you 
so before; don’t ever let me speak of this 
again.” 

Here a well modulated masculine voice 
syllabled : — 

“ Good-morning, ladies.” 

All looked up to see a tall gentleman, hat 
in hand, at the door. 

“Mr. St. James!” exclaimed Mrs. Pinks, 
rising cordially. 

“Mr. St. a murmured Angeline, 
rising more slowly, and glancing covertly at 
Katy’s dress. 

ty didn’t speak, only shook hands 
with Mr. St. James when her turn came. 
She realized that her hand was a little rough 
as ittouched that gentleman’s smooth palm. 

Mr. St. James was fresh from Europe. 
He was very handsome, elegant and enter- 
taining. As he chatted gracefully, he ob- 
served : — 

“ Many of these foreign women are very 
beautiful and charming in manner, but I am 
convinced that none of them exceed m 
fair country-women in daintiness of habit 
and thorough refinement.” 

Mr. St. James had hardly ceased speaking 
when he arose, said, “Allow me,” and 
picked from Katy’s dress a short, yellow 
straw, which he threw into the fire; then re- 
sumed his seat and conversation, evidently 
unconscious that Mrs. Pinks and Angeline 
were pallid with consternation, while Katy 
blushed under her curls. 

Hitherto, poor Katy had listened in de- 
light, but now her senses were in confused 
tumuit, The air was surcharged with the 
coming reprimand and reproaches which 
she knew awaited her at Mr, St. James’s 
departure, and she did not understand a 
word of what he was saying about Rome. 
When he asked her if she remembered the 
rose-red anemone of Italy, which Bulwer 
speaks of, and dared her to guess what fair- 
er and purer blossom he had found on the 
banks of the Arno, she had stammered, “ A 
straw, sir,” not kaowing what she was say- 
ing. Angeline gave her a black look, which 
frightened her still more. ¢ 

At length Mr. St. James departed, and, 
rushing away, Katy flew to her chamber 
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and cried herself sick, for Mr. St. James 
was her pet hero, and she was sure that she 
had disgraced herself forever in his eyes. 

The next morning Mr. St. James called, 
and asked to see Miss Katy. Pretty and 
fresh enough in her crimson wrapper and 
snowy collar and cuffs, Katy went down. It 
seemed to Angeline that Mr. St. James 
found “that child ” strangely interesting for 
a prodigiously long time, when she heard 
her mother summoned. By and by Mrs. 
Pinks came up-stairs in a state of gasping 
delight. 

‘“* Ma, what is it?” asked Angeline, trem- 
bling. 


“ He ’s asked leave to marry Katy,” cried 
Mrs. Pinks, ecstatically. 

Angeline went to an easy chair, sat down, 
and fainted. 

Down stairs, Katy, laughing, crying and 
blushing, was trying to tell how ber dress 
came to seem so unkempt the day before. 
St. James looked puzzled, having forzotten 
his little courtesy, and what had called it 
forth. Suddenly his face cleared up. 

“ Why, my pet,” he laughed, “I ’ve been 
in love with you ever since you were a little 
thing. Do you suppose I am the man 
to have a six years’ hope balked by a 
straw?” 


A ROOM IN THE CASTLE. 


BY MISS C. 


I WANDERED idly about the house like 
one who walks in his sleep. At length 
I,entered one room so filled with deep shad- 
ows that I could not even guess at its size. 
I sat down in a great chair, soft as fur, of a 
gold color, marked with a fine network of 
some loose black mesh. In a large alcove 
red and amber flames of fire burned fitfully 
and noiselessly, sending out waves of rich 
erfume, and scattering uncertain gleams of 
aint light at random. Before it lay a rug 
of tawny tiger skin, and not far away a tall 
marble Venus revealed her white purity. 

The long shadows slowly rising and fall- 
ing waved across tne bronze dragons’ heads 
that edged the upper part of the wall. Dim 
yellow lights and dimmer shadows crept 
stealthily over the polished ceiling and 
arches of richly carved rosewood and bronze. 
Here and there the floor of rosewood shone 
like a shadowed lake. On one side the room 
a long, low divan, with coverings of cloth of 
gold and cushions of scarlet, which I found 
were filled with eiderdown, invited half slum- 
berous dreams. 

Walking softly about I could dimly see 
long curtains here and there,—curtains of 
tawny gold soft as fur. broidered with corne- 
liau stones. When I gently pushed aside 
one of these curtains, tawny vellow and red 
lights stole into the room and lay in warm 
red and yellow bars and beams on the oppo- 
site wall, which I saw was of sandal-wood, 
with panels of fine bronze, wrought with 
dark red coral laid on in arabesque designs. 

On the floor was spread a huge rug of 
lecpard’s and tiger’s skins cunning!y put to- 


A. PICKETT. 


gether. In a remote corner lay a pallet of 
cushions of eiderdown overspread witn fur 
lined with cloth of zold, and a pillow of soft 
India silk richly embroidered. Long, lar, 
leaves shining and thick covered the wa 
and céiling above it with clusters of crim- 
sun, purple and scarlet flowers of the tropics 
that choked the air with perfume. Brilliant 
birds of paradise nestled amid the climbing 
branches and ruffled their glossy plumage 
softly. A cluster of South American hum- 
ming birds fluttered a moment, sending out 
fresh odors from the blussoms. On the fur 
coverlet lay a great fan of peacock’s feathers, 
with handle of diamonds set into two pea- 
cocks’ necks. 

Close by stood a lyre bird, and a screen 
of ostrich feathers, royal crimson and violet 
purple. I found a chair of carved ebon 
and purple ostrich plumes, the back of whic 
was many feet high. Before it lay a cush- 
ion of scarlet flamingo’s feathers.. Above it 
stretched the branches of a tree fern; over 
the back clambered a vine bearing waxen 
amber flowers, and a long-tailed, parrot sat 
on the topmost carved point asleep. Around 
about clustered tropical plants of rarer 
beauty than ever I had been able to dream. 
Two scarlet flamingoes squatted beneath 
their broad leaves. 

Somewhere about I found a table all of 
fine marbles and gems of diverse colors so 
blended and inwrought as to form wondrous 
patierns of flowers and birds that looked 
like paintings but for their sparkling bright- 
ners. 

I almost fell over a low, wide seat of 
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strange design and curiously wrought. I 
could not distinctly make out the shape of 
it for the heavy shadows, Buta strav gleam 
of firelight fell softly across it, and I could 
see that it was of mother-of-pearl carved, 
and covered with the feathers of various 
kinds of tropical birds of brilliant hues laid 
in a sort of embroidery. A cushion, rarely 
broidered with pearls and blue sapphires, 
lay at my feet, and near by was a statue, 
tall and white. Above on the wall a tiger 
hunt and a caravau were wrought in ivory. 

Vases, several feet high, of red or amber 
glass, with lizards of emerald coiled about, 
were filled with clusters of passion flowers 
and tropical lilies, with blossoms of the 
eucalyptus, white, purple, yeliow and crim- 
son, and those of epacris scarlet, rose-color 
and white, with great fuchias and a gigan- 
tic lily of a bright crimson. 

I thought I heard a slight rustle in anoth- 
er part of the room, and rising J] moved 
some paces in that direction. When I had 


gone near to the divan, I saw sitting there- 
on a young woman, the most beautiful I had 
ever seen. All of her goddess-neck and 
arms were bare. Her hair of red gold hung 
all about her for a mantle. I could have 
thought her a Greek statue, but for the rare 
crimson of her cheeks and lips, and her 
eyes, dusky and mysterious as midnight, 
that looked straight into the fire. Her robe 
was of simple pure white and thin, fastened 
on the shoulders with large amethysts, and 
fell down to her feet which had nothing on 
them but sandals of silver finely wrought. 
For a girdle she wore a broad purple sash 
of some gauzy Indian silk, that hung to the 
floor, broidered with pearls and silver. On 
her head she wore a band of open silver 
work jeweled with amethysts. Her hair 
and the gems shone in the tawny firelight. 

When I could take my eyes from her, I 
stole through the shadows on tiptoe, that I 
— not disturb so divine a creature of 
holy beauty. 


yuu our breath is growing weaker, 
And the air intensely hot, 

This long! long !! long!!! winded speaker 

Keeps a-rolling out his thought. 


While the men all show distraction, 
And the women freely weep, 
He, with cool and steady action, 
Works a mine of wisdom deep; 


And proclaims in measured thunder 
How the earth and sky were made,— 
How the universal wonder 


In each figure is displayed. 


But we do not heed his learning, 
Or his logic comprehend ; 
For our bodies all are burning, 
And we long to hear “ the end.” 


For, ’t was only reputation 
By this orator possessed, 

As « leader in the nation 

And our city’s honored guest, 


That could make us brave the pelting 
Of the rain upon the street, 

And within this hall of melting 

Closely pack each steaming seat. 


Boston, 1885. 


THE ORATOR. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


And we really had expected 

His address would be sublimne,— 
That our minds would be directed 
To the fortals of a clime 


Where surroundings are delicious, 
Where the pains of weather change, 

And of gales intensely vicious 

Always were and will be strange. 


But the man of brilliant station, 
All unmindful of our wish, 

In a prosy declamation 

Tells of water, birds and fish, 


And in slowest of discourses 
Wanders through creation’s morn; 
Ranting o’er the mighty forces, 
And o’er how the world was born. 


Till at last his dreary speaking 
Finds the ending of its lane; 
Then, while every one is reeking, 
He goes o’er the ground again. 


And more sluggishly than ever 
Talks of unromantic things, 

And corclusion reaches never, 

For his thoughts are all in rings. 
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TRAVELER.—A recent visitor to the Island 
of New Britain, lately annexed by Germany, 
states that it contains a large population and is 
very hilly. In that portion of the country which 
he visited, he states that there are no hereditary 
chiefs, a man exercising influence and authority 
according to the wealth he possesses. The peo- 
ple are miserably housed, but they are an indus- 
trious and trading people, who, however, have 
the drawback of being confirmed man-eaters — 
that is to say, they always eat their prisoners of 
war. The young learn quickly, and soon adapt 
themselves to the ways of civilization. There 
are volcanoes and earthquakes are not unire- 
quent. The rivers contain crocodiles, and there 
is said to be in the interior a race of men with 
tails. These remarkable’ persons seem to be shy 
of coming down to the coast. 


SMOKER.—Some of our home-made cigars 
are as good as the second quality of pure Havana 
cigars, and there is one great advantage they 
don’t cost as much. Most of the cigars sold at 
hotels for twenty and twenty-five cents each, are 
made in this country. When it costs twenty-five 
cents for a cigar, it is time to stop smoking and 
think of the expense and if the money could not 
be put to better account. There are lots of 
widows and orphans in the United States who 
would be glad of a little help to tide over hungry 
days and cold nights. We don’t suppose you 
will stop smoking on account of our advice, but 
give a little money to the very poor, and see how 
much better you will feel every night of your 
life. 


G. F. P.— Your poem is a noble one and we 
shall be pleased to publish it as soon as possible. 
Many thanks for the same. 


H.— You need not grumble at the national 
debt just at present. It was reduced over thrée 
millions in the month of February. The time to 
have found fault was years ago, when the United 
; States owed three times as much as at the pres- 
ent, and a farmer could not kill or sell a calf, 
without paying a tax for the same, and a man’s 
income was put under contribution to the gov- 
ernment officials, with agents to give information 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


if you did not return every dollar you received 
It was taxation for everything you ate or drank, 
but money came easy in those days, and you did 
not mind it as much as you would if times had 
been hard, and funds scarce. We hope there is 
a bright future before the country, and less taxa- 
tion. 

S. S.—Science destroys some of the most 
cherished popular illusions. Catgut is derived 
from sheep; German silver was not invented in 
Germany, and it contains no silver; Cleopatra’s 
needle was not erected by her, nor in her honor; 
Pompey’s Pillar had no historical connection 
with that personage; sealing-wax does not con- 
tain a particle of wax; the tuberose is not a rose, 
but a polyanth; the strawberry is not a berry; 
Turkish baths did not originate in Turkey, and 
are not baths at all; whalebone is not bone and 
contains not any of its properties. 


SAILOR.— War between Mexico and the 
United States was declared in June, 1846, but 
rumors of disturbance between the two countries 
were circulated in California some months before 
that date. The Mexicans could send couriers 
through Sonoma to Los Angelos and San Diego, 
and have communicativns with lower California 
long before the Americans could obtain the 
news. You must remember that war was fo- 
menting as long as in 1843, and that at one time 
Monterey was captured by one of our frigates, on 
the supposition that hostilities had commenced. 
The report was false and the Mexican flag was 
once moe hoisted and saluted by the national ship, 
and apologies made. Jt was only a question of 
time. Monterey was captured again in July, 
1846, and held. 

ANNIE.—We try to recollect and send BALLou’s 
to those who have a poein published in certain 
numbers but often fail. The best plan is to sub- 
scribe for the magazine, and then you will receive 
it regularly, and get your money’s worth in good 
reading. This advice is free to all, and we hope- 
it will be heeded, for we should like one hundred 
thousand subscribers, and as many more as pos- 
sible. We work hard enough to be entitled to 
such a great reward, but it is not always the 
most pains-taking who is paid the best. 
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The Housekeeper. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


CLEAR Soup.— Four pounds of beef, one-half 
gallon of water; boil slowly eight hours; skim 
and strain, then add two onions, three stalks of 
celery, salt and pepper, and boil twenty minutes, 
and strain. 


Dover CAKE WITH Raisins. One pound of 
icing sugar and one-half pound of butter creamed 
together; add, gne at a time, six eggs, beating 
well all the time, and one pound of sifted flour; 
add one teaspoonful of good baking powder 
mixed well with the flour; stone a pound of 
raisins, flour them slightly with some of the same 
weighed flour, and add them just before baking. 
We prefer the flat pans for baking them, lined 
with paper greased with butter. Some lemon es- 
sence may improve the flavor of the cake. 


SLicep CUCUMBER PICKLE.—Two dozen 
large cucumbers, sliced and boiled in vinegar 
enough to cover them one hour; set aside in the 
hot vinegar. To each gallon of cold vinegar add 
one pound of sugar, one tablespoonful of cinna- 
mon, one tablespoonful each of ginger, black 
pepper, celery seed, mace, tumeric, horseradish 
scraped, garlic sliced, one teaspoonful of allspice, 
mace and cloves, one-half teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper; put in the cucumbers, and stew two 
hours. 


MEDICINAL PROPERTIES AND UsES,— Poke 
root is a powerful aiterative, and in sufficiently 
large doses is emetic and narcotic. It is used in 
skin diseases and rheumatic affections, As an 
alterative the dose of the powdered root is from 
two to six grains two or three times a day ; of the 
extract, from one to three grains. The fresh 
root, roasted in hot ashes till soft, and mashed 
and made into a poultice, is an excellent applica- 
tion for tumors, felons, and the like, to prevent 
their coming to a head. Dose of tincture of 
poke root, a teaspoonful three o: four times a 
day. 


ANALYZING THE BAKING POWDERS. 


“RUYAL” THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY PURE BAK- 
ING POWDER MADE.— ACTION OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Under the direction of the New York State 

Board of Health, eighty-four different kinds of 


baking powders, embracing all the brands that 
could be found for sale in the State, were sub- 
mitted to examination and analysis by Prof. C. 
F. CHANDLER, a Member of the State Board, and 
President of the New York City Board of Health, 
assisted by Prof. Epwarp G. Love, the well 
known late United States Government chemist. 

The official report shows that a large number 
of the powders examined were found to contain 
alum or lime; many of them to such an extent 
as to render them seriously objectionable for use 
in the preparation of human food. 

Alum was found in twenty-nine samples. 
This drug is employed in baking powders to 
cheapen their cost. The presence of lime is 
attributed to the impure cream of tartar of com- 
merce used in their manufacture. Such cream 
of tartar was also analyzed and found to contain 
lime and other impurities; in some samples to 
the extent of 93 per cent. of their entire weight. 

All the baking powders of the market, with 
the single exception of “ Royal” (not including 
the alum and phosphate powders, which were 
long since discarded as unsafe or inefficient by 
prudent housekeepers) are made from the im- 
pure cream of tartar of commerce, and conse- 
quently contain lime to a corresponding extent. 

The only baking powder vet found by chemi- 
cal analysis to be entirely free from lime and 
absolutely pure is the “ Roval.” This perfect 
purity results from the exclusive use of cream of 
tartar specially refined and prepared by patent 
processes of the N. Y. Tartar Co., which totally 
remove the tartrate of lime,and other impurities. 
The cost of this chemically pure cream of tartar 
is much greater than any other, and on account 
of this greater cost is used in no baking powder 
but the “ Roval.” 

Prof. Love, who made the analysis of baking 
powders for the New York State Board of Health, 
as well as for the Government, says of the purity 
and wholesomeness of “ Roval” :— 


“I have tested a package of ‘ Royal Baking 
Powder’ which I purchased in the open market, 
and find it composed of pure and wholesome in- 
gredients. It is a creain of tartar powder of a 
high degree of merit, and does not contain either - 
alum or phosphates or any injurious substances; 


E. Love, Ph.D.” 
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Ballow’s Monthly Magasine. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Tunis BEAUTIES.— Plumpness such as would 
be considered exuberant in the cold and critical 
North of Europe constitutes the popular ideal of 
female beauty in the Regency of Tunis. Among 
marriageable young ladies of that province slen- 


.derness of form and delicacy of proportion are 


regarded with justifiable aversion as disqualfi- 
cation for the wedded state. The fatter a 
maiden, the better is her chance of making a 
good and early match. To be abnormally obese 
is to be certain of drawing a prize in the matri- 
monial market, and the lpveliest litheness re- 
mains unwooed, while homely corpulence can 
pick and choose from among a throng of eligible 
suitors. How deep a root this predilection for 
capacious charms has struck in the Tunisian 
manly bosom may be gathered from the fact that 
widowers desirous to marry again, should they 
haply, moved by family or pecuniary considera- 
tions, select a bride whose dimensions are re- 
ported to fall somewhat short of those to which 
their previous experiences had accustomed them, 
are wont to send the dear departed’s girdle and 
bracelet to the parents of their too exiguous be- 
trothed. On receipt of these articles, conveying 
a delicate hint that it might be expedient to make 
up for Nature’s shortcomings by some judicious 
treatment, the bride’s papa and mamma proceed 
to fatten her with assiduity and despatch, For 
some weeks she leads the life of a Strasburg 
goose; and when she has attained the necessary 
goodly proportions, her nuptials are celebrated 
to the entire satisfaction of everybody concerned 
in them. 


A CHrngesz FARMHOUSE.—A recent traveler 
remarks that a Chinese farmhouse is a curious- 
looking abode. Usually it is sheltered with 
feathery bamboo and thick-spreading banyans. 
The walls are of clay or wood; and the interior 


_of the house consists of one main room extending 


from the floor to the tiled roof, with closet-like 
apartments in the corners for sleeping-rooms, 
There is a sliding-window on the roof, made of 
cut oyster-shells arranged in rows; while the 
side-windows are mere wooden shutters. The 
floor is the bare earth, where at night there 
often gather together a miscellaneous family of 
dirty children, fowls, ducks, pigeons, and a litter 
of pigs, all living together in delightful harmony. 


In some districts infested by marauding bands, 
houses are strongly fortified with high walls, 
containing apertures for fire-arms, and protected 
by a moat crossed by a rude drawbridge. 


A Roya. HousewiFe.— Writing of the roy- 
al family of Saxony, M. Victor Tissot describes 
the queen as a model housekeeper. She excels 
in the making of jam, and in the autumn spends 
many days in the kitchen, wearing a big apron, 
and, with her sleeves rolled up, making pre- 
serves. “There are,” says M. Tissot, “as many 
pots of jam in the cupboards of that palace as 
there are shells in the arsenals at Berlin.” Un- 
happily there are no children there to revel in 
the sweets. The queen is frugal-minded, keeps 
her own houSehold accounts, and balances them 
every day, and will not permit two candles to be 
burned when one will suffice. 


PoLISH FOR CLEANING AND FILLING OLD 
FurNITURE.— The following preparation will 
be found useful for this purpose, in which opera- 
tion, it should be observed, it is of great impor- 
tance to make the coating as thin as possible. 
Put two ounces of white and yellow wax over a 
moderate fire, in a clean vessel, and when quite 
melted add four ounces best spirits of turpentine; 
stir the whole until it is entirely coul, when it is 
fit to use. The oil soon penetrates the pores of 
the wood, brings out its color, causes the wax to 
adhere better, and produces a lustre equal to 
that of varnish. The polish may be renewed at 
any time by rubbing with a piece uf fine cork. 
Or, beeswax, half a pound; alkanet root, quarter 
of an ounce; melt together in a suitable vessel 
until the wax is well colored; then add linseed 
oil and spirits of turpentine, one-half gill of 
each, and strain. If wanted pale the alkanet 
rout may be omitted. Or, the furniture may 
first be cleaned with a mixture made as follows: 
Take a quart of stale beer or vinegar, put into it 
a handful of common salt and about a table- 
spoonful of muriatic acid, and boil for fifteen 
minutes. It may be kept in a bottle, and 
warmed when wanted for use. First wash the 
furniture with hot (soft) water to get the dirt 
off; wash it carefully with the above mixture, 
then apply the paste as above directed. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to ELLa A. Briccs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


BOOK CASE. 


If you have no book case, make one, or 
two look better, if you like to fill up the re- 
cesses each side of a chimney. Any nook 
or a corner will do, though a corner is 
rather harder to fit up. Have’a carpenter 
make you some very smooth shelves, and fit 
them into place from the floor only breast 
high. Do not paint or stain them, but rub 
them roughly with oil, except the top one, 
which should be covered with a bright cloth, 

Finish the edge with a strip of scarlet 
leather-cloth pinked on each edge, and fast- 
ened on with brass-headed nails. Make a 
pretty curtain to hang across the front. It 
may be of dark felt cloth, trimmed across 
with bright bands of cloth leathers-titched 
on, or of crash worked in outline embroid- 
ery, or of any material or color which will 
harmonize with your carpets or curtains. 
Hang it with brass rings (which you can buy 
of any upholsterer) on a pole which should 
be fastened in front of the top shelf (we for- 
got to say in its proper place, that the top 
shelf should be nearly two inches wider 
than the rest). The pole may be ordered 
witb the rings, or you can take a section of gas 
pipe, or a broomstick, and gild it with pre- 
pared gilding, bought at a paint shop. To 
Support the pole, have your carpenter saw 
you out a couple of brackets, with a hole in 
the centre just large enough to admit the 
pole. Fasten your curtains to the rings, put 
the rings on the pole, and the pole through 
the brackets, then screw the latter into place. 
Gild the brackets and screw heads like the 
pole. Put plaster busts or other ornaments 
on the top shelf, and you will say you have 
a pretty and useful piece of furniture. 


GYPSY FERN CASE. 


This fern case consists of three bars 
crossed at the top, and fastened into a trian- 
gular base. A basket is suspended from 
the centre of the case, and the base is deco- 
rated with shells, acorns or corals. The 
best method of making this case is to have 
the base first made of wood, then lined with 
zinc. The sides should hold glass neatly 
fitted into the bars, thus inclosing the plants 
from the outer air. The height should be 
about three feet, and width of base two feet 
on each side. Any florist can supply ferns 
for such a structure. Choose only the 
smaller growing sorts, and avoid those which 
branch widely. 


LINEN SPLASHER. 


Take a piece of what is sometimes called 
butcher’s iinen, either white or unbleached, 
a little longer than the wash-stand, Fringe 
out each end three or tour inches, get it 
stamped any desired pattern, “ The Morn- 
ing Dip” being quite appropriate. Work 
with red embroidery cotton, in either chain 
or outline stitch. If a good quality of the 
cotton be selected it will bear washing and 
boiling. They are neat, durable and not 
very expensive. 


BUREAU COVERS. 


Durable covers for bureau and wash-stand 
tops can also be made from butcher’s linen. 
Fringe out the edges to the desired depth, 
then an inch or two from the edge where 
the fringe begins, draw out the threads and 
make a sort of hemstitch by catching the 
threads together at intervals; this may be 
done with colored working cotton, or with 
some of the threads you have drawn out to 
make the fringe. A large square of this is 
nice to put over a dark spread on the centre 


table in the evening. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] : 


Answers to Sune Pussies. 


99—-VALLATION 100.—P ee L 
TEARERS EasE 
TRINE EndS 
DAD RosS 
N (Peerless.) 
101.—L-ash 102.—O-pen, 103.—N-one. 
104.—G-all 105.—F-lat. 106.—E-yes. 


107.—L-ark. 108.—L-imp. 109.—O-bey 
110.— W-ill (Longfellow). 


mi—SIGNAL t12—KRUKA 
IDIOM RUNER 
GILD UNDER 
NOD KEEVE 
M ARRET 
113-—Gailliarde.  114.—G-offer-s. 
115.—A-stern. 116.—G-race-d. 
117.—G-rain-y. 
26.—A Charade. 
She would /ast first a crayon, and with it por- 
tray on 


Her slate or whatever came handy, 
A gross caricature of her teacher, and though 
sure of 
His anger, drew him as a dandy. 


When he found out the artist, who was one of 
the smartest 
Young ladies within the whole college, 
Of such habits to break her he determined to 
make her 
The error in public acknowledge. 
But vain his endeavor, she said she would never 
Degrade in that way her position ; 
So he told her to TOTAL, and not through the 


portal 
Return till she yielded submission. 
MAUDE. 


27.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of seven letters.) 

1. Medial. 2. Unaffected 3. To beat. 
Tocover. 5. Great pain. 6. A nutritious sub- 
stance. 7. Artifice. 8. Ruling. 

Primals.—An animal of tropical America. 

Finals.—A large quadruped. G. Wuizz. 


28.—A Double Diamond. 


‘Across.—1. A letter. 2. A pronoun. 3. A 
bird. 4. The founder of Rome. 5. To waylay. 
6. Acolor. 7. A letter. 


Down.—1. A letter, 2. Tolplunder. 3. A 
noted poet. 4. Certain puzzles. 5. Made angry. 
6. A kind of fruit. 7. A letter. BANDIT. 


Anagrams. 
29.—Neat blue rats. 32.—Trusting beans. 
30.—Is in salt ham. 33-—Rip a solid mat. 
31.—Nip a stale lemon.  34.—Her trout pans. 
MAUDE. 


35-—Half Square. 
1. Governing. 2. To issue from. 3. An or- 
nament. 4. Result. 5. A point of compass.f]6, 
A letter. Cory 


36.—A Square. 
1. Asnail. 2. A certain mountain range. 3. 
To separate. 4. High. WILLIE HADEN, 


37-—A Rhymed Numerical. 

Ifever7 842 

Would please thyself and other, too, 

Procure § 9 I1 10 

Sufficient for the purpose, then 

Of 12 6 1 3's get a pair, 

Be sure that 1 to 12 they are, 

And native to the land long, 

Then they will charm you with their song. 
MAuDE. 


Squares. 
—1. A long cut. 2. A spear. 3. A 
4. A thin layer. 5. A girl’s name. 
39.—1. A boy’s name. 2. A kind of stone. 
A hut. 4. Raised forward as if to thrust. 5. 
reaks. BANDIT. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before August roth, 
we offer a brilliant novelette, and for the next 
best list, a chromo. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the April puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Katie Smith, Bert Rand, Norry 
Norrav, Snow Bud, Ann Eliza, Vinnie, Ida May, 
Jack, Bridget McQ., I. O.T., Birdie Lane, Teddy, 

irdie Brown, Vixen, Josh, Nicholas, Al Packer 


and Puritan. 
Prise-Winners. 


Norry Norray, Cleveland, Ohio, for the lar, st 
list of answers; Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y., for t 
next best list. 


2@™ All are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment, and to send solutions every month, 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE, 


A CASE OF COZEN. 
Oh, pshaw, now, old boy, don’t be silly ! 


She ’s only a cousin of mine — 
This dear little, sweet little Millie — 
Nothing more than a cousin of mine. 
So, why should n’t I speak of her beauty? 
Her winning and aimiable ways? 

She ’s my cousin; it ’s really my duty 
To say all I can in her praise. 

And what though I show her attention ! 
Though regard and esteem I should show! 

Why, surely, ’t is scarcely worth mention, 
It 1s all in the family so. 

“First cousin?’ Well, no, not precisely ; 
Our grandfathers—now—let—me—see— 

We ’re cousins, to state it quite nicely, 
In about — the eleventh degree. 


“I see divorces are getting cheaper,” 
placidly remarked Mr. Jarphly with signifi- 
cant satisfaction to Mrs. Martha Jarphly at 
the breakfast table yesterday morning. 

“ Are they?” said Mrs. Jarphly, with a tilt 
of her nose. “ Well, it’s a good thing, and 
will be better yet if they can only get cheap 
enough to be within the reach of some peo- 
ple I know.” 

And the lady absent-mindedly centred her 
eyes on the milk-pitcher, and smiled sweetly 
upon it. 

That was a gage of battle, and Jeremiah 
Jarphly knew it. When Mrs. Jarphly 
smiled on the milk-pitcher at the breakfast 
table that meant war. Mr. Jarphly had re- 
cently written to Mr. Cleveland that he was 
a civil-service reformer and would accept a 
postoffice,and Mr. Cleveland had not yet 
replied to his ietter. That made him irrita- 
ble. 

“ Half the men in the world are fools. for 
getting married, anyway,” he muttered. 

“And all the women are,” replied Mrs. 
Jarphly, as she gave the milk-pitcher another 
smile, 


“ There ’s a good many wives in the world | 


that it’s a torture for a man to live with,” 
remarked Mr, Jarphly, as he drummed with 
a fork in retaliation for Mrs. Jarphly’s smil- 
ing on the milk-pitcher. 


“What do men marry them for, then?” 
sneered Mrs. Jarphly. 

“ How ’s a man going tell whether he can 
live with a woman or not until he marries 
her?” cried Mr. Jarphly. 

“Let him find it out,” answered his wife 
with womianly logic. 

“ Find out?” yelled Mr. Jarphly. “ Find 
out! It’s all courtship and taffy before 
marriage, and vinegar and ‘find out’ after- 
wards.” 

“ Whose fault is it?” asked his wife with 
asperity. 

“It’s the women’s!” 

“It’s the men’s!” 

“Before marriage they show up all paint- 
ed and varnished, and are too sweet for any- 
thing, and 

“Yes, and the men keep sober and be- 
have themselves, and flatter and deceive, 
and 

“And look as mild, and talk as sweet, 
and 

“And are as polite and attentive, and” 


“And don’t tell nothing about how they 
snore in their sleep, and ” 

“ And stay out at all hours, and "—— 

“ And keep awake all night just to pick 
quarrels with their husbands when they 
come home, and 

“ And come home ina shameful condition, 
and 

“ And wear their hair in curl papers for 
him, and in curls for other people, and "—— 

“And spend their money in disgracing 
their families instead of providing for them, 
and 

“ And jaw a man to death, and "—— 

“And make them slaves from morning 
until night, and 

“And think more of dress than of their 
wifely duties, and”—— 

“ And go "—— 

“ And don’t "—— 

“ And ”—— 

And 

“ Sir !” 
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“Mam?” 

A short time afterwards Johnnie Jarphly 
told a neighbor’s little boy that his mother 
had a bilious attack, and his father was busy 
mending crockery, and that, all things con- 
sidered, he did not think he would attend 
school that day, but would go skating, so as 
to be handy in case of illness. 


A man was:standing in front of a dentist’s 
office the other day, with an anxious, unhap- 
py look in his eyes, and twelve yards of flannel 
round his lower jaw. He cast sorrowful 
glances upwards to the dentist’s sign, 
and in a hesitating sort of way placed his 
foot on the lower stair; then came out to 
the street again, as if he had forgotten 
something. Colonel Solon came along at 
that moment, and with a thoughtful interest 
in the man’s welfare said :— 

“Toothache, eh? Goin’ to have it pulled? 
Ever had . tooth pulled? No? Well you 
had better go right up afore your courage 
fails you. Worst thing in the world is pull- 
in’ a tooth. I’ve been through the war, 
had both lungs shot away, fifteen bullets 
in my head, and doctors run a probe through 
a hole in my shoulder right down through 
my body to my toe; thought ’t would kill 
me. But, man alive, I never knew what 
pain was till I had a tooth pulled. Maybe 
you think the toothache is horrible. It is. 
It’s awful. But wait till the dentist runs 
them iron tongs in your mouth, pushes the 
tooth right down through your jaw-bone, and 
then yanks away as if he were pullin’ on an 
old hand engine, and yer’ll think the tooth- 
ache ain’t no more to be compared to it 
than a flea-bite is to a railroad accident. 
Yer had better go rigbt up, though, and have 
itout. Don’t let anything I said cause yer 
to back out. I merely wanted to prepare 
yer mind for it. And don’t take ether. 
Knew a man once, about your complexion 
and build, who took ether and died. It’s 
dangerous. Jest go right ap and have it 
out. Ill go up with. yer, and see how yer 
stand it when he begins twistin’ the bones 
round. Yer won't sleep a wink tonight if 
yer don’t have it out; and maybe yer won’t 
anyhow, for sometimes the tooth breaks the 
jaw, inflammatory rheumatism strikes the 


what’s-its-name nerve, and the what-they- 
call-it sets in.” 

_ Just at this moment, a young man prac- 
tising on a French horn in one of the upper 
rooms blew a long, ear-piercing blast, like 
the yell of a man in agony, and as the last 
St echoed through the hall, the colonel 
said :— 

“ That’s it, there ’s some one gettin’ a tooth 
pulled now, and the dentist has n’t any 
more than just given the first twist either. 
Come right up and have yours pulled. 
Whoop, there he goes again!” as another 
terrible blast from the horn came down the 
staircase. “Hold on, hold on!” yelled the 
colonel. 

But he was n’t quick enough to stop the 
man with the aching tooth, who rushed out 
of the doorway and down the street so fast 
that his two yards of flannel became un- 
wound and streamed behind him like signals 
of danger, while the old colonel sat down 
on the-lower step, and laughed till his eyes 
ached. 


An Ohio teacher went over to a country 
district in Indiana to engraft a little knowl- 
edge upon the youthful sprouts in that vicin- 
ity, and one of the school trustees used 
such grammar that the Buckeye pedagogue 
was threatened with hysterics. After two 
or three weeks he felt that he knew the 
trustee well enough to speak to him about 
it. 

“Why is it,” he asked, “that you persist 
in saying ‘have saw, have came, knowed,’ 
and other things equally as ungrammati- 
cal?” 

“Because I was teached that way by my 
parents,” replied the trustee. 

“But, good heavens, man, you should 
know better than to continue to murder the 
English in that style.” 

“ Look here, young man,” answered the 
trustee hotly, “I’ve got a right to murder 
the English.” 

“No, you have n’t.” 

“I know better. I 'd like to know if my 
grandfather was n't in the war of ’12, and 
his father fit in the revolution, and they oth 
done all they could to murder the English, 
and I'll be hanged if I’m going back on the 
family record. If you don’t like it, all you 
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have to do is to scrimmage round and get 
money enough to take you back to Ohio 
whar you come from. That’s the kind of a 
school trustee this chicken is, and you 
need n’t try to teach him none of your new- 
fangled notions, or you ’ll be out of a job 
quicker ’n a Republican postmaster after 
March 4th. 

The teacher taught the schools after 
that. 


Pete Jackson is a colored man working 
for Tiff Johnson, on Onion Creek. Sway- 
back Lucy is also employed by Tiff as a 
house servant. They are very confidential 
with Tiff and tell him all about their private 
affairs. A few days ago Pete winked mys- 
teriously at Tiff, and taking him off one side, 
said to him: — 

“Mister Johnsing, I wants to confide a 
great secret to yer.” 

“What is it, Pete?” 

“Ise .ot a notion to ask Swayback Lucy 
ter marry me.” 

“Do you think she reciprocates your af- 
fection?” 

“ What did yer say she did?” 

“Do you think she loves you as much as 
you do her?” 

“ Dat ’s.what I ’spicions.” 

“ Did she tell you so?” 

“No; but she mout jess as well hab tole 
me so. When she was goin’ fru de yard 
I punched her wid a pitchfork, an’ she said: 
*G’ way, yer black nigger. I doan want ter 
hab yer about me.’ I tells yer, Mr. John- 
sing, dat when a woman tells yer to go way, 
she wants yer ter stay right dar. Dey am de 
contrariest critters in de world.” 

“So you think that is a symptom of love, 
do you?” 

“] does, sah, for a fact,” 

Shortly afterward another negro woman 
heard Swayback Lucy singing away for dear 
life in the yard as happy as a bird. 

“ What 's de matter wid yer?” 

“T tells yer, Aunt Sukey, I believes Pete 
Jackson wants ter marry me.” 

“ Has he done tole yer so?” 

“No; but he mout jess well hab tole me 
so. He punched me wid de pitchfork. I 
tells yer dat means sumfio.” 


Mrs. Winks.—“I can’t see how it is 
that chickens can sleep on a roost without 
falling off.” 

Mr. Winks. — “ Habit, my dear; nothing 
else. Chickens, like people, can get used to 
anything.” 

“QOh,nonsense. There is no resemblance 
between the two. No human being could 
sleep that way. As soon as one sleeps, one 
loses all consciousness, you know.” 

“Yes; but, all the same, a married man 
with a new baby soon learns how to sleep 
on the outside bed-rail without falling off.” 

At this point an infantile yell was heard, 
and the meeting adjourned. 


There is an old chap down in West Vir- 
ginia who owns four-fifths of the stock in a 
coal mine which has never paid a dividend. 
He is also the father of a guvod-looking 
daughter, who has been many times sought 
after but never taken. When a young man 
has sparked her for about so long he has an 
interview with the old man, and the follow- 
ing colloquy takes place : — 

“ Ahem — sir — I1—that is, I love your 
daughter.” 

“Ah, indeed. Well, young man, money 
is necessary to wedded happiness.” 

“Yes, sir; and I have ten thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“That is good, The next thing is to in- 
vest it safely. Bring your cash to me, and 
I will sell you ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
Hole-in-the-Hill stock at ninety cents on the 
dollar.” 

The young man is very much obliged 
knowing that the stock is quoted at twenty- 
eight, aad he withdraws his claim to the girl, 
and calls out, — 

“ Next!” 


“Yes,” said Mrs Parvenu, with a wad of 
pride in her voice as big as a chew of fine- 
cut, “ my daughter is to be married at an 
early day.” 

“To a titled German, I believe?” queried 
the friend to whom she was talking. 

“Yes, a German baron.” 

“Ah! A baron? What is his name?” 

“The Baron of — Baron of — pshaw, it’s 
funny I can’t remember his name. My 
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dear,” she said, turning to her husband, a 
gruff old chap behind a newspaper, “what is 
our new son-in-law’s title? He ’s Baron of 
something, but I can’t recall it.” 

“Don’t know,” he growled. 
Furds, I reckon.” 


“ Barren of 


HusBAND.—* I do wish you would sew a 
button on my coat. At church yesterday I 
was very much annoyed. When a man can- 
not appear tidy at church, he had better 
give up going. If cleanliness is next to 
godliness, tidiness ought certainly to follow 
close behind. There is a certain amount 
of respect due religious matters.” 

WIFE. —“ There, there. I would have 
sewed a button on your coat last night if I 
had had one to match.” 

HusBAND.—“ Absurd! I told you there 
was a button in one of the inside pockets.” 

WIFE.—“ I know you did, but you after- 
ward dropped it into the contribution box.” 


LANDLORD (to tenant, a physician).—* I 
shall be compelled to advance your rent two 
hundred dollars, doctor.” 

TENANT.—“ Why so?” 

LANDLORD.—* On account of the new 
roller rink around the corner.” 

TENANT.—* All right.” 

ANOTHER TENANT (not a physician to 
landlord).—* I shall have to ask you to re- 
duce my rent about two hundred doliars.” 

LANDLORD.—* Why so?” 

TENANT.—“ On account of the new roller 
rink around the corner.” 

LANDLORD.—“ All right.” 


Scott McGinnerty, of Dallas, had a very 
pleasant talk a few days ago with Professor 
Smith, on scientific subjects. 

“Do you know, Mr. McGinnerty,” said 
the professor, “that it is a well established 
scientific fact that blonde-haired women 
have much more violent tempers than black- 
haired women.” 

“Do you think that is so?” responded 
McGinnerty. 

“ There is no doubt about it.” 

“Well, I ’ve always suspected that. my 
wife dyed her hair, but now I know it.” 


FOOLED BY A FELLOW. 


'T was at the masquerade we met; 
A trembling cloud of fleecy lace 
Fell round a form of fairy grace, 

And diamonds bound her hair of jet. 


Emboldened by the mask I wore 
I plead of her a single dance. 
Victory crowned my bold advance ; 
I proudly led her to the floor. 


I longed to see her hidden face, 

And as her lithsome form I held 

My heart with wild emotions swelled, 
I asked her to her mask displace. —~ 


She lifted up her queenly head, 
With jeweled hand her mask she raised ; 
I stood and looked, abashed, amazed, 

I saw it was — my brother Fred. 


A drummer struck up an acquaintance 
with a Boston girl on a train that was.snow- 
bound during a blockade. The car was 
cold, and the young lady sat with her hands 
in her muff. With that gentle and persis- 
tent delicacy in such matters for which the 
male sex, and drummers in narticular, are 
noted, he managed to get one of his hands 
into the muff along with hers. 

“ Sir,” she said stiffly, “ what do you mean 
by such conduct? I am _ inexpressibly 
shocked, sir. I am from Bosting, and I 
would have you know that such familiarity is 
resented. I would be justified in screaming 
for assistance, but I hate scenes, and I ’ll 
give you just twenty minutes to take your 
hand out of there.” 


The other day a Rockland household was 
made proud and happy by the introduction 
of a cabinet organ. The mother could play 
a little, and as there was a “ popular collec- 
tion of music” included in the purchase, 
she lost no time in getting every note and 
stop into practice. The organ groaned and 
wheezed and complained with the most as- 
tonishing of music, night and day, day and 
night, for a week. Then one morning there 
was a knock at the door, and a little girl 
from the next house shrilly said: — , 

* Please, marm, mother wants to know if 
you won't lend her your music book?” 

This was a surprising request, inasmuch 
as the woman next door was kmown to be 
‘organless. After gasping once, or twice, the 


amateur organist asked 
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“What does she want it for?” 

The child had n’t been loaded for this 
question, so she straight-forwardly replied :— 

“I don’t know, I’m sure, only I heard 
mother tell father that if she had hold of the 
book for a day or two mebbe somebody 
could get a rest.” 

The woman softly shut the door in the 
little girl’s face, and went and carefully 
locked the cabinet organ with a brass key. 

“ Well, deacon, have you remembered the 
poor during this cold winter?” 

“ Yes, parson, I think of them very often. 
Only yesterday a poor, shivering little fellow 
came to my door without clothes enough to 
cover his nakedness, It was a very pathet- 
ic sight.” 

“What did you do for the poor little 
creature, deacon?” 

“T let him shovel off my sidewalk, and it 
made him so nice and warm he actually per- 
spired.” 


“ What miracle was performed at the time 
of this lesson?” asked the Sunday School 
teacher. 

“The miracle of the loaves and fishes,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“ How many persons were fed?” 

“ Five thousand,” echoed the class. 

“ How do you account for five loaves of 
bread feeding five thousand persons, Wil- 
lie?” 

“ I guess our hired girl baked it, and they 
could n’t eat it. Gosh, you ought to taste 
her bread! You can’t get the taste outen yer 
mouth for a week.” 


GrROcER.—*“ I wish you would n’t frighten 
your cows, my lad; it makes the butter 
pale.” 

FARMER’S Boy. —“ Yes; but it was n’t 
the cows that were skeered.” 

GROCER.—“ Your mother told me that 
you frightened the cows, and that was the 
cause of the butter being so white. Come, 
now, confess, did n’t you scare the cows?” 

Boy.—“ Skeer nothin! Mam was givin’ 
you taffy. The cat jumped into the churn, 
and skeered the butter, but the cow is a!l 
right.” 


“ George,” said a country young lady to 
her beau, as they snuggled into a seat, “ it’s 
nice to ride on the cars, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, Sarah.” 

“ George, if you were going to travel a 
long ways on the cars, where would you 
rather go?” 

“To Chicago or California. Where would 
you rather go?” 

“To Florida, by all means.” 

“Why?” 

“ Be—because, you know, George, because 
— because in Florida they have so many 
orange blossoms, you know.” 

On the return trip they sat still closer to. 
gether, and she laid her pretty head upon 
his shoulder, He must have taken the 
hint. 


“Is there harmony in your church?” 
asked the presiding elder. 

“There is, there is,” replied Deacon 
Ramsgate, “ perfect harmony; we have dis- 
missed the pastor, discharged the organist, 
compelled the chuir to resign, discontinued 
the Sabbath and week-day meetings, dis- 
charged the sexton, and expelled about one- 
half the members, and white-winged peace 
now broods softly within the walls of this 
branch of the earthly Zion. Harmony? I 
believe the very angels envy us.” 


“The Chinese have got a very expressive 
language,” said Tom Benton, of Houston, 
one morning after breakfast. 

“What is there expressive about it?” 
asked his mother-in-law, who is an incessant 
talker. 

“ Take the word Ken, for instance.” 

“What does Ken mean?” 

“It means several things. In the first 
place, it means a female mouth. Another 
meaning of Ken isagate. In fact, anything 
that is everlastingly opening and shutting is 
called Ken.” 


You see, Martha got into the habit of sit- 
ting up for me at an early age, and she can’t 
break it off. I could n’t persuade her to go 
to bed and mind her own business, so I 
studied on the matter. We live in one of 
the centre houses of a block of five-story- 
and-attic buildings. There 's scuttles in 
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the roofs of all of them, and I persuaded 
Mr. Greenup, who lives in the adjoining 
house, to let me in his house last night 
about one o’clock, and I went up through 
his scuttle over to mine, and so cown into 
our bedroom. I could see Martha from the 
head of the stairs, sitting in the front room 
eyeing the clock with a look that was a very 
tart chromo. But I undressed and quietly 
got in bed, and there I lay waiting develop- 
ments. Every now and then | ’d hear Mar- 
tha give a short, fidgety cough. Then I'd 
hear her get up and prance around the room 
a little, and by and by go to the front win- 
dows and slam the shutters. 

After 1’d lain there about an hour I 
heard her get up and go stand on the front 
steps for a good five minutes. Then she 
came in and slammed the door and locked 
it, and commenced coming up stairs. Every 
other step she ’d say : — 

“Oh, the wretch! Won't I give it to him! 
I know where he is! He need n’t think to 
deceive me! Oh, the villian!” 

About the time she had nearly got to the 
landing I think she must have seen the 
light streaming out of the door I ‘d left 
open. I could hear her stop, and then I 
commenced to snore. I was afraid to look, 
you know, but I could feel her cautiously 
come up to the door, and look in. Well, 
sir, | ’d have given my pension for the war 
of 1776 to have seen her about the time she 
saw me. I'll bet it was fun. But I was 
afraid to do anything but snore. Then she 
came into the room, and, by the way she 
breathed and stood around, I had to uearly 
bite my tongue off to keep a straight face 
on me. _I could feel that she sat down in a 
chair, and was dumbfounded. I never let 
on, but kept on snoring like thunder, but 
when she kicked over a chair I turned and 
pretended to wake up, kind of dazed like, 
and says:— 

“Why, Martha, dear, ain’t you come to 
bed yet?” 

“Jarphly,” said she, awful slow and sol- 
emp like, “ when did you come in?” 

“ Why, must be four or five hours ago. 
Don’t you remember when I told you not to 
go to sleep again in tne rocker, but to come 
up to bed?” 


And I turned over and professed to go to 
sleep again. 

She never made any reply, but acted in a 
dazed, bewildered sort of way, and when 
she got to bed I could tell that she did n’t 
sleep a wink for three hours. 

This morning it was fun to watch Martha, 
I could hardly keep a straight face. At the 
breakfast table, and all the time I was about 
the house, she ’d eye me when she thought 
I was n’t looking; then, when I ’d notice 
hez, she ’d turn away and be awfully busy 
at something. She caught me kind of grin- 
ning once, and, by George, I thought the 
explosion was sure to come. But it did n’t, 
though the look of blank, unfathomable sus- 
picion she wore on her face all the time was 
the greatest show on earth. It nearly broke 
me up, and I ’ve laughed till my ribs ache 
ever since. 1 know it won’t last. I know 
there ’s a day of repentance coming, and the 
thermometer is going up clear out of sight 
in the Jarphly family. But who’s going 
after trouble? It ‘ll come soon enough 
without hunting it, and I’m going to enjoy 
that scuttle in the roof until the explosion 
comes. 


LAWYER.—“ You say you know Mr. 
Smith?” 

WITNEsS.—*“ Yes, sir.” 

LAWYER.— “ You swear you know him?” 

WITNEss.—“ Yes, sir.” 

LAWYER.—* You mean that you are ac- 
quainted with him?” 

WItTNEss.—“ Yes, sir; acquainted with 
him.” 

LAWYER.—“ Oh, you don’t know him; 
you are merely acquainted with him. Re- 
member that you are on oath, sir. Now be 
careful. You don't mean to tell the court 
that you know all about Mr. Smith, every- 
thing that he ever did?” 

WitTNEss.—* No, I suppose "—— 

LAWYER.—“ Never mind what you sup- 
pose, please answer my question. Do you 
or do yon not, know anything that Mr. 
Smith did?” 

WitTNEss.—“ No,” —— 

LAWYER.—* That 'll do, sir. No, you do 
not. Very good. So you are not acquaint- 
ed with all his acts?” 
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“ Of course ” —— 

LAWYER.—* Stop there. Are you or are 
you not?” 

WITNEsS.—‘ No.” 

LAWYER.—* That is to say, you are not 
so well acquainted with him as you thought 


you were?” 

WITNESS.—*“ Possibly not.” 

LAWYER.—“ Just so. Now we begin to 
understand each other. If you don’t know 
anything about Mr. Smith’s acts when you 
are not with him, you can’t swear that you 
know him, can you?” 

WITNEss.—*“ If you put it that way "—— 

LAWYER.—“ Come, sir, don’t seek to 
evade my question. 1 ll put it to you 
again. When you say you know Mr. Smith, 
you don’t mean to say you know everything 
he does? ” 

WiTNEsS.—* No, sir; of course not.” 

LAWYER.—“ Just so; of course not. 
Then you were not quite correct when you 
said you knew Mr. Smith?” 

WITNESS.—“ No, sir.” 

LAwYER.—“ In point of fact, you don’t 
know Mr. Smith?” 

WITNEsS.—* No, sir.” 

LAwYER.—“ Ah, I thought so, That ‘ll 
do, sir. You can stand down.” 


WITNESS.— 


“Qh, don’t dine all by yourself, my boy, 
come home and dine with me.” 

“Well, I don’t mind; it is very lonely and 
1 don’t want to be by myself.” 

“All right; I will telephone to my wife 
that I am bringing you, and she will be pre- 
pared to make you comfortable.” 

This was at the club. He telephoned 
home that a friend was coming, and they 
started. It was a long ride, a wet, cold 
night, and altogether the clubroom had 
looked very comfortable, even if a man had 
to dine by himself. About three-quarters of 
an hour, and they reached their destination. 


A strange feeling came over them as they. 


saw the house all dark. The stillness of a 
calamity brooded around the door, and a 
funeral darkness was noticeable through the 
stained-glass windows. The servant met 
them in the hall. 


“ What is the meaning of all this gloom?” 
the host asked lightly. 
“Did you not get the telegram Missus 
sent you?” 
“No! What telegram? Speak, woman! 
Is she ill? Is she dying?” 

“ No—but ” 

“ Why do you hesitate? Something ter- 
rible has occurred.” 

“It is Gyp, sir.” 

“Gyp! What has happened -to her? 
Tell me—tell me ” —— 

“ Gyp is dead.” 

“ Gyp—dead !” 

He staggered back into his friend’s arms. 

“TI am sorry, old boy, but I am afraid 
there is no dinner for you here tonight.” 

“Don’t apologize. Such a family be- 
reavement is too serious a matter. Gyp 
was 

“ Gyp, dear Gyp, was my wife’s lapdog.” 

There was no dinner all the same. The 
lady was weeping in the seclusion of her 
chamber, and the host, after vainly trying to 
be cheerful, fell into a chair and sobbed in 
grief. The invited guest dined by himself 
in a restaurant after all, 


As illustrating the manner in which the 
true Yankee always evades being cornered, 
Mr. Arthur Gilman tells a story of a Yankee 
schoolmaster who was always bragging 
about the United States. In conversation 
with an Eughshman, he said: 

“We can lick you right smart. We ’ve 
allus done it, and we can do it again. At 
Lexington, Saratoga, Bunker Hill and lots 
of them places we gave you fits.” 

“Yes,” said the Englishman, “I do re- 
member those places, but then there was 


the battle of White Plains, at which the 
Americans suffered a severe defeat, and 


were much disheartened. We rather beat 
you there.” 

“Waal, you did. I forgot all about that. 
I should n’t have thought of it if you had n’t 
spoke of it. But, then, vou see, at that bat- 
ule, the Americans somehow, did n’t seem 


to take any interest in the fight.” 
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Tue Host.—“ Well, Mossoo le Barrong, how Ze paysage it vos beautiful; ze ladies zey vare 

did you like the meet of the hounds this after- sharmeengs; and the costumes vare adorables! 

noon ?” But —zare was no promenade! —no bands of 
DISTINGUISHED FRENCHMAN.—“O ver much! music — nossing ! 


FRED AND CHARLIE.—‘“ There’s Mrs. Spiff- could see the loveliness of Mrs. Spiffington, I 
ington. Ain’t she looking lovely?” confess! Now, that short woman with the large 
Mrs. BILLINGTON (a. rival beauty).— “I never black hat, who’s with her, zs lovely, if you like!” 
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OLD AGE, 
How Man’s Lease of Life may be 
Lengthened. 


The possibility of prolonging life has 
commanded the serious attention of emi- 
nent scientists, and the discovery of 
some compound or elixir capable of pre- 
venting or suspending physical decay, has 
been, more than once, confidently pre- 
dicted. The practical thing to consider 
is, however, the prolongation of life by 
proper care of the health, one of the 
best means of maintaining which is the 
occasional use of Ayer’s Pills. 8. C. 
Bradburn, Worthington, Mass., says: 
*Ayer’s Pills are 


THE BEST 


remedy for sick headache, arising from | 


an impure state of the stomach, and are 
the mildest and best purgative in the 
world, They were first recommended to 
me, by my mother, thirty years ago.” 
Mrs. J. G. Smith, Campbelltown, Ga., 
says: “I have been cured of Rheumatism, 
and am now enjoying good health, through 
the use of Ayer’s Pills. I am nearly 
seventy years of age.” Mark Johnson, 
Monterey, Mexico, says: “I have used 
Ayer’s Pills for the past thirty years, and 
am satisfied that I should not now be alive 
had it not been for these Pills. By using 
them I have been enabled to avoid the 
bilious diseases peculiar to this climate.” 
J. V. Thompson, Mount Cross, Va., says: 
“‘Ayer’s Pills gave me quick and 
HAPPY RELIEF 


from bilious and sick headaches. I have 
now used them for two years, with in- 
creasing satisfaction.” M. V. Watson, 
152 State st., Chicago, Ill., says: “ One 
year ago I was induced to try Ayer’s 
Pills as a remedy for Indigestion, Con- 
stipation, and Headache, from which I 
had been a great sufferer. I found the 
action of these Pills easy, and obtained 
prompt relief. In continuing their use, a 
single Pill, taken after dinner, has been 
all the medicine I have required. Ayer’s 
Pills have benefited me more than all the 
medicines ever before tried.” D. T. Sum- 
mers, P. M., Wayside, Kans., says: “‘ My 


THE COMING MAN, 


Among the many attainments which we 
may reasonably expect the coming man to 
possess, will be a perfect knowledge of 
the human system. He will also have a 
thorough appreciation of the importance 
of Ayer’s Pills, as a means of keeping the 
system in a healthy condition, and of their 
power to cure Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and Sick Headache. Wm. Tar- 
rant, Alexandria, Va., writes: “ Being a 
victim of that horrible disease, Dyspepsia, 
I decided totry Ayer’s Pills. Ina few days 
my appetite returned, and, by exercising 
a little care in the selection of my food, I 
could eat a hearty meal and not feel 


DISTRESSED. 


I now rejoice in a renovated system, and 
my health is restored.” John Slaubaugh, 
Egion, W. Va., writes: “I think very 
highly of Ayer’s Pills, and use no others. 
They cured me of Dyspepsia.” W. E. 
Quivey, Jackson, Mich., writes: “Ayer’s 
Pills are the best thing I ever found for 
Sick Headache.” M. J. Mead, Sr., Can- 
ton, Ind., writes: “Ayer’s Pills have 
afforded me great relief from Liver Com- 
plaint, of fifteen years’ standing, and from 
Constipation. I was 


TROUBLED 


with Dizziness, Indigestion, oppression 
after eating, and general Nervous Prostra- 
tion. I now feel like a new man, all 
owing to a few boxes of Ayer’s Pills.” 
John C. Bobenreith, Elgin, Ill., writes: 
“T was troubled, for some months, with 
a disordered liver, and began to fear an 
enlargement. After using only one box 
of Ayer’s Pills I am entirely cured.” 
J. Tabor, M. D., Jefferson, Penn., writes: 
“T have prescribed 


Ayer’s Pills 


in cases of Dropsy, as well as for many 
abdominal disorders, and their use has 
been attended with excellent results.” 


wife suffered, for several years, with Cos- For sale by all Druggists. 
‘tiveness and Sick Headache. She was | Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
completely cured by using Ayer’s Pills.” Mass., U.S. A. 
I 
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STEEL’ PENS. 


| JOSEPH)! LLoTT’s 


® Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


BEAUTIFUL 


mal 
tes ow uti 
and Wrinkles! Black-Heads! 


Freckles ! Tan! and Pock-Marks! Emolitane heals Chapped 
Hands! Face and Lips. Splendid for the Toflet. Cascarene 
for the Hair. Corpus-Lean reduces su uous flesh 10 to 
15 lbs, a month! 


PAPER 
d mention art 


ichester Chemical Ce., WOMER 
2819 Madison Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
GCORPULENGY 

ally and rapidly cure 


obesity without semi-starvation dietary, etc. European 
Mail, Oct. 24th, says: “ Its effect is not only to reduce the 
amount of fat, but by affecting the source of obesity to in- 
duce a radical cure of the disease. Mr. R. makes no charge 
whatever; any person, rich or poor, can obtain his work 

tis, by sending six cents to cover postage to F. C, RUS- 
SELL. Esq., Woburn House, Store St., Bed- 
ford Sq., London, Eng.”’ 


Recipe and notes how 


WILL WIM. WATCH WEAR) ouT 
by watchmakers. By mail25c. 
SOLD Bincu & 00., 38 Dey j 
— 
IT PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten & Co.,Cleveland,O 


Seif-Operating Washing Machi: 
send us NA° name, address, and e: 
THE NATIONAL CO.23 
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ewill GIVE AWAY 1, 

nes, you want one 
office at onces 


STREET, Ni. Yo 


THE LADIES’ FAVURITE. 
FOR $2.50 WE WILL SEND A COPY OF 


EITHER 
“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” 
OR 


LAND AND SEA,” 


ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH AND GOLD, 


AND 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine, 
FOR 1885, 


OB BOTH BOOKS AND MAGAZINE, $3.50, 
ALL POSTPAID. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 
PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


** With the Odors of the Forest.” 


THE GARDNER PINE NEEDLE SOAP, made 
from fresh young pine leaves; a delightful toilet soap, supe- 
rior to tar soap; no rank smell of tar; softens and 
stimulates the skin; makes complexion bright and clear. 
For Sate sy Druccists. Sample cake (4 ounces) m 
on receipt of 25 cents, b 

PARK & TILFORD, Sole Agents, New York. 


of and tect, 


ous Hair, Moles, Warts, Freckles, Moth, 
Nose, Eruptions, Scars, Pitting, an: 
~) theirtreatment. Dr.John Woodbury, 
North Vearl Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Established 1870. Send 0c, for Book. 


T LADIES 


PLILLA-SOLVENE—Only genuine Solvent. Per- 
manently dissolves Saperfluous Halr, root and 


branch, in five minutes, without pain, discoloration, or 
Particulars, 6 cents. 
MAMALENE.—Develops the Bust, Harmless 


and Certain. Particulars, @ 


WILCOX SPEOIFIO Philadelphia, Pa. 
“CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH” 


The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always reliable. Beware of Worthless Imitations. 
“Ohichester’s English” are the best made. Indispensable 

inclose 4c. (stamps) for particulars, testi- 


TO LA 1ES 

t 


2818 Madison Sq.,Philada, Pa. 


HAMPLIN’S 


LIQ PEARL 


FUR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 


SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, TAN, 


YRECKLES, 
leaving the skin soft and fair, adds reatbeauty to the 
complexion, Mp. PattTt and ail beautiful women 
5e cts. worth double that 
r ‘ed wih other articles fer the same purpose. 
froggists Sell it. Be sure get the genuine, 
CHAMPLIN & Co,. Prop’s, BuFFATO, Y. 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Y. 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WO- 
MEN, witha complete College Course, Schools of Paint- 
ing and Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of 

emistry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a Mu- 
seum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten Professors, 
twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly equipped for its 
work, Students at present admitted toa preparatory course. 
Catalogues sent on penton. 

S. L, CALDWELL, D. D., LL.D., President. 


A RARE BOOK, just out. How 
to Develop the Bust and Form.” 
& Full explanation. The only meth- 


. Mailed sealed for 20 cents. 
Address P. O. Drawer 179, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


CHROMOS Sunrise and Sunset sent post- 
paid on receipt of 10 cents each, or the 
15 Oil chromos power of Music 
an etro sent postpaid on receipt of ts 
Tuomas & Tatzot, Boston. 
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TO THE NEWSDEALERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following are the best-selling books before the public. Try them. They are furnished 
to the trade at 10 cents a copy. Retail price from 15 to 20 cents. Send your orders to the 
wholesale agents given below 
No. 1. The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. 

A Story or East anp West. BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character ; thrilling in marvelous adventures. 
No. 2. The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. 
A Story or Ocean Lire. BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
One of Cobb’s best ; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with Ragland, 
No. 8. Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Among the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the of noted historians and storytellesa, 
perhaps none exce! this one from the pen of Dr. Robineea. atta 


No. 4. Bessie Baine, or The Mormon’s Victim. 


A TALE oF Utan. BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


In this iginal , Written expressly for our establishment, Mr. Lewis has shown up the whole system of Mormon 


No.5. The Red Revenger, or The Pirate King of the Floridas. 
A TALE OF THE GULF AND ITs ISLANDS. BY NED BUNTLINE. 


This thrilling tale is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life at a period when deadly conflict was maim 
tained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates who infested the seas i its vicinity some three centuries aga. 


No. 6. Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. 
A Story oF COLONIAL Times. BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
ie the happiest efforts of the author, who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes in private life of 


No. 7. The Secret-Service Ship, or The Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. 
A RoMANCE OF THE MExICAN War. BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVERILL 


The author en extraordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating 
Story; and hence 


No.8. Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. 
BY COL. ISAAC H. FOLGER. 


This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains and crews will recall 
tas chasacters and incidents with lively interest, and all fond of adventure will read it with relish. 


No. 9. Ivan the Serf, or The Russian and Circassian. 
A TALE or Russia, TURKEY, AND Circassia. BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK 
This is a well-told and highly graphic story of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and Carcassia.| 

Ne. 10. The Scout, or The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 
A _— OF OUR REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE. BY MAJOR BEN. PERLEY 


OORE. 
of much and with lifelike of the 
one mterest, and narrates, with vivid, effect, some 
+ WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

THE CENTRAL NEWS COMPANY, Putrapecpenta, Pa. 

THE WESTERN NEWS COMPANY, Cutcaco, It. 

THE ST. LOUIS BOOK AND NEWS COMPANY, Sr. Lous, Ma 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY, Bactimorge, Mp, 

THE ALBANY NEWS COMPANY, Acsany, N. Y. 

THE NEWARK NEWS COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 

THE PITTSBURGH NEWS COMPANY, Pittssurcu, Pa. 

THE CINCINNATI NEWS COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ont 
THE NEW-YORK NEWS COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 
THE NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 

THE BROOKLYN NEWS COMPANY, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 

THE NORTHERN NEWS COMPANY, Trov, N.Y. 

SAN-FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY, San Francisco, Can 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, New York, N.Y. 

THE DETROIT NEWS COMPANY, Derrort, Micu. 

THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY, Toronto, OnTarto, CANADA. 

THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY [Cuirton Brancu], Curton, Ontarso, Camapa. 
THE RHODE-ISLAND NEWS COMPANY, Provipencs, R. I. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Denver, Cotorapo. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Omana, Nreraska. 

THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Sr. Paut, Minn. 
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JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY 


For ASTHMA, 


ROSE COLD AND HAY FEVER. 


The success which has attended the use of this preparation makes it worthy 
the attention of all who suffer from these distressing complaints. 

The late Jonas Whitcomb, of Boston, visited Europe a few years since for the 
benefit of his health, which was impaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodic Asthma. 
While under the treatment of an eminent German physician, who became interested 
in his case, his asthma disappeared; he procured the recipe which had done so 
much for him, Within the past few years this Remedy has been used in thousands 
of the worst cases with astonishing and uniform success. It contains no poisonous 
or injurious properties whatever. 

Send for sample and descriptive pamphlet to the proprietors, 


JOSEPH BurRNeTtT & Co., Boston, MAss. 
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10 LADIES, 
A orders for our celebrated Te eas 
ComPANYV and secure a beauti- 


d Rose 
<old Band Moss Rose ner Bet, or eee Band Moss 


THE MERICAN TEA CO 
P.O, esey St., New 


. . nial age 25 «ts. akes 5 gallons of a delic- 
With Silk Finished Face. | ara on 
C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE PLALN, IN COMBINATION 
i WITH THE WOVEN BROCHE, 
‘ MAKES THE MOST STYLISH 
COSTUME. 


Beware of Imitations. Take no 
Velveteens not Stamped with the 
name NONPAREIL on the back of 
every Yard. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS 
RETAIL DRY GOODS HOUSES. 
Ts only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, Wholesale Agents, New York. The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
} mothers, Keeps in all climates. Commended by ph 
cians. Sold everywhere. Send our book ‘ The 
BUILDING # BOOKS. Send roc. for 88 p. Ill. Catalogue. | and ro of Infants.’”? Sent fre 
T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Pl., N. Y. DOLIBER, GOODALE. & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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PEARS’ SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 


Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, £.2. S., Pres. oF THE RovAL Cot. oF 
ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES ] 


AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonials: FH! 


Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI. | 
| HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR Z 
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FIPTY YEARS BEFORE TH 


KNABE PIANOS 


LUNDBORG’S 
PERFUMES. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. | 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


A box containing Samples of all the above five articles prepuf 


to your nearest Railroad Express Office (which should be named 
for Fifty Cents—Mone 


Order, Stamps or Currenc 
Address: YOUNG, ‘ 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavore@l with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eater -dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is nighly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted. absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
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DD & COFFIN, 24 Barelay Street, New York. 


Wel 
ROYAL 


sovurecy eve 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or phosphate powders. 

Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


CO., 106 Vall Street, New York. = = ¢: 
CURES 


CONSTIPATION. 


Ga. 


ELTZER) 


Have used your Selt- 
zer Aperient for some 
time, and can safely rec- 


stipation and Headache. 
F. M. Cummincs. 


DIGESTION. 


Ausion, N. Y., July 30, 1883. 


teen years, I can cheerfully recommend it as a reliable rem- 


edy for Dysfepsia, Sour Stomach and /rregularity of the 
Bowels. 


R. R. 


RELIEVES HEADACHE. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent 


some laxative, refreshing febrifuge and powerful anti-bilious 
agent known. Invaluable to Travelers on account of its 
portable form; indispensable in the Household on account 
of its pleasant taste and certain action. 


Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., N.Y. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Dec. 25, 1883. | 


ommend it as certain to | 
give relief in cases of Con- | 


Having used your Effervescent Seltzer Aperient for thir- | 


REGULATES THE BOWELS. 


Is the most effective combination of a pure tonic, whole- | 
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AYER’S 


HAIR VIGOR 


Is a delightful toilet article, and, at the 
same time, an effective remedy for all dis- 
eases of the hair and scalp. It causes the 
hair to grow luxuriantly, renders it soft, 
pliant, and glossy, and restores the youth- 
ful color. 


“T have been using Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor with marvelous 
success. It restores the color to 
gray hair, promotes a fresh 
Srowth, and keeps it strong and 
healthy. As a toilet article, I 
have never found its equal.” 
Mrs. J. J. Burton, Bangor, Me. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


AYER’S 


in the earlier stages of Consumption, is 
invaluable. It will stop the coughing, 
restore health to diseased tissues, and, 
when administered in season, will always 
effect a cure. 

“Three winters ago, I contracted a 
severe cold, which developed rapidly into 
Bronchitis and Consumption. I was so 
weak that IT could not sit up; my form 
was much emaciated, and I coughed in- 
cessantly. I tried several doctors, but 
their efforts to help me were powerless, 
and all agreed that [ was in Consumption. 
At last, a friend procured for me a bottle 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which 1 com- 
menced using, and from the first dose 
found relief. I continued taking it untii 
I had used two bottles, which effectually 


CURED ME, 


and T have since enjoyed perfect health.” 
J.S. Bradley, Malden, Mass: 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


tae BEST THING KNOWN Fs 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVFS LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designe:1 to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


(uticura 
Ky 4 POSITIVE CURE 


, jor every form of 
DISEASE. 


PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itchin and 

burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath with Cutt 

curA Soapanda claghe application of Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two cr three doses of CuTicura 
Rgsotvent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep the blood cool, 
the perspiration pure and unirritating, the bowels open, the 
liver and kidneys active, will speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, 
Ringworm, Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruritus. Scall Head, Dan- 
druff, and every species of Itching, Scaly and Pimply Hu- 
mors of the Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the 
best physicians and all known remedies fail. y 

Cuticura Remunies are absolutely pure and the only in- 
fallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers, free from pois 
onous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, x cents; Soap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Potter DruG AnD 
Cuemicat Co., Boston, Mass. 

§@™ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


are elastic, seam- 
less, waterproof, 
absorbent, odor- 
less, strong, yet 
soft as kid, do 
not wrinkle. 
chafe or rip. The 
sales are double 
that of any other 
Shield made In 
the 8. or 
Europe. 
Samples sent free on payment of 30 ceots 
The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Ct 


“With the Odors of the Forest.” 


THE GARDNER PINE NEEDLE SOAP, made 
from fresh young pine leaves; a delightful toilet soap, supe- 
rior to tar soap; no rank smell of tar; softens and 
stimulates the skin; makes complexion bright and_ clear. 
For Save sy Drucaists. Sample cake (4 ounces) mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents, by 


PARK & TILFORD, Gen'l Agents, New York. 


PILLA-SOLVEN E—Only geauine Solvent. Per- 
mincutly disselves Superfiluews Hair, root and 
branch, in five minutes. without pain, discoloration, or 


injure. Particulars, 6 conta. 
AMALENE.—Deveclops the Bust. Harmless 
and Certain. Pyrticulars. 6 centa. 

({LCOX &PECIFL Pai 


ORD-DE-LA-REIN 


The Latest : from Paris 


TAILOR MADE JA JACKETS AND SUITS 


For sale by all First Class 
Dry Goods Houses, 


THE GENUINE IS STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY YARD WITH THE NAME, 


‘ Nonparal 


N.B.—A handsome costume can be made 
by combining Cord-de-la-Reine with the 
celebrated Nonpareil Velveteen, the jacket 
and overskirt of Nonpareil Cord.de.la- 
Reine, and the underskirt of Nonpareil 
Velveteen, or vice versa. 


WHOLESALE TRADE ALONE, SOLD BY THE 
——AGENTS,——— 
SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 


Cola Medal, Paris, 1878. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, 

Said throughout the 


WEBSTER 


In various styies of isinding. 


Supplied at a small extra cost with 
TENT REFERENCE INDEX. 
It has 3000 more Words in its vocabulary t 
are found in any other American Dictionary, 
nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 


Its condensed Biographical Dictionary (nearly 
10,000 names) is a Salnable feature. 
The Standard Authority in 


The Government Printing and with 


State Purchase has been of Webster. 
Tho is 20 to 1 of any other Series. © 
The London Times says: It is the best Dict'y. 
Geo. Bancroft says: It is superior to all others. 
The Toronto Globe, says: Its place 
is in the very highest rank. , 
Similar testimonials have been given hun- 
dreds of the best American & Europear. Scholars. 
It is an invaluable companion in every School 


and at every Fireside. 
G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
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+uR BEAUTIFYIN COMPLEXION. 
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com: pM. P. 


} &ECK1.48, 


rea yo other articles Jor the same purpose. 
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CHAMPLIN Co. 


IT PAYS & Cheveland,© 


es, Warts, Freckles, Poth 
Pitting, 


87 North Pearl Street, & 


BUILDING Autor PL, 


pe maids and 
me. LA ROCHE’S Ba a, wai 


The New Specimen copies, 3 cts, It hasa 


RIDDLE handsome illuminated cover, isamusing 
BOOK. 


to the children, and contains informa- 
tion for the welfare of every home 
Walter A. Taylor, Pub’r, Atanta,Ga. 
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